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PREFACE 


This book was initially drafted in 1998. The grammar has been employed and 
refined in the many intervening years in the almost yearly classes in elementary 
Old English that I have been fortunate to offer. My greatest burdern of debt is to 
the many students, mostly graduates, though also some undergraduates, who 
have studied it intensively and offered keen insights into how it might be im- 
proved. I am particularly grateful to Colin Grant, who compiled an enormous 
amount of material to be added to the Glossary. 

Users of the book will doubtless recognize its heavy reliance upon the ex- 
ample of its forebears in the history of Old English pedagogy. I was myself 
taught elementary Old English from Marckwardt and Rosier’s Old English Lan- 
guage and Literature, which plainly owes a heavy debt to Moore, Knott, and 
Hulbert’s Elements of Old English, and from Bright’s Old English Grammar and 
Reader, as revised by Cassidy and Ringler, a book which in its earlier editions 
must in turn have inspired much in Moore and Knott’s book. The structure of 
this book, offering elements of grammar distributed among measured chapters 
capped by graduated readings, a structure particularly suited to use by graduate 
and advanced undergraduate students, is common to all of these books, and its 
disappearance from the considerable array of Old English grammars currently 
available is the chief rationale for contributing yet another work to that pile. 

The book was accepted for publication some ten years ago, but other obliga- 
tions prevented its completion, since the labor demanded by the need to compile 
an anthology of texts to accompany the grammar and glossarize it was consider- 
able. I wish to express my warmest gratitude to Robert E. Bjork, not only for 
supporting this project from the start, but for prodding me in gentle and kindly 
fashion after many years of neglect to fulfill the obligation incurred. Thanks are 
also due to the anonymous referees for the press, who suggested the most bene- 
ficial changes, and specifically to Donka Minkova, who after many years (cor- 
rectly) thought the assessment so remote in time that she might safely admit to 
having been one of those referees, and who thereupon offered further needed 
encouragement about completing the project. My thanks also go to Roy Rukkila 
and Todd Halvorsen at ACMRS for their patience and their kind assistance with 
the production of this volume. 

R.D.F. 
Bloomington, Indiana 
December, 2013 


Vili 


PREFACE (2020) 


In the autumn term of 2018 I came out of retirement to teach Old English. In the 
course of the semester my students noticed a number of typographical errors in 
this book, in addition to those I noticed, myself. A further error was reported by 
Mr. Axel Batalha. Thanks are due to them for the corrections made to this 
reprint of the book. Thanks are also owing to Mr. Corvin Russell for bringing it 
to my attention that the book had gone out of print, and to Roy Rukkila at 
ACMRS for releasing the copyright and advising about Open Access. 


R.D.-F. 
Bloomington, Indiana 
June, 2020 
ABBREVIATIONS 
a. OF acc. accusative IE Indo-European 
act. active imp. imperative 
adj. adjective impers. impersonal 
adv. adverb ind. indicative 
anom. anomalous (verb) indecl. indeclinable 
c. consonant-stem indef. indefinite 
compar. comparative inf. infinitive 
conj. conjunction infl. inflected 
consue. consuetudinal instr. instrumental 
d.ordat. dative interj. interjection 
decl. declined interr. interrogative 
EWS Early West Saxon intrans. intransitive 
f.orfem. feminine ja. ja-stem 
Fr. French Kent. Kentish 
fut. future Lat. Latin 
g. or gen. genitive LWS Late West Saxon 
Germ. German m.ormasc. masculine 
Gk. Greek ME Middle English 
Gmc. Germanic Merc. Mercian 
Go. Gothic MnE Modern English 
i. i-stem Mnlcel. Modern Icelandic 


ABBREVIATIONS 


mod. modern pret. preterite 
n.orneut. neuter PrOE Prehistoric Old English 
n.ornom. nominative pron. pronoun, pronominal 
Northumbr. Northumbrian ref. reference 

num. numeral reflex. reflexive 
NWGme. Northwest Germanic rel. relative 

OE Old English 8. OF Sg. singular 

OF ris. Old Frisian sj. subjunctive 
OHG Old High German Skt. Sanskrit 

Olcel. Old Icelandic $.0. someone 

orig. originally sthg. something 

OS Old Saxon superl. superlative 
part. participle trans. transitive 

pass. passive u. u-stem 

pers. person uninfl. uninflected 
PGme. Proto-Germanic usu. usually 

PIE Proto-Indo-European w. with 

p. or pl. plural WwW West 

pp- past or passive participle wk. weak 

prep. preposition WGme. West Germanic 
pres. present WS West Saxon 


Illustrative quotations are cited using the abbreviated text titles employed by the 
Dictionary of Old English. For a list, see Cameron, Amos & Healey 2007. 
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I. GRAMMAR 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Old English (abbr. OE) is the name given to the language spoken by the 
Germanic inhabitants of Britain from their arrival in the fifth century to a period 
not long after the Norman victory at Hastings in 1066, by which time the lan- 
guage had changed sufficiently to merit a separate name, Middle English (abbr. 
ME). The term Anglo-Saxon that was formerly applied to the Old English lan- 
guage is now applied instead to the culture and to speakers of the language. At 
the time they invaded Britain, the Anglo-Saxons had a runic alphabet that was 
not suitable for the recording of texts of any length, and so there was no substan- 
tial writing in English before the arrival of Roman missionaries at the end of the 
sixth century. They brought with them knowledge of books, a knowledge that 
remained nearly the exclusive province of ecclesiastics for most of the Old 
English period. Because most writing in the earliest period was in Latin, few 
literate productions in the Old English language survive from this portion of the 
period. Early texts, such as the laws of King #thelberht of Kent (d. 617), are 
preserved only in much later copies, and there are fewer than ten surviving 
manuscripts containing substantial material in Old English from before the 
tenth century. The contents of the surviving manuscripts are quite varied, given 
the uniformly ecclesiastical settings in which they were compiled and the uses to 
which they were put. They include translations of Scripture, homilies, the works 
of the Church fathers, hagiographies, rules for monks and canons, penitentials, 
liturgical texts, medical and medicinal texts, scientific texts, chronicles, puzzles 
and superstitions, letters, glosses/glossaries, charters, and about 30,000 lines of 
verse on various topics. Though the body of work is considerable, with precious 
few exceptions, Old English prose texts are wholly or substantially translations 
from Latin, so that the study of Old English prose syntax is hampered by the 
rarity of texts certifiably free of the influence of Latin syntax. 

2. In the early period, England was not a single nation but a collection of 
kingdoms further subdivided into ethnic areas. For linguistic purposes it is use- 
ful to speak of four kingdoms, Wessex and Kent in the South, Mercia in the 
Midlands, and in the North, Northumbria, literally the area north of the Hum- 
ber, including the Scottish Lowlands. In the seventh century, Northumbria dom- 
inated among the kingdoms under a succession of powerful and fractious kings; 
in the eighth, Mercia came to the fore under the long reign of Offa (reigned 757- 
96), who brought the Southern kingdoms under Mercian control. In the early 
ninth century, Wessex regained its autonomy under the leadership of Ecgberht 
(reigned 802-39); but the decisive event in the shift of power to the South was 
the arrival of the Vikings at the end of the eighth century. At first they came as 
bands of marauders, but eventually they formed vast armies bent on conquest 
and settlement. They overran Northumbria and Mercia and nearly conquered 
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Wessex, but they were eventually forced to agree to a treaty with Ecgberht’s 
grandson Alfred the Great (reigned 871-899) that confined them to Northum- 
bria and the Danelaw, roughly the eastern half of the Midlands. 

3. More or less by default, then, the rest of England became united under a 
single king, and Alfred’s successors could claim the title rex Anglorum ‘king of 
the English’. They extended his military victories, gaining control of all the 
former English kingdoms, and for roughly three quarters of a century the 
English enjoyed relative security. The Vikings had destroyed the monasteries in 
the North and East, but during this period of comparative stability, monastic life 
was revitalized under the Benedictine Reform. This movement was instigated 
primarily by Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury (959-988), AEthelwold, bishop 
of Winchester (963-984), and Oswald, bishop of Worcester (959-992), on the 
model of reforms taking place at Cluny, Fleury, and other monastic houses on 
the Continent. One result was a reflorescence of manuscript production that is 
responsible for the vast majority of what is preserved in Old English, since all but 
a small number of Old English manuscripts date to the late tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Hard times returned, however, with the renewal of Viking attacks in 
the reign of Athelred “the Unready” (a popular misconstruction of OE unreéd(d) 
ill-advised’), with the result that England was ultimately assimilated into a Dan- 
ish empire ruled by Cnut (or Canute, Old Norse Knuitr), who occupied the Eng- 
lish throne 1016-1035. The return of the nation to English control under Ed- 
ward the Confessor (reigned 1042-1066) was short-lived, for after his death the 
rulers of Norway and Normandy invaded, and the success of the latter brought 
to an end both the Viking and the Anglo-Saxon periods. 

4. Alfred took an interest in literacy extraordinary for a monarch of his 
time, and in accordance with his wishes, a variety of Latin texts were translated 
into English, some by Alfred himself. Thus, we are fortunate to have a substan- 
tial body of texts in the language of the Alfredian period. Beginning with Alfred’s 
reign, the influence of Wessex on the rest of England was naturally great both 
politically and culturally, and by the later period the West Saxon dialect was the 
national literate standard, written (though not spoken) in all parts of the island 
under English control. The Old English records are thus generally preserved in 
West Saxon, and by comparison there are scant remains of Kentish and of the 
Anglian dialects (a term that encompasses Northumbrian and Mercian). West 
Saxon hegemony gives rise to the peculiarity that Old English as we generally 
know it— that is, in its West Saxon form — is not the direct ancestor of modern 
standard varieties of English, which instead derive primarily from the English of 
London, a dialect more closely allied to Mercian. Thus, for example, MnE cold 
descends not from WS ¢éeald but from Midland cald. Dialects other than West 
Saxon are examined in Appendix B. 

5. Two varieties of West Saxon must be distinguished: Early West Saxon 
(EWS) is the dialect of the Alfredian period (the late ninth and early tenth 
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centuries), and it is replaced by Late West Saxon (LWS, attested from the 
middle of the tenth century on) as the result of a program of linguistic stan- 
dardization at the time of the Benedictine Reform. The relationship between the 
two dialects is not simply chronological: due to Mercian control of the South in 
the eighth century, Early West Saxon shows several characteristic Mercian 
orthographic features that probably do not reflect actual West Saxon speech, and 
these naturally disappear with the Reform. But the later dialect seems also to 
have been based on a different regional or social variety of West Saxon, since the 
treatment of front vowels and diphthongs in the two dialects presupposes 
different paths of development (see Campbell 1977: $301, Hogg 1992: $§163-75; 
hence the capitalization of “Early”). Spellings in the Glossary and in the early 
readings in this book are normalized to Early West Saxon standards, but spelling 
variants and Late West Saxon forms are explained in a series of chapters and 
gradually introduced into the readings. The spelling in the texts of the anthology 
that follows the grammar is not normalized at all. 

6. Old English is a Germanic language, most closely related to Old Frisian 
(OFris.), a language attested starting only in the late thirteenth century. Frisian 
today is confined to small areas of the Netherlands and northwestern Germany, 
but the Frisians dominated the North Sea coast in the Anglo-Saxon period. At a 
slight further remove are Old Saxon (OSax., attested from the ninth century, 
usually considered to be an Ingvaeonic or North Sea Germanic language, 
though that term is occasionally reserved for English and Frisian) and Old Low 
Franconian, reflected today in dialects of Low German and Dutch, respectively. 
Those with a knowledge of Old English can read these languages with relative 
ease, though there are significant differences in vocabulary. Old High German 
(OHG, from about 750) is distinguished from these other languages by, among 
other features, the High German Consonant Shift, which is responsible for a 
variety of regular phonological differences between German and English, such as 
the correspondence of z to t in Zapf, Zeitungen, Zunge = tap, tidings, tongue. 
These languages are referred to collectively as the West Germanic languages, 
distinguished from the more distantly related North Germanic, that is, the 
Germanic Scandinavian languages—for the medieval period most extensively 
recorded in Old Icelandic (Olcel.) manuscripts, starting about 1200—and the 
even further removed East Germanic, represented almost exclusively by Gothic, 
the language of the Visigoths. Gothic is particularly important for the compar- 
ative study of the Germanic languages, since it was recorded as early as the 
fourth century in a form more conservative than that of the other early Ger- 
manic languages. The Germanic languages represent one branch of a much 
larger family of Indo-European languages spoken since prehistoric times from 
the Indian subcontinent and western China to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Nearly all the native languages of present-day Europe are Indo-European 
(Finnish, Estonian, Hungarian, Saami, and Basque are the chief exceptions), as 
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are many of the languages of Bangladesh, India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iran, and 
Iraq. 

7. Some familiarity with the prehistory of Old English, especially its phono- 
logy, facilitates considerably an understanding of the structure of the language. 
Without an understanding, for example, of front mutation ($69) and back muta- 
tion ($113), it may be difficult to recognize verb forms and variant spellings of all 
parts of speech. The Germanic languages are said to be derived from a common 
protolanguage, called (Proto-)Germanic (abbr. [P]Gmc.), which can be recon- 
structed from a comparison of all the Germanic languages and an understanding 
of the linguistic changes that separate it in time from its descendants. Recon- 
structed forms are marked with an asterisk (*) to indicate that they are hypo- 
thetical. Thus, for example, OE hliehhan ‘laugh’, OF ris. hlakkia, OSax. hlahhian, 
OHG hlahhan, Olcel. hleja, and Gothic hlahjan are thought to be derived from 
PGmce. *hlahjan (that is, hliehhan is the reflex of *hlahjan, which in turn is the 
etymon of hliehhan) by a series of regular sound changes that applied with a 
high degree of regularity in every word they were capable of affecting. Similarly, 
OE stan ‘stone’, OFris. and OSax. stén, OHG stein, Olcel. steinn, and Gothic 
stains should all be derived from PGmce. *stainaz. Several protolanguages are 
also reconstructed for the intermediate stages between Proto-Germanic and Old 
English, the most important of which for the study of Old English is West Ger- 
manic (abbr. WGmc.), the ancestor of all Germanic languages but Gothic and 
the Germanic languages of Scandinavia. The family tree at the end of this chap- 
ter represents one common scholarly conception of the relations of the German- 
ic languages to one another. This diagram is certainly too schematic, in part 
because it does not take into account the way that change sometimes traverses 
language boundaries, affecting more than one language at once; but as an ap- 
proximation of the truth it remains a useful way to conceptualize the prehistory 
of English. 

8. The Indo-European languages are similarly to be derived from a hypo- 
thetical Proto-Indo-European (abbr. PIE), a language or group of languages 
spoken more than five thousand years ago, probably on the steppe north of the 
Black and Caspian Seas. It has traditionally been reconstructed with particular 
reliance on the evidence of Sanskrit, for the conservatism of its consonant 
system, and of Greek and Latin for their vocalism. The Germanic languages are 
distinguished from the other Indo-European languages by a variety of linguistic 
changes, the most familiar of which is named Grimm’s law after its discoverer 
Jacob Grimm (1785-1863), perhaps more familiar as the well-known collector, 
with his brother Wilhelm, of fairy tales. As Grimm noticed, the consonant sys- 
tem of the Germanic languages has undergone a massive shift, so that, for ex- 
ample, where other languages have p, Germanic languages have f (to Eng. father 
cf. Lat. pater, Gk. matyp, Skt. pitdr-), and where others have d, Germanic has t 
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(to Eng. two cf. Lat. duo, Gk. dvo, Skt. dvdu). Grimm’s law is explained in greater 
detail in Appendix A. 


Proto-Germanic 


Northwest Germanic East Germanic 
West Germanic Gothic 
Anglo-Frisian Low German High German North Germanic 
New Low German, West Norse East Norse 
Dutch, 
Flemish, 
Afrikaans New High German, 
Yiddish 
Icelandic, Danish, 
English Frisian Norwegian, Swedish 
Faroese 


Figure. One version of a genealogical model (Stammbaum) of the relations of the 
Germanic languages (except for Gothic, all end points [bolded] are living lan- 
guages). 


9. Because the spelling systems of languages are often arbitrary, linguists 
have adopted a standard set of symbols called the International Phonetic Al- 
phabet (or IPA) to represent the sounds encountered in the world’s languages. 
Symbols relevant to the study of Old English (conventionally enclosed in square 
brackets to indicate that they have phonetic reference), with approximate equi- 


CHAPTER | 


PHONOLOGY AND ORTHOGRAPHY 


A. Phonological Terms and Symbols 


valents, are the following: 


Consonants: 


[p 


] as in span 


as in fan 
] as in think 


| as in store 


] as in dose 


as in shoe 


[] as in choke 


[k] as in score 


[x] as in Scots loch or Germ. Nacht 
[h] as in hot 
Vowels: 
[i] as in beet [y] as in Fr. tube 
[1] as in bit [vy] as in Germ. Gliick 


[e] as in bait 
[e] as in bet 


[az] as in bat 


[@] as in Fr. neveu 
[ce] as in Fr. seul 
[a] as in about 


[b] asin ban 
[m] as in might 
[v] asin van 
[6] as in that 
[d] as in door 
[n] as in night 
[z] as in rose 

[I] as in late 


[d3] as in joke 

[r] as in run 

[j] as in yolk 

[g] as in gore 

[y] is the voiced equivalent of [x] 
[yn] as in ring 

[w] as in wet 


[u] as in boot 
[u] as in foot 
[o] as in boat 
[9] as in bought 


[a] as in father 
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A symbol resembling a colon (:) indicates length, and it may be used with both 
vowels and consonants. In Modern English, the articulation of [k] varies: it is 
nearer the front of the mouth in keep and nearer the back in cool. The same may 
be said of [g, 1] and of German [x]; and doubtless the same was true of OE [y] 
and [n]. Such variations will not be marked here, though they are assumed. 
When sounds vary this way, they are said to be phonemes, and the different 
articulations of a phoneme are referred to as allophones. Phonemes are by con- 
vention enclosed in virgules, e.g. /k/, and allophones in square brackets. 

10. Consonants can be classified conveniently according to their place and 
manner of articulation. In the list above, the consonants pronounced nearest the 
front of the mouth come first, and those farthest back in the mouth come last. In 
describing the places of articulation of these consonants we may say that [p, b, 
m] are all labial consonants, being pronounced with both lips; [f, v] are labio- 
dental, since they are formed with both the lips and the teeth; [8, 6] are dental, 
formed with the tip of the tongue against the teeth; [t, d, n, s, z, 1] are alveolar, 
formed with the tip or blade of the tongue against or in proximity to the alveolus 
(or “alveolar ridge,” the bony structure immediately behind the upper teeth); [/, 
yf, dj] are alveopalatal, formed with the tongue in proximity to the alveolus and 
the hard palate (the roof of the mouth immediately behind the alveolus); English 
[r] and [j] are palatal (the former is formed with the tip of the tongue pointing 
up toward the hard palate, or even farther back); [k, g, x, y, n] are velar, formed 
with the back of the tongue against or in proximity to the velum (or “soft palate,” 
the roof of the mouth farther back); [w] is labiovelar, formed with both the lips 
and the velum; and [h] is glottal, formed in the larynx, where the Adam’s apple 
is located. 

11. Consonants are also distinguished by their manner of articulation. 
They may be divided into voiceless and voiced varieties. To understand the 
difference, place your hand on your Adam’s apple: you will feel your vocal cords 
vibrate when you pronounce [v], which is voiced, but not [f], which is voiceless. 
In the list above, all the consonants in the left-hand column are voiceless, those 
on the right voiced. A distinction is also to be drawn among stops, fricatives, 
and affricates: in the articulation of the fricatives [f, v, 8, 6, s, z, , x, y, hl] air is 
only partly obstructed in its flow through the mouth, whereas in the articulation 
of the stops [p, b, m, t, d, n, k, g, n] one completely obstructs the flow of air in 
the mouth before releasing it. (Note that the nasal consonants [m, n, n] are 
classified as stops because the mouth is fully obstructed, even though air escapes 
through the nose; the non-nasal stops are oral stops.) Affricates are consonants 
that begin as stops but end as fricatives: thus, [1] is essentially a combination of 
[t] and [f], and [ds] is a combination of [d] and the voiced equivalent of [{] (the 
sound in measure, IPA [3]). The liquids [l, r] are more resonant than other 
consonants, being capable of forming syllables; and the glides [j, w] are the most 
vowel-like of consonants, differing very little from the vowels [i, u], respectively. 
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12. Vowels are distinguished on several bases. If you pronounce [i] imme- 
diately followed by [u] you will notice that your tongue moves back some. Ac- 
cordingly, all the vowels in the left-hand column above are classified as front 
vowels and those in the right-hand column as back vowels. Vowels are also 
distinguished by height: if you pronounce [i, e, z] in sequence you will find that 
your jaw drops as you do so. Thus, [i, y, u, 1, u, y] are called high vowels, [e, 9, 0, 
€, oe, 9] are called mid vowels, and [z, a] are low vowels. The vowels in the list 
are arranged vertically from high to low. So also you will notice that you round 
your lips to pronounce [u] and [o]. The rounded vowels are thus [y, u, y, u, 9, 0, 
ce, 9], and the rest are unrounded. If you have had no experience with French or 
German, you may not know how to pronounce the front round vowels [y, y, 9, 
ce]. For each one, form your mouth as if you were going to pronounce the vowel 
in the right-hand column, but instead pronounce that in the left-hand one; the 
result is the vowel in the central column. Thus, [y] is formed by shaping one’s 
mouth to pronounce [u] and saying [i] instead. Since, for example, [i] and [1] are 
both high front unrounded vowels, to differentiate this and other pairs a further 
distinction is required between tense and lax vowels: [i, y, u, e, 4, 0] are tense 
and the remainder are lax. The vowel [a] is different from the rest, as it is the 
only one that occurs only in fully unstressed syllables. It may be described simply 
as a lax central vowel. 

13. Exercise. Transcribe the following sentences into normal English spel- 
ling: (a) [6i englo seeksan puried lestad mor dan for sentfariz]. (b) [inormas 
tfendgaz tuk ples durm det taim]. 

14. Exercise. Transcribe the following sentences using the IPA symbols 
given above: (a) English spelling is anything but purely phonetic. (b) Unques- 
tionably, though, reading IPA transcriptions requires practice. 


B. Old English Characters and Sounds 


15. The Old English alphabet is similar to the Modern English one, though 
it lacks j and v, for which g (or i) and f (or, rarely, u), respectively, are used; k is 
occasionally used for normal c; and q and z are found almost exclusively in Latin 
borrowings, the latter with the value [ts], as in German. In the manuscripts there 
is no w per se, but there is a symbol p called wynn that is transliterated as w. The 
Old English alphabet contains three other letters not found in the modern 
alphabet: #4, @, called esc ‘ash’; B, p, called born ‘thorn’; and D, 6 called ‘edh’ or 
‘eth’ (an Icelandic word, not recorded in Old English). 

16. The values of Old English characters are not always the same as in 
Modern English, as the following table of symbols and sounds illustrates. If an 
Old English letter is not listed, it may be assumed to have roughly the same value 
as in Modern English. Especially for the vowels, the following are merely recom- 
mended pronunciations that do not aim at detailed accuracy (see §19 below): 
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CONSONANTS 


Graph OEExample and Gloss IPA 


Cc 


cg 
: 


pb, 6 


8.88 


oa 


om 


sz oc 


eS 


cyrice ‘church’ 
cuman ‘come’ 
ecg ‘edge’ 

éfre ‘ever’ 

fif ‘five’ 

gan ‘walk 

giet ‘yet’ 

sengan ‘singe’ 
fugol ‘bird’ 
heofon ‘sky’ 
brohte ‘brought’ 
risan ‘rise 

his ‘house’ 

scip ‘ship’ 

frosc ‘frog’ 

Oper, Oder ‘other 
pa, 64 ‘then’ 
weax ‘wax’ 


seet ‘sat 

déd ‘deed’ 
dagas ‘days’ 
land, lond ‘land’ 
hat ‘hot 
settan ‘set’ 

hé ‘he’ 

sittan ‘sit 
wid ‘wide’ 
God ‘God’ 
god ‘good’ 
ful ‘full 

fil ‘ugly, vile’ 
hyge ‘thought 
fyr ‘fire’ 


Conditions on Variables 
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[q] before/after i, often @, e, y 
[k] elsewhere 
[5] 
[v] between voiced sounds 
[f] elsewhere 
[g] word-initially and after n 
lj] before/after i, usu. also @, e, y 
[ds] often after in, en 
ly] elsewhere 
[h] syllable-initially 
[x] elsewhere 
[z] between voiced sounds 
[s] elsewhere 
(f] 
[sk] see §135 
[d] between voiced sounds 
[8] elsewhere 
[xs] later [ks] 
STRESSED VOWELS 
[z] 
[zr] 
[a] except before nasal consonants 
[>] before nasal consonants 
[ar] 
[e] 
[ez] 
li] 
[ix] 
[o] 
[o:] 
[u] 
[u:] 
ly] 
ly:] 
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DIPHTHONGS 
ea earm ‘arm’ [zu] 
éa éare ‘ear’ [aru] 
e€0 eorl ‘man’ [eu] 
é0 feoll ‘fel? [eru] 
ie hliehhan ‘laugh’ [iu] 
ie hieran ‘hear’ [iru] 


17. Note that geminated (i.e. doubled) consonants are different from non- 
geminates: for example, nn is like the long n in the middle of MnE pen-knife. The 
characters p and 6 are entirely interchangeable. The value of the fricatives p/0, f, 
and s is determined by environment: between voiced sounds they are voiced [6, 
v, z]; everywhere else (at the beginning or end of a word, or next to another 
voiceless consonant) they are voiceless [9, f, s]. This explains alternations like 
MhnE knife : knives, which derive from OE sg. cnif [kni:f] and pl. cnifas [kni:vas]. 
The voicing of fricatives took place only after vowels that received some degree 
of stress. This is why there is no voicing in, for example, hélpu ‘health’: this 
derives from *halibo, with unstressed i before p. Neither is there voicing of p in 
words like forbdm ‘therefore’ and bebenéan ‘consider’, since these have stress on 
the second syllable. At the beginning of the second element of a compound, too, 
a fricative usually remains unvoiced either by analogy or because it followed an 
unstressed vowel at the time that voicing took place, as in hiersum ‘compliant 
(PGmce. *hauzi-sum-) and manful ‘sinful (PGmc. *maina-ful-). Modern English 
pronunciation is not always a good indicator of Old English conditions in regard 
to the voicing of fricatives: for example, the fricatives were certainly voiced in the 
names Alfred, Léofric, and Edelréd. 

18. The different varieties of c and g are not distinguished in Old English 
manuscripts or in most editions of Old English texts, though for the learner’s 
benefit a system of overpointing is used in this book. The symbol ¢ is used to 
represent a variety of c that had become more or less identical with [1] by the 
end of the Old English period; plain c represents [k], which may have front and 
back varieties, as noted above. Defining the environments in which c and ¢ are 
found is a complicated process (see §135b); suffice it to say here that ¢ is often 
found in proximity to front vowels, and Modern English equivalents are usually 
the best guide to determining Old English pronunciation. The system of sounds 
represented by g is more complex. The sound that this represents was originally 
[y], which is the sound still found in most environments, as in dgan [a:yan]. ([y], 
written 3 in reconstructions, is pronounced at the same place as [g], but it is a 
fricative rather than a stop. It is the voiced equivalent of [x].) This sound 
changed to [g] after [n], as in lang ‘long’ [long] (note that OE ng always repre- 
sents ng as in finger, not as in ring); when geminated, as in frogga ‘frog’ [frog:a]; 
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and, by the late Old English period, at the beginning of a word, as in gan [ga:n]. 
Both varieties could be palatalized in proximity to front vowels. Thus, [y] was 
palatalized in swgde ‘said’ [szjde], but also gieman ‘mind’ [jizuman], since 
palatalization preceded the change of [y] to [g] at the beginning of a word. So 
also [g] was palatalized and subsequently affricated in proximity to some front 
vowels after [n], as in sengan [sendgan], and in gemination, as in ecg [eds] < 
*aggja-. In sum, then, g represents [y] except at the beginning of a word or in 
gemination or after n, where it stands for [g]; and g represents [j] everywhere 
except after n, where it represents [ds]. As for ¢¢, it almost always represents [d3]; 
exceptions are noted below ($135c). Similarly, sc stands for [{] (transcribed sé in 
this book), and only exceptionally does it stand for [sk] (transcribed sc): see 
§135d for details. 

19. Every Old English vowel has both a short and a long variety, and the 
length difference is phonemic — that is, short and long vowels are as different as 
any two consonants, distinguishing, for example, the meaning of ful ‘full’ and fal 
‘vile’. The accents found in manuscripts are not a reliable indication of vowel 
length, though they are often suggestive; vowel length in this book is marked on 
the basis of what can be learned from poetic meter and from the subsequent his- 
tory of the language. It is widely assumed that the only difference between long 
and short vowels in Old English was their length (see, e.g., Campbell 1977: §31 n. 
2, but cf. Hogg 1992: §2.8), and that assumption is almost certainly correct. Yet 
generations of handbooks have recommended that the short vowels [e, i, 0, u, y] 
be pronounced lax, as in Modern English — that is, as [e, 1, 9, u, y], respectively. 
Thus, for example, for settan ‘set’ the pronounciation [set:an], rather than 
[setran], has long been recommended, and for riden ‘ridden’, [riden] rather than 
[riden]. Given the difficulties that English speakers have producing tense vowels 
in such words, the lax ones are an acceptable substitute. It should be recognized, 
though, that lax vowels did occur in Old English: a and e had lax varieties before 
nasal consonants, as in man(n) [mon] (also spelt mon(n) in Early West Saxon, 
the dialect employed as the standard in this grammar) and men(n) [men] (also 
sometimes spelt men(n); see §§29, 111(c)). The spelling variation indicates that 
short vowels were normally tense when they did not stand before nasal con- 
sonants. (There is also some reason to believe that Old English vowels in general 
were lax before nasal consonants and otherwise tense: that is, it is probably also 
true that i, y, u represent [1, y, u] before nasal consonants but otherwise [i, y, uJ; 
and it may even be true that long vowels were lax before nasal consonants, al- 
though this has not been proved.) These probabilities obviously demand a com- 
plication of the vowel system, and along with the uncertainties involved, they 
provide sufficient reason for the handbooks to recommend pronunciations of 
the short vowels that more closely resemble Modern English vowels. The values 
of unstressed vowels are more difficult to specify. By the end of the Old English 
period all fully unstressed vowels were more or less interchangeable. For the 
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West Saxon dialect of the late ninth century (the standard used in this book) it is 
probably safest to assume that unstressed vowels were still distinct from one 
another. It may be that already by this time e represents [9], and all other vowels 
have more or less their stressed values, but lax rather than tense. But if this is so, 
this [9] was quite likely a true mid vowel, like German /2/, as opposed to the 
noticeably lower English /a/, and in that event English speakers can best ap- 
proximate it by pronouncing it as unstressed [e]. Thus, the unstressed vowels of 
Alfredian Old English are more distinct than those of Modern English, and 
English speakers must make an effort not to reduce them all to [9]. Only in the 
spelling combinations el, er, en and ul, ur (or ol, or), un, um, when these derive 
from syllabic resonants, is the vowel to be regarded as relatively indistinct, since 
such spellings probably do not represent vowel-plus-resonant combinations but 
syllabic consonants. 

20. There is considerable scholarly disagreement about the value of Old 
English diphthongs. Some grammars prescribe [zo, eo, io] for ea, eo, ie, respec- 
tively. At least for the latter two diphthongs this is not plausible, since Middle 
English evidence demonstrates that in the South and West they retained some 
degree of rounding. Moreover, since [9] is not a glide in Modern English, these 
values give the unfortunate impression that these digraphs represent sequences 
of two vowels rather than diphthongs. (The difference is like that between pro- 
nouncing MnE eye normally, as one syllable, and pronouncing it as two, ah-ee.) 
In this grammar the values [zeu, eu, iu] will be assumed for the short diphthongs 
and [zeru, etu, itu] for the long—the latter of which series, if not their actual val- 
ues in late Old English, are values they actually had at one stage in their devel- 
opment. Diphthongs, it should be noted, are usually found only in syllables bear- 
ing some degree of stress. 

21. Sometimes the digraphs ea and eo do not actually represent diphthongs. 
For example, the words sceamian ‘shame’ geong ‘young’, and sengean ‘singe’ rep- 
resent [fomian], [jong], and [sendgan]: here the silent letter e does not represent 
an actual sound but merely indicates that the preceding consonant is palatal. 
Such silent vowels will be underpointed in this book, as in sceamian, geong, and 
sengean. 

22. Most words are accented on the first syllable. There are two exceptions: 
(1) the prefix ge- is never stressed, and the prefixes be- and for- almost never; (2) 
prefixes of verbs are unstressed, so that the primary stress falls on the root syl- 
lable, as in dbéncan ‘invent’, underwrédian ‘support’, and cetspornan ‘stumble’ 
(cf. étspornung ‘stumbling block’). When a verb is stressed on the prefix (and 
this is rare), as in dndswarian ‘reply’, it is because the verb is derived from a 
noun (cf. dndswaru ‘response’). Even names taken from Latin sources are almost 
always stressed on the first syllable: thus, although the second syllable is stressed 
in the Modern English equivalents of the name Arcestratés (Lat. Archistrates) 
and Samaritanisc ‘Samaritan’, and the third in Apollonius, in Old English they all 
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bear initial stress. Note that the prefix ge- often has no discernible meaning, and 
so for the purpose of alphabetization in the Glossary it is ignored. The uses of ge- 
are examined in $94. It should be noted that in addition to the stress borne by 
every word (lexical stress) there is clausal stress, which, just as in Modern 
English, is heaviest on words that convey the most meaning (nouns, adjectives, 
infinitives, participles, polysyllabic adverbs) and lightest on those that serve 
chiefly grammatical functions (prepositions, conjunctions, pronominal forms 
modifying nouns). Between the two categories lies a class of words that may or 
may not receive clausal stress, including pronouns, most short adverbs, and 
finite verbs (those that are inflected for person, number, etc., i.e. verb forms 
other than infinitives and participles). 

23. Unstressed vowels are generally shortened. A half-stress falls on some 
middle and final syllables, for example the last in ungeliefedlic ‘incredible’, which 
is stressed because it follows an unstressed syllable— hence the long vowel here, 
though the adjective suffix is short when, as usual, it is unstressed, as in bocli¢ 
‘scholarly’. So also words that have stressed and unstressed forms, especially 
pronouns and prepositions, may have long or short vowels, depending on con- 
text. In accordance with convention, in this book the vowels in nearly all such 
words are marked long, though it should be assumed that in many instances the 
vowels are actually short: for example, in sé mann ‘that person’ the demon- 
strative sé bears a macron, though the vowel actually was almost certainly short 
under most circumstances. The preposition bi ‘about’ is an exception, since it is 
often spelt differently, as be, when it is unstressed. The practice of marking these 
unstressed vowels long avoids the confusion that can result from marking them 
alternately long and short; and in any case it is difficult to determine with as- 
surance in all contexts whether words like these were or were not stressed. By 
convention also, the prefixes d- and to- are marked as containing long vowels, 
though they should actually have contained short vowels in verbs, where they are 
unstressed. 

24. Exercise. Transcribe the following Old English words using IPA 
symbols. You may find it useful to look at the phonetic transcription at the end 
of Chapter II first. Words: stdnas, bryég, sang, giefan, Céosad, mengan, geogud, 
ya. 


CHAPTER II 


GRAMMATICAL GENDER e¢ CASE FUNCTIONS 
MASCULINE a-STEMS 
ANGLO-FRISIAN BRIGHTENING AND RESTORATION OF a 


25. Old English nouns, adjectives, and pronouns are declined; that is, they 
have grammatical endings, or inflections, that vary in order to indicate different 
grammatical relations. Most of this variation has been lost in Modern English, 
but the modern language uses the plural inflection -(e)s and the possessive in- 
flections -’s and -s’ for nouns, and the pronouns also vary to indicate gram- 
matical relations, taking the forms I, me, my, mine, and so forth. 

26. The declension of nouns varies by gender, and as in many of the Indo- 
European languages there are three genders in Old English, masculine, fem- 
inine, and neuter (the last term meaning ‘neither’ in Latin). Old English is un- 
like Modern English in regard to gender: Modern English nouns have natural 
gender, meaning that their gender is congruent with the sex of their referents, so 
that, with few exceptions, persons (and sometimes animals) take the pronoun he 
or she, whereas inanimate objects take it. Old English nouns, on the other hand, 
have grammatical gender, meaning that the gender of a noun cannot be pre- 
dicted from the sex of its referent: OE wer ‘man’ is masculine and rice ‘kingdom’ 
is neuter, but wif ‘woman’ and megden ‘girl’ are both neuter, wifmann ‘female’ is 
masculine, wépnedcynn ‘the male sex’ is neuter, and dugup ‘warriors’ and fierd 
‘army, home defense’ are feminine. As regards gender, the rules of agreement, 
like most Old English syntactic rules, tolerate many exceptions. The gender of a 
pronoun very often agrees with that of its antecedent, but very often, too, natural 
gender will prevail, so that, for example, a pronoun referring back to éild ‘child’ 
(neut.) might be neuter, but it might also be masculine or feminine, depending 
on the sex of the child. In regard to gender, Old English was clearly a language in 
transition, already in the process of discarding the ancient system of grammat- 
ical gender, which still characterizes most present-day Indo-European languages, 
in favor of the Modern English system of natural gender. 

27. Old English has five declensional cases: 


The nominative is the case of the subject of the sentence. It is used 
additionally for a subjective complement (or “predicate nominative”), as in Peet 
wees god cyning! “That was a good king!’ (Beo 11). As Old English has no 
separate vocative case, the nominative is also used in direct address, as in Hweet 
scegst bi, ierpling? “What do you say, farmer?’ (AEColl 22). 

The accusative is the usual case of the direct object of the verb, as in Sé 
cyning geaf pone eorldém Tostige Godwines sunu eorles “The king gave the 
earldom to Tostig, son of Earl Godwine’ (ChronE 1055). It is also used ad- 
verbially to express duration or extent, as in Ld, ha ic lufode & pine. Eallne deg 
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sméaung min is ‘Oh, how I have loved your law! It is my preoccupation all day’ 
(PsGII [Lindeléf] 118.97). Another example is Nelle ic beorges weard oferfléon 
fotes trem ‘I shall not flee from the barrow’s inhabitant a foot’s pace’ (Beo 
2524). The accusative case is usual or common after many prepositions, 
including geond ‘throughout’, onforan ‘in front of, burh ‘through’, and wiber 
‘against’. 

The genitive expresses possession, as in the sentence bet wes innweorud 
Earmanri¢es ‘That was Eormanric’s court’ (Wid 111). In Modern English we 
can say either “Eormanric’s court” or “the court of Eormanric,” but Old English 
has no construction comparable to the latter: in a phrase such as sum wer of 
Scotta péode ‘a certain man of the nation of the Irish’ (Bede 4, 25.350.5), the 
literal meaning of of is ‘from’. Thus, the expression an heora means ‘one of 
them’ and is an example of a partitive genitive. There is also an objective 
genitive, as in metodes ege ‘fear of the Lord’ (because the Lord is the object of 
one’s fear), as opposed to the possessive, subjective genitive (e.g., Earmanric 
possesses his court). As in Modern English, possessives are sometimes used in 
an adjectival or adverbial function, as in Sum wees ehtwelig epeles cynnes rice 
geréfa “There was a certain wealthy, powerful senator of noble family’ (Jul 18) 
and wiges heard ‘firm in battle’ (And 839). The genitive is also used adverbially 
in constructions like nihtes ‘by night’, unwilles ‘unwillingly’, and his weges ‘on 
his way’, and in such very common expressions as ealles ‘completely’, nealles 
‘not at all’, elles ‘else’, and pes ‘after that, to such an extent’. The genitive case is 
used with a small number of prepositions, including itan ‘outside of and wid 
‘toward’. 

The dative is the case of the indirect object, the receiver of the direct 
object, as in ond sende him micla giefa ‘and sent him great gifts’ (ChronA 885). 
The dative may also express possession, most commonly with parts of the body 
or attributes, as in swylce mé were sé hrycg forbrocen ‘as if my back were 
broken’ (Ps 31.4) and Hyge wes him hinfus “His thoughts were on getting away’ 
(Beo 755). It is sometimes used in comparisons, as in mérra eallum gesceaftum 
‘more glorious than all creation’ (CP 41.301.12). The dative is frequently used 
adverbially, as in brim dagum ‘for three days’, niede ‘by necessity’, and lytle 
‘somewhat’. Very many prepositions take the dative case, including et ‘at’, of 
‘from’, and f6 ‘for, to’. 

The instrumental case is moribund in Old English, most of the case forms 
being indistinguishable from dative ones. After the earliest texts, discrete 
instrumental inflections survive only in the masculine and neuter singular of 
some pronouns and adjectives, and thus, in most declensional categories it is 
convenient to treat the dative and instrumental as one case. The instrumental 
expresses means, as in Scealt nu dédum rof, edeling anhydig, ealle megene 
feorh ealgian ‘Determined prince, renowned for your deeds, you must now 
protect your life with all your strength’ (Beo 2666), or accompaniment, as in 
getrume micle ‘with a large entourage’ (Beo 922). But it is most commonly 
encountered in the demonstrative py or bon, used in comparatives, as in Cyning 
wees py blidra “The king was the happier’ (Ele 96), in set expressions like py Ics 
‘lest’, and as a conjunction, as in by hé wiste gearwe ‘because he knew very well’ 
(GenA 2626). 
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28. The following are paradigms of strong masculine nouns of the com- 
monest class, called a-stems because in Proto-Germanic the stem ended in a 
characteristic -a- before the inflection was added: for example, nom. sg. stan 
‘stone’ derives from PGmce. *staina-z. This is the commonest class of noun in 
Old English. The examples are sé stan, sé deg ‘the day’, and sé engel ‘the angel’. 


Singular 
Nom. sé stan deg engel 
Acc. pone stan deg engel 
Gen. pes stanes dzeges engles 
Dat. pm (pam) stane dege engle 
Instr. by (pon, pé) stane deege engle 
Plural 

Nom., Acc. pa stanas dagas englas 
Gen. para stana daga engla 
Dat., Instr. pm (pam) stanum dagum englum 


Note once again that the dative and instrumental of nouns are indistinguishable, 
and in demonstratives they are differentiated only in the singular. Note, too, that 
in the paradigm of engel the vowel of the second syllable is lost when a third 
syllable is added. The cause of this is syncope, as explained below in $33. 

29. At some point in the prehistory of Old English, short a became nasalized 
before a nasal consonant (m, n), and the resulting sound in stressed syllables is 
spelt either a or o in Early West Saxon, as in mann beside monn ‘person’. (In the 
Glossary, the spelling with a is used in all such words; in the readings in the first 
few chapters of this book, both spellings will be found.) In unstressed syllables 
there is no alternation: the spelling a is used. In all other environments (that is, 
wherever it had not become nasalized 4), a was fronted to @, a process some- 
times referred to as Anglo-Frisian brightening because its results are found in 
both English and Frisian, the language most closely related to English. Hence OE 
deg, fest ‘firm’ = OHG tag, fast-, Olcel. dagr, fastr. The change of a to @ was 
later reversed, however (though still in prehistoric times), in a process referred 
to as restoration of a, under two conditions: 

(a) when w followed immediately, as in gesawen ‘seen’ and awel ‘hook’. This 
change took place because w is a back consonant, and the transition between 
front @ and back w is more difficult to articulate than that between a and w; 

(b) when a back vowel (a, 0, u) followed in the next syllable. This explains 
the alternation between a and @ in the paradigm of deg. Restoration of a did not 
take place, however, in closed syllables (i.e. when the vowel was followed by two 
or more consonants), hence dat. pl. creftum ‘skills’ beside dagum. Note that a 
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similar, though considerably less regular, alternation affects the West Saxon 
vowel @: compare nom. sg. m@g ‘kinsman’ to nom. pl. magas, etc. 

30. Exercise. Apply the just-described rules governing the development of a 
to the following Prehistoric Old English (PrOE) forms and show how they 
would be written in Early West Saxon: *water, *sang, *pap, *faran, *aftan, *sadol, 
*wamm, “lat, *bap, *bapu, *fastum, *campian, *fader. 

31. Exercise. For each of the following masculine a-stem nouns, give the 
case-form requested, including the demonstrative: sé weall ‘the wall’ (gen. sg.), sé 
scield ‘the shield’ (dat. sg.), sé corn ‘the grain’ (acc. sg.), sé camp ‘the battle’ (acc. 
pl.), sé ford ‘the ford’ (dat. pl.), sé gnet ‘the gnat’ (gen. pl.), sé hweel ‘the whale’ 
(nom. pl.), sé heft ‘the captive’ (dat. pl.). 


READING 


This account of Athelwold’s reforms (on which see $3 above) is based on the 
entry for the year 963 in the Peterborough Chronicle. The vocabulary may be 
located in the Glossary at the end of the book. Following the reading is a list of 
forms that you have not yet learned to analyze, in the order in which they 
appear in the reading selection. On the normalization of the spelling of this and 
subsequent readings to Early West Saxon standards, see $5. 


On Eadgares dagum, Engla cyninges, weard Adelwold td p&m biscophade ge- 
coren on Wintan ¢eastre, and hine gehalgode Dunstan sé ercebiscop on 
Cantwara byrg on bone sunnandeg sé wees pees halgan Andréas meesseefenn. 
Sona ongonn sé biscop AEpelwold pa clericas fram pzm biscoprice ut adrifan, 
forpam pe hie noldon nanne regol healdan, ond hé sette munucas ber on heora 
stede. Siddan com hé to bem cyninge ond beed hine pet hé scolde him giefan 
ealle ba mynsteru be er tobrocene weron fram bam h&denum. Ond sé cyning 
liefde bem biscope bet, ond sona ongonn hé para munuca getimbru geedstadol- 
ian ond Godes his mid madmum gefyllan. 


weard, became, was, 3 sg. pret. of noldon = ne woldon, 3 pl. pret. 
weordan of ne willan, not wish, refuse 

gecoren, chosen, pass. part. of nanne, acc. sg. masc. of nan 
céosan sette, 3 sg. pret. of settan 

hine, acc. sg. of hé heora, gen. pl. of hé 

gehalgode, 3 sg. pret. of halgian com, 3 sg. pret. of cuman 

sé, here a relative pronoun which beed, 3 sg. pret. of biddan 

halgan, gen. sg. of halga scolde, 3 sg. pret. sj. of sculan 

Andréas, gen. sg. him, dat. sg. of hé 

ongonn, 3 sg. pret. of onginnan ealle, acc. pl. neut. of eall 


hie, nom. pl. of hé mynsteru, acc. pl. of mynster 
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tobrocene, pass. part. of liefde, 3 sg. pret. of liefan 
tobrecan, nom. pl. neut. getimbru, acc. pl. of +timbre 
weron, 3. pl. pret. of béon 


Here is a broad phonetic transcription of the passage. Lexical stress should be 
assumed to fall on the first syllable of words of more than one syllable unless it is 
otherwise marked here by the symbol ' indicating stress on the immediately 
following syllable. Vowels are assumed to be lax in syllables of lesser lexical or 
clausal stress, and before nasal consonants. This transcription is a conjecture; 
vowel qualities and quantities in particular are much disputed. 


[on zetudga:res dayum engla kyninges weeur8 zdalwold to: Gaim bifopha:de 
jekoran on wintandfeeustre ond hine je'ha:lyode dunstan se zertfebifop on kontwara 
byrj on Oone sun:andeej se wees Ozs ha:lyan ondre:as meestezervan soina on'gon se 
bifop edalwald Oa: Klertkas from Qzerm bifoprizye uzt a'dri:van for'Oa:m Oe hie 
noldon nainze reyol heeuldan ond he: setre munukas Ozer on heura stede si8:an 
ko:m he: to: Oz:m kynmge ond berd hme Qeet he: falde him jiuvan zulze Oa: 
munstaru Qe ztr to brokane weeiron from Oa:m hee:danum ond se kyning leexvde 
Qzezm bifope Ozet ond so:na on'gon he: Oa:ra munuka je'trmbru je'edstadolijan ond 
godes hu:s mid maz6mum je'fyl:an] 
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NEUTER a-STEMS ¢ USES OF DEMONSTRATIVES 
DUAL-CASE PREPOSITIONS ¢ STRONG AND WEAK VERBS 
FIRST AND SECOND PERSON PRONOUNS 


32. Neuter a-stems bear a resemblance to their masculine counterparts in 
declension. Examples are beet scip ‘the ship’, pet feet ‘the vessel’, bet wif ‘the 
woman’, and peet héafod ‘the head’: 


Singular 

Nom., Acc. pet scip feet wif héafod 

Gen. pes scipes feetes wifes héafdes 

Dat. pm (pam) scipe fete wife héafde 

Instr. by (pon, pé) scipe fete wife héafde 

Plural 

Nom., Acc. pa s¢cipu fatu wif héafdu, héafod 
Gen. para scipa fata wifa héafda 


Dat., Instr. pb#m (bam) scipum —fatum wifum  héafdum 


As with all neuters, there is no inflectional difference between the nominative 
and the accusative. In the nom.-acc. plural, the ending is -u (often -a in LWS) 
after light syllables, but this -u is lost after heavy ones. (A light syllable contains 
a short vowel or short diphthong followed by one consonant, as in scipum; a 
heavy syllable contains a long vowel or long diphthong or is closed by two or 
more consonants, as in wifum, héafod, and wordum ‘words’.) Hence there is -u 
in the plural of neuters like hof ‘dwelling’ and geoc ‘yoke’, but not those like géar 
‘year’, sweord ‘sword’, and bearn ‘child’. The type héafdu, héafod in the plural is 
much disrupted by analogy, but where -u is preserved it may be attributed to the 
fact that the prehistoric form was *héafudu, and thus it ended in a light syllable 
followed by a light syllable. Final -u, when it is not lost, sometimes appears as -o. 
33. The process by which vowels like this -u were lost after heavy syllables is 
referred to as apocope. Similarly, in prehistoric Old English, some vowels were 
lost not just at the ends of words but also in middle syllables after heavy syllables, 
and this explains why a vowel appears in nom. engel and héafod that disappears 
in gen. engles and héafdes. This process was referred to above (§28) as syncope. 
Occasionally there are to be found forms like gen. héafodes rather than usual 
héafdes, but these are due to an analogical process: the stem-form héafod found 
in the nominative was extended analogically, replacing the stem-form héafd- in 
the inflected cases—the same way, for example, many Americans pronounce 
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bottling as three syllables, though the OED prescribes two: those who use three 
have analogically substituted the pronunciation of the uninflected stem bottle. 
Syncope in Old English does not normally take place after a light syllable; hence, 
masc. eofor ‘boar’ and werod ‘troop’ take the forms eofores and werodes in the 
genitive. However, alternations like those caused by syncope are to be found 
even in some disyllabic stems with light syllables, as with fugol ‘bird’, gen. fugles. 
The explanation is that the nominative form in Proto-Germanic was *fuglaz, and 
when the ending *-az was lost, the word was reduced to one syllable —the way it 
is still pronounced in some Scandinavian languages (cf. MnIcel. fugl). In West 
Germanic, though, the final -] came to be syllabic — that is, it was pronounced as 
a separate syllable, like -le in MnE bottle, spelt -ol or -el in Old English. Hence we 
find a disyllabic stem only in the cases in which -/ came to be final by the loss of 
endings. Naturally, only stems that end in consonants capable of becoming 
syllabic (J, r, n, rarely m) will show this alternation. In short, stems like engel and 
héafod with heavy initial syllables will show stem alternations in the paradigm, 
due to syncope; alternations in similar stems with light initial syllables are harder 
to predict. Apocope and syncope are explained in greater detail in §137. 

34. Exercise. For each of the following neuter a-stem nouns, give the case- 
form requested, including the demonstrative: bet sweord ‘the sword’ (nom. pl.), 
beet god ‘the god’ (acc. pl.), bet wif ‘the woman’ (instr. sg.), bet beep ‘the bath’ 
(acc. pl.), peet nieten ‘the beast’ (gen. pl.); bat béacen ‘the sign’ (gen. sg.). 

35. Note that the demonstrative pronoun pet is usually best translated “the” 
rather than “that”; and yet “that” is sometimes more appropriate, as the word is a 
demonstrative pronoun, not identical to the Modern English definite article. 
(Neither is there an indefinite article. When dn and sum resemble articles, they 
are usually best rendered ‘a certain’.) Just like the Modern English demon- 
stratives this and that, these Old English demonstratives may serve as deter- 
miners, modifying nouns as in the paradigm above, or they may stand on their 
own as pronouns, for example in Sé wes betere bonne ic! “He was better than I! 
(Beo 469). These demonstratives may also be used as relative pronouns, as in his 
ancenneda sunu, purh pone hé gesceop ealle gesceafta ‘his only-begotten son, 
through whom he created all creatures’ (43Hom 1.73) and are uncleénan gepoht- 
as and weorc, 6a wé sceolon simle adcwellan ‘our unclean thoughts and deeds, 
which we should always suppress’ (4ECHom 1, 138.28). More commonly, how- 
ever, either a demonstrative is used in conjunction with the indeclinable relative 
particle pe, or pe is used alone. Examples are, respectively, burh pone de syndon 
ealle bing gesceapene ‘through whom all things are created’ (Hom 1.170) and 
from his dgnum bréper Alexandre, pe Leecedémonia rice pa heefde ‘by his own 
brother Alexander, who then held the kingdom of Sparta’ (Or 3.7 [Bately] 
61.13). Instead of the demonstrative, a personal pronoun may be used, as in 
Eadig by6 sé wer, pe his tohopa byé t6 swylcum drihtne ‘Blessed is the man whose 
hope is in such a lord’ (PPs 39.4), though this type is rare. Either the relative 
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pronoun may agree with its antecedent in case or it may assume the case of its 
function within the relative clause. Thus, in healsbéaga mest para pe ic on foldan 
gefreegen hebbe ‘the greatest of neck-ornaments that I have heard of on earth’ 
(Beo 1195), bara (gen. pl.) agrees with its antecedent healsbéaga in regard to 
case, even though its referent is the direct object in the relative clause, whereas in 
rice randwiga, pone be héo on reste abréat ‘a powerful shield-warrior whom she 
destroyed in his sleep’ (Beo 1298), the antecedent randwiga is nominative, but 
pone is accusative, serving as the direct object in the relative clause. Note that a 
demonstrative may even stand for both a relative pronoun and its pronominal 
antecedent, as in Nis naht peet pu seegst ‘Tt is not at all that which you say’ (ApT 
6.27). Inclusion of the antecedent is especially frequent with pronouns and ad- 
verbs beginning in hw-, e.g. hwonne hé moste ber béon ‘for the time that he was 
permitted to be there’ (cf. HomU 37 [Nap 46] 33). 

36. As in many Indo-European languages, several prepositions may take 
more than one case in objects they govern, and for the most part the case is 
determined on a principled basis, according to whether the object is in motion 
(in which event the accusative is used) or at rest (in which event the dative): 
compare donne hie hweorfad in pa halgan burg ‘when they come into that holy 
city [acc.]’ (GuthA 812) and pér wit wilna a in dere beorhtan byrg brican 
moton ‘where we may forever enjoy our hearts’ desires in that bright city [dat.]’ 
(GuthB 1190). The relevant prepositions are beforan ‘before’, behindan ‘behind’, 
binnan ‘within’, bufan ‘above’, gemang ‘among’, in ‘in, into’, innan ‘in, within’, 
ofer ‘over, across’, on ‘in, on, into’, under ‘under’, uppan ‘upon, on’, and wibutan 
‘outside’. They are obelized in the Glossary. It should also be noted that Old 
English prepositions may follow their objects (and are thus called postpositive), 
as in expressions like him to ‘to him’ and goldburgum in ‘in golden towns’; and 
especially in verse, postpositive prepositions may be separated from their ob- 
jects, as in swa ic bé wéne to ‘as I expect of you’ (Beo 1396). Prepositions may 
also lack an overt object, for which one must be supplied in translation, as with 
béah ée héo to genéadod were ‘though she was compelled to [it]’ (ApT 3.19). 

37. In Modern English, grammarians distinguish between regular and 
irregular verbs, the former forming the past tense and the passive participle by 
the addition of -ed, the latter by any other means. A similar but not identical 
distinction obtains in Old English between weak and strong verbs. Strong verbs 
add no suffix for tense (only person and number), but alternations in their root 
vowels (as with OE singan, sang, sungen = MnE sing, sang, sung) are used to 
distinguish the tenses and the passive participle. Such vowel alternations are 
known as ablaut. Weak verbs, on the other hand, take a suffix in the preterite 
and passive participle containing a dental consonant d or t, which may or may 
not be accompanied by certain changes to the stem. In the preterite, this suffix 
takes one of several forms, -d-, -ed-, -t-, or -od-, and to these are added endings 
indicating person and number. Thus, the preterite plural of hieran ‘hear’ is 
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hierdon, in which -d- is the sign of the preterite and -on indicates that the verb 
agrees with a plural subject. Passive participles receive the same dental suffixes, 
and to these may be added some of the same endings found on adjectives. These 
different types of verbs will be studied in detail in the following chapters, but in 
the meantime it may be useful to list the preterite endings of weak verbs, added 
after the dental suffix to indicate person and number: 


Sing. 1. -e Pl. 1.-on 
2. -est 2.-on 
3.-e 3. -on 


Note that in all verb classes and in each tense, Old English has one inflection for 
all forms of the plural. The difference between the second person singular and 
plural is one of actual number; the use of the plural for formal address, as in 
most European languages (cf. French tu, vous, German du, Sie, Spanish tu, usted) 
and in some later stages of English, is unknown in Old English. 

38. The first and second person pronouns (i¢ and pu, respectively) are 
declined in three numbers: singular, dual, and plural. These are the only words 
in Old English in which the ancient Indo-European category of dual number is 
preserved. In the accusative, the second, alternative form is found only in poetry 
and in some Anglian texts: 


Sg. Du. Pl. Sg. Du. Pl. 
Nom. i¢ wit we pa git ge 
Acc. mé,mec unc,uncet is, tsi¢ pé, pec = inc, incit = éow, éowic 
Gen. min uncer tre,tser pin incer e€ower 
Dat. mé unc us pe iné éow 
READING 


Luke 18:10-14 


Twégen menn férdon to sumum temple pet hie hie gebeden, an sundorhalga 
and oder manfull. Da stéd sé Fariséus and hine bus gebeed: “God, bé ic boncas 
do, forpam pe i¢ neom swyl¢e 6dre menn: réaferas, unrihtwise, unrihthemeras, 
o0de éac swylce bés manfulla. Ic feeste tuwa on wucan; i¢ selle teobunga ealles 
pees be ic hebbe.” Da stéd sé manfulla feorran ond nolde furdum his éagan 
ahebban upp to pam heofone, ac hé béot his bréost and cweep, “God, béo bu 
milde mé synfullum.” Sodlice i¢ éow secge beet bés ferde gerihtwisod to his htse, 
forpam pe zl¢ be hine upp ahef6 bid geniderod, ond sé be hine niderad bid upp 
ahafen. 
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menn, nom. pl. of mann 
férdon, pret. pl. of féran 


gebeden, might pray, pret. pl. sj. 


of biddan 
stod, 3 sg. pret. of standan 
gebed, 3 sg. pret. of biddan 
poncas = pancas 
do, 1 sg. pres. of don 
neom = ne + eom, | sg. pres. of 
béon 
ddre, nom. pl. of dder 
unrihtwise, nom. pl. of 
unrihtwis 
feeste, 1 sg. pres. of feestan 
wucan, dat. sg. of wicu, wucu 
selle, 1 sg. pres. of sellan 
téopunga, acc. sg. of teopung 


hebbe, 1 sg. pres. of habban 
éagan, acc. pl. of éage 
béot, 3 sg. pret. of béatan 
cweb, 3 sg. pret. of cwedan 
béo, imp. of béon 
secge, 1 sg. pres. of secgan 
férde, 3 sg. pret. of féran 
gerihtwisod, pass. part. of 
rihtwisian, nom. sg. 
ahef6, 3 sg. pres. of ahebban 
bid, 3 sg. fut. of béon 
geniderod, pass. part. of 
niderian, nom. sg. 
niderad, 3 sg. pres. of niderian 
ahafen, pass. part. of ahebban, 
nom. sg. 
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CHAPTER IV 


0-STEMS e THIRD PERSON AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 
VERBAL RECTION ¢ SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 


39. The 6-stems are all feminine, and this is the commonest class of fem- 
inine nouns. Examples are séo giefu ‘the gift’, séo oferméttu ‘pride’, séo lar ‘learn- 
ing’, and séo frofor ‘solace’: 


Singular 
Nom. séo giefu oferméttu lar frofor 
Acc. pa giefe ofermétte lare frofre 
Gen. pere giefe ofermétte lare frofre 
Dat., Instr. pére giefe ofermétte lare frofre 
Plural 

Nom., Acc. a giefa, -e ofermétta,-e lara, -e frofra, -e 
Gen. para giefa, -ena ofermétta lara frofra 
Dat., Instr. pdm (pam) giefum oferméttum larum frofrum 


Again, -u (rarely -o) is preserved after a light stem in nom. giefu but lost after a 
heavy one in /dr. This -u is preserved in oferméttu because this derives from 
*obar-méd-ipu, in which -u follows a light syllable; fréfor, on the other hand, is 
like fugol ($33): -or derives from an originally nonsyllabic consonant, and the 
reconstructed form nom. *frobru shows that -u never followed a light syllable. 
(The sound represented by 5 is a voiced bilabial fricative [B], similar to [v] but 
formed only with the lips, without the aid of the teeth.) Thus, -u was lost, and -r 
became syllabic. The only other peculiarity of these paradigms is that the gen- 
itive plural ending may be either -a or -ena, though the latter is rare after heavy 
stems. 

40. Exercise. For each of the following 6-stem nouns, give the case-form 
requested, including the demonstrative: séo scolu ‘the troop’ (dat. sg.); séo sorg 
‘the sorrow’ (dat. pl.); séo laf ‘the remainder’ (gen. sg.); séo ceaster ‘the town’ 
(acc. pl.); séo lufu ‘the love’ (gen. pl.). 

41. The demonstrative pronoun sé may often be translated ‘the’, but it is not 
exactly equivalent to a definite article. Often it is best rendered ‘this’ or ‘that’, 
and occasionally it is not to be translated at all, as with séo [dr ‘learning’ and bone 
geféan ‘joy’. Now that we have seen all its forms, it may be useful to summarize 
the declension of the demonstrative pronoun sé: 
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Masc. Fem. Neut. Pl. 
Nom. sé séo pet pa 
Acc. pone pa pet pa 
Gen. pes pere pes para, pera 
Dat. pem, bam pre pm, pam pm, pam 
Instr. pon, py, pé pre pon, py, pé pm, pam 


The forms of the third person pronoun ‘he, she, it’ are quite similar to these, 
showing mostly the same endings: 


Masc. Fem. Neut. Pl. 
Nom. hé héo hit hie, hi, héo 
Acc. hine, hiene hie, hi hit hie, hi, héo 
Gen. his hire, hiere his hira, heora 
Dat. him hire, hiere him him, heom 


(The forms separated by commas represent alternate spellings only, not different 
genders.) These pronouns may also be used in a reflexive sense, since many 
verbs permit or demand a reflexive object that may or may not require trans- 
lation. Examples are ba bewende Nér6 hine to Paulum “Then Nero turned (him- 
self) to Paul’ (CHomI 26, 378.8) and ba under bem pa besteel hé hine on niht 
on weg ‘Then in the meantime he stole away by night’ (ChronA 901.12). Other 
personal pronouns of course may also be used reflexively: examples are On pisne 
héahengel we sculon gelyfan and biddan us on fultum ‘In this archangel we ought 
to believe and pray for help (for ourselves)’ (LS 24 [MichaelTristr] 21) and List 
piand rest pé? ‘Are you lying down and resting (yourself)? (ZELS[Martin]1151). 

42. Exercise. Substitute the correct form of the Old English third person 
pronoun for each boldface noun phrase, using natural gender: 1. The abbess 
gave the priest a blessing. 2. King Burgred offered the queen’s servant golden 
rings. 3. The Vikings seized the land of the English. 

43. Although the accusative is the usual case for the direct object, some 
verbs take the dative or genitive in what might be perceived as normally an ac- 
cusative function. Examples are unéade mehte &r enig bem Gallium odfleéon 
‘only with difficulty had any been able to flee the Gauls (dat.)’ (Or 2.8 [Bately] 
52.34), Bric pisses beages “Enjoy this neck-ring (gen.)’ (Beo 1216), and Donne hy 
him... t6 éow adrna beédun ‘Whenever they requested of you (t6 + dat.) com- 
passion (gen.) for themselves (dat.)’ (ChrC 1351). The selection of cases that a 
verb governs is called verbal rection; verbs that take objects in cases other than 
the accusative are marked in the Glossary. 

44, In Modern English, the subjunctive mood is in the process of disap- 
pearing from the language. It survives in just two types of constructions, con- 
trary-to-fact conditions (as in I'd be careful if I were you, with sj. were rather than 
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indicative was) and that-clauses after certain volitional verbs (as in They asked 
that she help, with sj. help rather than ind. helps). Both types of clauses express 
nonfactual information, and this is the pattern as well in Old English, where the 
subjunctive is found in a much wider variety of clauses. It is capable of appearing 
in almost any sort of clause that does not state a fact or pose a question. An 
example is the following, in which the verb in the subjunctive is in boldface: Ic 
wat pet gé wenad pet gé nan gecundlié god né geseélba oninnan éow selfum 
neebben ‘I know that you think that you have no natural good or happiness with- 
in yourselves’ (Bo 14.31.24.). Here the clause governed by wat ‘know’, which ex- 
presses a fact, contains a verb in the indicative mood (wénad ‘think’), whereas 
the clause governed by wénad, which expresses an opinion, contains a verb in 
the subjunctive (nebben ‘do not have’). Note that the preterite subjunctive is 
timeless when it expresses unreal or unfulfilled conditions, with the result that 
the preterite is often used where we might expect a present, or even a future, as 
with wéren ‘be, remain’ in the following example: Fordy i¢ wolde dette hie ealneg 
cet dere stowe weren “Therefore I would prefer that they always remain at that 
place’ (CP 8.4). 

45. Here are some of the constructions in which the subjunctive is normally 
used. As with most Old English syntactic regularities, you will encounter many 
exceptions to these patterns. 


(a) The subjunctive is used in clauses headed by pet when they are not 
statements of fact but commands, requests, suggestions, possibilities, examples 
of indirect speech (including indirect questions), and such. Examples, respec- 
tively: And héo hine ba monade and lérde beet hé woruldhad anforléte and 
munuchad onfénge “And she then advised him and instructed that he give up 
his secular state and assume monastic orders’ (Bede 4, 25.344.30). Da sohte hé 
meé and bed mé pect ic him were forespreca “Then he came to me and asked me 
that I be his advocate’ (Ch 1445 [HarmD 18] 5). Fordy mé dyncd betre, gif gow 
swa dyncd, pat we éac suma béé . .. on pet gepéode wenden pe wé ealle 
gecnawan megen “Therefore it seems better to me, if it seems so to you, that we 
also translate some books into that language that we can all understand’ (CP 
1.6.6). Forbon, men, ts is swipe micel nieddearf, paet we gléeawlice ongieten pas 
scortnesse pisse worulde “Therefore, people, we have great need that we clearly 
perceive the transitoriness of this world’ (HomM 14.2 [Healey] 128). bd segde 
hé him peet per fela bara manna were “Then he told him that there were many 
of those people there’ (Or 2.3 [Bately] 41.7). ba gefregn hé hine and ascode, 
hwet him were and forhwon hé swa gebérde “Then he questioned him and 
asked what was the matter with him and why he behaved so’ (Bede 4 26.352.23). 
But compare And ic¢ secge éow forpy pet Godes rice bid éow etbrogden ‘And 
therefore I say to you that God’s kingdom will be withheld from you’ (Hom 
2.35), where the pet-clause is presented not as an opinion but as a fact, and so 
the verb bid is indicative. 
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(b) Clauses headed by peet also take the subjunctive when bet expresses 
purpose (‘in order that’): cf. to bon beet hie éow on fultume béon moten ‘in order 
that they might be of help to you’ (Or 1.10 [Bately] 31.8) and Punice gesetton eft 
bone ealdan Hannibalan peet hé mid scipum wip Romane wunne “The Cartha- 
ginians recalled the elder Hannibal so that he might oppose the Romans with a 
fleet? (OrHead 6.4.9). The indicative, on the other hand, is normal in clauses of 
result (‘with the result that’), as in Wurdon swa mycele weeterflod ... pet for- 
néah all beet folc forweard ‘So great a deluge arose that nearly the entire nation 
perished’ (Or 1.6.24.32). 

(c) The subjunctive expresses wishes and, less commonly, commands. 
Gode elmihtigum sie ponc bette wé ni enigne onstal habbad laréowa “Thanks 
be to almighty God that we now have any supply of instructors’ (CP 1.4.1). Ne 
geéadméde pi pé to heora unrihtum godum ‘Do not humble yourself before 
their false gods’ (Exod 34.14). 

(d) In temporal clauses expressing hypothetical events, the subjunctive is 
normal. ba hdalige martyrees swa mycel forségen pis andwearde lif, bat heom 
léofere wees t6 sweltanne for bees hélendes namen ér bam pe héo hine widsdcen 
‘The holy martyrs so greatly despised this present life that it was preferable to 
them to die for the saviors name before they would remounce him’ (ELS 
[Vincent] 1.3.35). Oswold pa arcérde ane réde sna Gode to weordmynte er bon 
be hé to bam gewinne come ‘Oswald then immediately raised a cross to the glory 
of God before he went to battle’ (ELS [Oswald] 17). Here the event has actually 
taken place in the past, but from the point of view of Oswald, going to battle is 
an event in the hypothetical future. 

(e) Other sorts of hypothetical or impossible conditions also generally take 
the subjunctive, though clauses headed by gif ‘if do not generally contain sub- 
junctive verbs unless the condition is particularly abstract. Examples: Gif i¢ 
eénegum peegne béodenmddmas geara forgéafe ... bonne hé mé nd on léofran tid 
léanum ne meahte mine gife gyldan ‘Tf I gave any thegn lordly treasures in the 
past, then he could not repay me my gift with gifts in return at a better time 
[than now]’ (GenB 409). Him pet to longsumre wrace come, bér hie dé rador 
gesémed ne wurden “That would have amounted to long-lasting trouble for 
them if they had not soon been reconciled’ (Or 2.4 [Bately] 41.17). Swerian ne 
sceal mon, py lés mon forswerie ‘Oaths should not be sworn, lest they be 
broken’ (BenR 4.17). Without the subjunctive: wé sceoldon déade sweltan gif wé 
his onbyrigdon ‘we should die if we tasted it’ (4ZCHom I, 1 183.132). 

(f) The subjunctive is also normal in clauses of concession headed by péah 
‘though’ and in subordinate clauses dependent on primary clauses in the 
subjunctive. Examples, respectively: Hé la@fde swa péah cenne to life, béah pe hé 
abite his gebrodra on ér “He (Saturn) nonetheless let one [of his sons] live, 
though he had eaten his brothers’ (EZHom 22.108); Gecndwe sé pe cunne ‘Let 
him understand who can’ (WHom 5.27). 


The subjunctive endings are simple, and they are the same for present and pret- 
erite: the endings are simply -e in the singular and -en in the plural. 
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READING 


In this and the next few chapters, the readings will be from Gen. 18-19 in 
felfric’s translation, beginning with Gen. 18:1-5. The text is based on the 
edition of Crawford (1922). 


God pa ztiewde eft Abrahame on bam dene Mambre, pér pér hé set on his 
geteldes ingonge on b&re h&tan pes deges. Ond Abraham beseah upp and 
geseah ber drie weras stondende him gehende. Mid bam 6e hé hie geseah, pa 
efste hé of bam getelde him togéanes and Astreahte hine t6 eorpan, and cwed, 
“Min Dryhten, gif dU mé eniges pinges tidian wille, ne far bu fram dinum 
pbéowan ér pon Ge i¢ fecce weeter and éowre fét Adwéa; and gerestad éow under 
dissum tréowe, 00 det ic lecge éow hlaf etforan, bet gé éow gereordien; and gé 
farad siddan, forpy gé gecierdon to éowrum déowan.” Hie cwedon, “Do swa bi 
sprece. 


ztiewde, 3 sg. pret. of etiewan 

set, 3 sg. pret. of sittan 

ingonge, ond = ingange, and 

hztan, dat. sg. of héte 

beseah, 3 sg. pret. of beséon 

geseah, 3 sg. pret. of son 

Orie, acc. masc. of prie 

stondende, act. part. of standan, 
acc. pl. 

mid pam de, see mid 

efste, 3 sg. pret. of efestan 

astreahte, 3 sg. pret. of astreccan 

eorpan, dat. sg. of eorpe 

wille, sg. pres. sj. of willan 

far, imp. sg. of faran 

pinum, masc. dat. sg. of bin 


péowan, dat. sg. of béowa 

fecée, sg. pres. sj. of fetian 

éowre, acc. pl. of éower 

fét, acc. pl. of fot 

adwéa, sg. pres. sj. of Adwéan 

gerestad, imp. pl. of restan 

pissum, dat. sg. neut. of pés 

éow, acc. and dat. of gé 

lecge, sg. pres. sj. of le¢gan 

gereordien, pl. pres. sj. of 
reordian 

fara, pres. pl. of faran 

gecierdon, pret. pl. of cierran 

cwedon, pret. pl. of cwedan 

do, imp. sg. of don 

sprece, 2 sg. pret. of sprecan 


CHAPTER V 


WEAK NOUNS e TENSE AND ASPECT 
FORMS OF béon 


46. Weak nouns are also sometimes called n-stems, since the stem of the 
noun originally included a suffix containing -n- that, with the loss of Proto- 
Germanic inflections, came eventually to be the ending itself. For instance, nom. 
pl. guman ‘men’ reflects PGmc. *3um-an-ez, from which the original nom. pl. 
inflection *-ez has been lost. Typical of the class are masc. sé guma, fem. séo eorde 
‘the ground’, and neut. pet éage ‘the eye’: 


Singular 
Nom. guma eorde éage 
Acc. guman eordan  éage 
Gen. guman eordan  éagan 


Dat., Instr. guman  eordan éagan 


Plural 
Nom., Acc. guman  eordan éagan 
Gen. gumena eordena  éagena 


Dat., Instr. gumum eordum éagum 


In the nominative singular, all masculine nouns that end in -a and all feminines 
that end in -e are weak. Masculine and feminine weak nouns are very frequent, 
but the only neuters in addition to éage are éare ‘ear’ and wange ‘cheek’, the 
latter of which may also be declined strong. 

47. Exercise. Supply the correct case form of the demonstrative and the 
noun in parentheses: 1. Clouds obscured the sun (séo sunne) and the moon (sé 
mona) from the counsellors’ (sé rédbora) view. 2. The demons (sé scucca) were 
cast out by the prophet (sé witega, dat.). 3. The ladies (séo hlcfdige) found the 
troublemaker (sé agl@éa) in the church (séo Cirice). 4. The sailors (sé flota) gave 
the fugitives (sé fliema) the cloaks (séo hacele). 

48. Old English verbs are conjugated in just two tenses, present and pret- 
erite. For all but one verb (see below) there is no future category. Occasionally 
you may see the verb willan used to form periphrastic constructions resembling 
the Modern English future formed with will; but the fundamental meaning of 
willan is ‘wish, intend’. The more usual meaning of i¢ wille faran is thus not ‘I 
will go’ but ‘I want to go’ or ‘I intend to go’. Usually there is no distinction 
between the present and the future: for example, pres. ic ride can mean either ‘T 
ride’ or ‘I will ride’. 
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49. So also the aspectual categories of Old English are not the same as those 
of Modern English. There is a construction with habban ‘have’ plus past or 
passive participle that resembles the Modern English perfect and is usually best 
translated as such: thus, ic hebbe gehiered means ‘I have heard’. (Note that in 
such constructions, intransitive verbs—that is, verbs that do not take a direct 
object— more commonly use béon or weordan than habban, as in hé is gerisen 
‘he has risen’.) However, just as frequently Old English uses the simple preterite 
where in Modern English we would use the present perfect, as in bonne mote wé 
beet to Gode earnian bet bonne wé er bissum dydon ‘then we could earn it from 
God better than we have done before this’ (WHom 20.2.13), where dydon ‘have 
done’ is a simple preterite. Moreover, the simple preterite may sometimes be 
translated not just as a present perfect but as a past perfect, as in Hit gelamp pa 
sona swa hie ofslegene weron, pet micel liget com ofer bam manfullan hedenan 
‘It happened then, as soon as they had been killed, that a great flash of lightning 
fell on the wicked heathen’ (ALLS [Julian & Basilissa] 422). Even the future 
perfect may offer the most precise translation for a present-tense construction or 
a future form of béon, as in bonne cefter bam pe ba manfullan béod gesceofene 
wépende on that éce fyr ‘then after the wicked will have been shoved weeping 
into the eternal fire .... (HomU 3 [Belf 12] 53). Where sequence of tenses is 
involved, the adverb ér ‘before’ is very often used in what in Modern English 
would be perfective constructions, and in such instances it is usually best to leave 
the adverb untranslated and to render the verb as a perfect (either present or 
past), as in oft ér wes manigfeald éhtness, néfre péah bam gelic pe efter bissum 
giet bid ‘often there has been abundant persecution, though never like that which 
will be after this’ (WHom 5.55) and sé wes bem biscope cud, forpon hé oft er for 
hine cwom ond his celmessan feng ‘he was known to the bishop, because he had 
often come before him and received his alms’ (Bede 5, 2.388.15). 

50. There is no precise equivalent to Modern English progressive construc- 
tions like I am reading, but many simple forms are best translated this way, as in 
Déos worold is on ofste, and hit néalecd pam ende “This world is in haste, and it 
is approaching the end’ (WHom 20.1 2) and Bis com pa to éaran bam eéel- 
borenan cnihte be awogode Lucian “This came to the ears of the well-born young 
man who was wooing Lucy’ (ELS [Lucy] 57). It is not unusual to find a form of 
béon plus active participle in a construction that can be translated as a progres- 
sive, or which translates a form of Latin esse ‘be’ plus active participle, as with 
Dér weron sume of dam bocerum sittende ‘Some of the scribes were sitting 
there’ (Mk [WSCp] 2.6). Very often, though, the sense of such a construction is 
durative rather than progressive, as in Ac hie simle feohtende weéron op hie ealle 
légon “But they continued to fight until they all lay dead’ (ChronA 755). Note 
that the active participle is formed by removing -an from the infinitive (dic- 
tionary form) and replacing it with -ende; on the declension of such participles, 
see below, §55. 
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51. In sum, then, a simple present tense like i¢ ride may be translated a vari- 
ety of ways, depending on context: it may be ‘T ride’ or ‘I will ride’ or ‘I am 
riding’ or ‘I will be riding’ or even ‘I will have ridden’. Similarly, a simple pret- 
erite like i¢ rad may mean ‘T rode’ or ‘I was riding’ or ‘I have ridden’ or ‘I had 
ridder’ or ‘T have been riding’, ‘I would ride’, and so forth. 

52. The verb béon ‘be’ is the only one in Old English that has a formal 
future tense (béo, bist, etc.). These forms may serve to indicate either futurity or 
consuetude (i.e. habituality), as in Winter by6 cealdost ‘winter is coldest’ (MaxII 
5); this latter usage is said to be gnomic. The paradigm of the verb is formed 
from three different stems: 


INDICATIVE 
Present Future Preterite 
Sg. 1. eom, am béo, will be wes, was 
2. eart bist, byst were 
3. is bid, byd Wes 
Pl. sindon, sint béo0d weron 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
Sg. sie béo were 
Pl. sien béon weren 


Imperative: béo or wes (sg.); béod or wesad (pl.) 
Infinitive: béon, wesan 
Participles: wesende or béonde (pres.); gebéon (pass., rare) 


53. Exercise. Supply the Old English equivalent of the italicized verb: 1. We 
are pleased at the number who will be present. 2. Being a child, you were 
unaware of the need to be cautious. 3. Be as quiet as if you were all mice. 


READING 


Gen. 18:6-16 


Abraham pa efste inté bam getelde to Sarran, and cwed hire td, “Gecned na 
hreedlice brie sestras smedman and wyr¢ focan.” And hé arn him self to his 
hripra falde and genam an fétt cealf and betehte his cnapan, and sé cnapa hit 
mid ofste ofsloh and gearcode. Abraham 64 nam buteran and meolc and pet 
fles¢ mid heordbacenum hlafum and legde him etforan, and stod him under 
pam tréowe wid hie. Mid bam Ge hie eton, ba cweédon hie him to: “Hwee is pin 
wif Sarra?” Hé ondwyrde, “On bam getelde héo is.” Hé cwed him to: “Ié cume 
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eft to dé on pisne timan and din wif Sarra sceal habban sunu.” Sarra ba gehierde 
das word binnan 6am getelde and hloh diegollice, dus cwedende: “Siddan i¢ 
ealdode and min hlaford geripod is, sceal ic nu eniges lustes gieman?” ba cweed 
God to Abrahame: “Hwy hloh Sarra din wif and cwed, ‘Sceal i¢ nu, eald wif, 
cennan?’ Cwest du, la, is enig bing Gode earfode? Be bam gecwedenan andagan 
i¢ cume to 66, and Sarra hefd sunu.” Da etsdc Sarra: “Ne hloh ic na, ac i¢ wees 
afyrht.” God cweed pa, “Nis hit na swa, ac pu hloge.” Da arison ba drie weras, 
and 6a banon éodon, swylce hie woldon té dére byrg Sodoma, and Abraham 
éode ford mid and ledde hie. 


efste, 3. sg. pret. of efestan 

gecned, imp. sg. of cnedan 

wyrc¢, imp. sg. of wyréan 

arn, 3 sg. pret. of irnan 

genam, 3 sg. pret. of niman 

betehte, 3 sg. pret. of bete#can 

ofsloh, 3 sg. pret. of ofsléan 

gearcode, 3 sg. pret. of gearcian 

legde, 3 sg. pret. of lecgan 

zton, pret. pl. of etan 

ondwyrde, 3 sg. pret. of 
andwyrdan 

He cweo him to: The shift from 
plural to singular is found also 
in the Vulgate. 

cume, 1 sg. pres. of cuman 

66, dat. sg. of ba 

pisne, acc. sg. masc. of bés. The 
sense of the Vulgate, though 
difficult, is probably ‘a year 
from now (tempore isto, 
vita comite ‘at this time, 
with life a companion’; the 
corresponding Hebrew 


means ‘according to the 
time of life’). 

sceal, 3 sg. pres. of sculan 

gehierde, 3 sg. pret. of hieran 

hloh, 3 sg. pret. of hliehhan 

cwedende, act. part. of cwedan, 
nom. sg. 

ealdode, 1 sg. pret. of ealdian 

geripod, pass. part. of ripian, 
nom. sg. masc. 

cwest, 2 sg. pres. of cwedan 

gecwedenan, pass. part. of 
cwedan, dat. sg. 

ztsdc, 3 sg. pret. of etsacan 

afyrht, pass. part. of afyrhtan, 
nom. sg. fem. 

nis = ne is 

hldge, 2 sg. pret. of hliehhan 

arison, pret. pl. of arisan 

éodon, éode, pret. pl., sg. of gan 

woldon, pret. pl. of willan 

byrg, dat. sg. of burg 

ledde, 3 sg. pret. of. ledan 


CHAPTER VI 
STRONG AND WEAK ADJECTIVES ¢ INFINITIVES 
54. In the strong declension of adjectives there are slight differences be- 
tween the endings of light- and heavy-stemmed forms, and so a paradigm will be 


given for each type. The examples are blac ‘black’ and hwit ‘white’: 


LIGHT-STEMMED 


Singular Masc. ‘Fem. Neut. Endings 

Nom. blac blacu blac — -u — 
Acc. blecne _ blace blec -ne -e — 
Gen. blaces _ blecre blaces -eS -re -eS 
Dat. blacum _blecre blacum -um ~ _-re -um 
Instr. blace blecre blace -e -re -e 
Plural 

Nom., Acc. blace blace, -a__ blacu, -e -e -€,-a -U, -e 
Gen. blecra _ blecra blecra -ra -ra -ra 
Dat., Instr. blacum blacum — blacum -um ss -um -um 


Note that, as with pronouns, the masculine and neuter dative and instrumental 
singular have different endings, though in nouns the endings are always the 
same. The alternation between @ and a in the root syllable of this word is 
governed by the condition whether or not the root syllable is closed. (A closed 
syllable is one in which the vowel is followed by two consonants or by a word- 
final consonant: §29b.) 


HEAVY-STEMMED 


Singular Masc. ‘Fem. Neut. Endings 

Nom. hwit hwit hwit — — — 
Acc. hwitne  hwite hwit -ne -e — 
Gen. hwites _hwitre hwites -eS -re -eS 
Dat. hwitum hwitre hwitum -um -re -um 
Instr. hwite hwitre hwite -e -re -e 
Plural 

Nom., Acc. hwite hwite, -a_ hwit, hwite -e -€,-a —,-e 
Gen. hwitra  hwitra hwitra -ra -ra -ra 


Dat., Instr. hwitum hwitum hwitum -um -um -um 
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The only inflections that differ between the light and heavy stems are nom. sg. 
fem. -u/— and nom.-acc. pl. neut. -u/—, -e. Note that the strong endings of ad- 
jectives resemble an amalgam of a- and 6-stem noun endings with the endings 
found on pronouns. In the lists of endings given above, the pronominal endings 
are italicized; the rest are the same ones found on the strong nouns studied so 
far. (Over time, -e supplants all other endings in the nom.-acc. plural.) Disyllabic 
adjectives like mic¢el ‘large’, halig ‘holy’, and agen ‘own’, and passive participles 
like bunden ‘bound’ and démed ‘judged’, etymologically should have syncope be- 
fore most endings: 


DISYLLABIC 
Singular Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. halig haligu halig 
Acc. haligne halge halig 
Gen. halges haligre halges 
Dat. halgum haligre halgum 
Instr. halge haligre halge 
Plural 
Nom., Acc. halge halge,-a _—haligu 
Gen. haligra haligra haligra 


Dat., Instr. halgum halgum halgum 


In West Saxon, the syncopated vowel is very often restored by analogy, giving, 
for example, masc. gen. sg. hdliges, nom. pl. halige, and so forth; but in nearly all 
poetry, no matter how the word is written, the scansion demands the etymo- 
logically correct syncopated form. The endings given above are those generally 
found in Early West Saxon. In the later dialect, -u is dropped from the nomina- 
tive singular of feminine adjectives. It is likewise eliminated in the nominative 
and accusative plural of neuter adjectives, since the nominative and acusative 
plural of all genders is in -e. 

55. Some heavy-stemmed adjectives are declined like blac but have the 
ending -e in all the case forms in which blac has no ending. An example is gréne 
green’: 


Singular Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. gréne grenu gréne 
Acc. grénne grene gréne 
Gen. grénes grénre grénes 
Dat. grénum grénre grénum 


Instr. gréne grénre gréne 
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Plural Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom., Acc. gréne gréne,-a  grénu 
Gen. grénra grénra grénra 
Dat., Instr. grénum grénum grénum 


These are referred to as ja- and jé-stems, and their derivation is explained below 
($70). An important group of words belonging to this category is the active (i.e., 
present) participles in -ende. 

56. All of the adjective endings given so far are strong inflections. However, 
nearly all adjectives also take weak inflections, which are the same regardless of 
whether the stem is heavy or light: 


WEAK INFLECTIONS 
Singular Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. blaca blace blace 
Acc. blacan blacan blace 
Gen. blacan blacan blacan 
Dat. blacan blacan blacan 
Instr. blacan blacan blacan 
Plural 
Nom., Acc. — blacan blacan blacan 
Gen. blecra, blacena blecra, blacena blecra, blacena 
Dat., Instr. blacum blacum blacum 


These endings are nearly identical to the endings of weak nouns, the only 
difference being that the inflection in the genitive plural may be -ra instead of 
-ena. Weak inflections are used with adjectives that modify definite nouns. A 
noun is definite if it is modified by a determiner — that is, by a demonstrative (sé 
or és), a possessive pronoun (e.g. min ‘my’), or a noun in the genitive case (e.g. 
Cudrédes “Cuthred’s’); numerals do not indicate definiteness. Weak endings are 
also used with adjectives in the comparative degree (e.g. ieldra ‘older’) and with 
adjectives modifying nouns in direct address (e.g. léofa dryhten ‘dear lord’). In 
addition, weak adjectives are frequently used in verse where strong ones would 
be used in prose. Strong endings are almost always used when none of these 
conditions is met. Nearly all adjectives have both strong and weak forms, though 
most pronominal adjectives, such as min ‘my’, eall ‘all and oper ‘other’, are 
always declined strong. Some in fact rarely or never modify definite nouns, such 
as énig ‘any and monig ‘many’. 

57. Exercise. Provide the correct endings for the adjectives in the following 
(may be null): 1. god__ reorde (acc. sg.); 2. an gdd__ wicu (nom. sg.); 3. bone 
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god__ deg; 4. pet god__ bearn; 5. sum__ geteld (acc. pl.); 6. sum__ reorde (dat. 
sg.); 7. pu léof__ cyning; 8. ieldr__ domas (comparative); 9. bere eald__ stréte; 
10. dnre eald__stréte. 

58. Old English has two types of infinitives, the uninflected (the familar dic- 
tionary form of the verb) and the inflected, the latter formed by placing to before 
the dictionary form and replacing -an with -enne or -anne (depending chiefly on 
dialect; WS has usually -anne), for example giving to ridenne ‘to ride’. The unin- 
flected infinitive is normal with modal auxiliaries like meg ‘can’ and sceal ‘shall’, 
and it is particularly frequent in accusative-plus-infinitive constructions like 
Hweet cwepe wit pis béon? ‘What shall we say this is?’ (lit. “What say we this to 
be?’, GDPref and 3[C] 14.203.25) and ond geseah hie dar sittan ‘and saw her 
sitting there’ (ApT 2.21). It is also used with verbs of motion that then assume 
the function of quasi-auxiliaries, as in Gewat him on naca dréfan déop weeter 
‘The ship went stirring up the deep water’ (Beo 1903). The functions of the 
inflected infinitive partly overlap those of the uninflected, though the type is 
peculiar to some constructions, being used particulary to express purpose, as in 
Isddc pa ber wudu té forbeernenne 64a offrunge ‘Isaac then carried wood to burn 
the offering’ (ZCHomlII 4, 34.138), where the uninflected infinitive forbernan 
would be abnormal. The inflected type may also serve the same function as a 
noun phrase, serving for example as subject in the clause Us gedafenad to donne 
dugude on sibbe “To do good in peace is proper for us’ (ECHomII 21, 182.77). 
Often it is best to translate an infinitive in the passive voice, as in hweper hit to 
gelyfenne sy ‘whether it is to be believed’ (GD[C] 146.2). 


READING 


Gen. 19:1-13 


Comon 6a on &fnunge twégen englas fram Gode asende t6 bere byrg Sodoma, 
and Lod, Abrahames brodor sunu, set on b&re stréte and geseah hie. Hé aras ba 
sona and éode him togéanes, and Astreahte hine etforan bam englum, and 
cwed, “Ic bidde éow, léof, pat gé cierren to minum hiuse, and ber wunien 
nihtlanges, and pwéad éowre fet, bet gé meegen faran tomergen on éowerne 
weg.” Hie cwedon, “Nelle wé nateshwon, ac wé willad wunian Ut on dé&re 
stréte.” Lod pa hie ladode geornlice, 06 det hie gecierdon td his hise. Hé 6a 
gearcode him gereorde, and hie &ton. Sé léodscipe wes swa bismerful, pet hie 
woldon fullice ongean gecynd heora galnesse gefyllan, na mid wimmannum, ac 
swa fullice pet ts sceamad hit openlice to secgenne, and bzt wees heora hréam, 
pet hie openlice heora fylde gefremedon. ba cwédon pa englas to Lode, sé de 
rihtlice leofode, “Hzefst 6 sunu odde dohtra on disse byrg, odde apum odde 
enigne sibling? Gif du hebbe, l&d hie ealle of pisse byrg. Wé sculon sddlice 
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adilegian ealle bas stowe, fordon be heora hréam wéox tO swide etforan Gode, 
and God ts sende, bet wé hie ford6n.” 


comon, pret. pl. of cuman 
asende, pass. part. of A4sendan, 
nom. pl. 
brddor, gen. sg. of brodor 
set, 3 sg. pret. of sittan 
aras, 3 sg. pret. of arisan 
bidde, 1 sg. pres. of biddan 
cierren, pres. sj. pl. of cierran 
wunien, pres. sj. pl. of wunian 
pwéad, imp. pl. of pwéan 
megen pres. sj. pl. of magan 
nelle = ne wille, pres. pl. of willan 
ladode, 3 sg. pret. of ladian 
wimmannum = wifmannum 
sceamad, 3 sg. pres. of scamian 


tO secgenne, infl. inf. of se¢gan 

gefremedon pret. pl. of fremman 

leofode, 3 sg. pret. of libban 
hefst, 2 sg. pres. of habban 

sunu, acc. pl. 

disse, dat. sg. fem. of bés 

hebbe, pres. sg. sj. of habban 

led, imp. sg. of lédan 

sculon, pres. pl. of sculan 

pas, acc. sg. fem. of bés 

wéox 3 sg. pret. of weaxan 

sende, 3 sg. pret. of sendan 

fordon, pres. sj. pl. of ford6n 


CHAPTER VII 


NUMERALS ¢ DEMONSTRATIVE pés e BREAKING 
FINAL FRICATIVES e DEGEMINATION e IMPERSONAL VERBS 


59. The cardinal numbers 1-3 are fully declined. Of these, dn ‘one’ is the 
most regular, being inflected like any strong adjective, except that acc. sg. masc. 
énne (or shortened enne) may appear beside regularized anne, and weak dana 
(uninflected) means ‘only, alone’. “Two’ takes the following forms: 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom., Acc. twegen twa twa, tu 
Gen. (all genders) tweég(e)a, tweg(e)ra 
Dat. (all genders) twém, twam 


Bégen ‘both’ is declined the same way. For ‘three’ the paradigm is the following: 


Nom., Acc. prie préo préo 
Gen. (all genders) préora 
Dat. (all genders) prim 


The other chief cardinal numbers are as follows: 


4. féower 12. twelf 20. twentig 100. hundtéontig 

5. fif 13. préotiene 30. pritig 110. hundendleftig 
6. siex 14. feowertiene 40. feowertig 120. hundtwelftig or 
7. seofon 15. fiftiene 50. fiftig hundtwéentig 

8. eahta 16. siextiene 60. siextig 1000. pisend 

9. nigon 17. seofontiene 70. hundseofontig 

10. tien 18. eahtatiene 80. hundeahtatig 


1l.en(d)le(o)fan 19. nigontiene 90. hundnigontig 


The numerals 4-120 may or may not take normal strong adjective inflections, 
almost never weak ones. When used as nouns or when they do not appear 
immediately before the noun they modify, 4-19 are usually inflected, otherwise 
commonly uninflected: compare nigon mila brad ‘nine miles wide’ (Or 2.4 
[Bately] 43.12) and Hweér synt pa nigone “Where are those nine?’ (Lk[WSCp] 
17.17). The decades 20-120 may take strong inflections before nouns. The 
numerals hund and hundred, both ‘hundred’, are neuter nouns that may be 
indeclinable, and pisend may be used as one, as well. Hundreds generally come 
first in the expression of compound numerals, but units precede tens, as in 
feower hunde wintra and siex and twéntigum ‘four hundred twenty-six years’ (Or 
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3.8 [Bately] 66.10). The reason for the prefix hund- on the decades 70-120 is 
disputed: see the references in Hogg & Fulk 2011: $4.89 n. 2. 
60. The declension of the demonstrative és, béos, pis ‘this’ is as follows: 


Singular Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. pés péos pis 
Acc. pisne pas pis 
Gen. pis(s)es pisse, pis(se)re pis(s)es 
Dat. pis(s)um pisse, pis(se)re pis(s)um 
Instr. bys pisse, pis(se)re bys 
Plural (all genders) 
Nom., Acc. pas 
Gen. pissa, pis(se)ra 
Dat., Instr. pis(s)um 


61. Exercise. Give the correct Old English form of the italicized word(s): 1. 
an giefe (dat.); 2. an cyning (acc.); 3. twégen cnapena; 4. bégen dagum; 5. prie 
word; 6. fif halgan (acc.); 7. bés hrider (acc. sg.); 8. bés munta; 9. bés gereorde 
(dat.); 10. bas fif stowa (acc.) 

62. In prehistoric times, after the fronting of Gmc. a to @, in certain en- 
vironments the short front vowels underwent a process of diphthongization 
called breaking. The changes are these: 


e>ea e>e0 i>io 
Breaking takes place in three environments: 


1) before h (= [x] at the time of breaking, so also before x = [xs]) 
2) before r plus any consonant other than j (but always before geminate r) 
3) before J plus consonant 


The third environment, however, is limited: although the change affected @ 
before / plus any consonant, e was affected before / with any regularity only when 
the consonant following / was h, as in eolh ‘elk’. (There is no good evidence for i 
before [h, and therefore i is not known to break before /.) Thus, we find breaking 
in pret. healp ‘helped’ < *help, but not in inf. helpan or in wilde ‘wild’. Long 
front vowels, of which only € and i occurred in the prehistoric variety of English 
that developed into West Saxon, were broken before /x/, as in néah ‘near’ and 
lioht > léoht ‘light’ For details about the breaking of both short and long vowels, 
Appendix A and Campbell 1977: $§139-56 or Hogg 1992: §§5.16-34 may be 
consulted. Examples: 
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Affecting @: Affecting e: Affecting i: 
*seeh > seah *seh > seoh *sihip > *siohip 
*weexan > weaxan (x=hs) *fehtan > feohtan *cnihtas > *cniohtas 
*beerf > pearf *werpan > weorpan *wirpib > *wiorpip 
*melt > mealt *skelh > sceolh *afirrjan > *afiorrjan 


The forms in the last column are asterisked because they underwent further 
developments. In West Saxon, io became eo, so *cniohtas becomes cneohtas 
‘boys’ (later cniht-; see Appendix A, no. 33, p. 112); the further changes affecting 
the others are explained below ($74). What the three environments for the 
change have in common is that in each instance a front vowel precedes a back 
consonant: OE r presumably had much the same retroflex articulation as mod- 
ern American r after vowels, / (in some environments) had the velar articulation 
of MnE | in fool (rather than the more fronted / in leaf), and at least in pre- 
historic times h was consistently velar, as in German Nacht. Breaking then 
amounts to the formation of a glide in order to facilitate the transition from the 
front vowel to the back consonant. Knowledge of breaking is particularly helpful 
in understanding the classification of strong verbs (Chaps. XI-XIV). 

63. Exercise. Apply Anglo-Frisian brightening ($29) and breaking, in that 
order, to as many of the following prehistoric forms as one or the other (or both) 
applies to. (Example: *maht > *meeht > meaht.) *warp, “all, *rerd, *mix, *selh, 
*meltan, *sax, *barn, *gefehan, *ald, *milts, *bergan. 

64. A fricative consonant (f, b/d, s, g/h) is voiceless at the end of a word in 
Old English. This makes no difference in spelling for f, b/d, and s, but it means 
that g becomes h. Thus, burg is often spelt burh (even in compounds like 
burhware ‘city dwellers’, by analogy to the simplex); but the word may also 
appear as burg, spelt with g by analogy to the inflected cases. Some of the 
commonest words affected by this change are béah ‘ring’, fah ‘stained, 
decorated’, genoh ‘enough’, gesloh ‘struck’, sorh ‘sorrow’, stah ‘ascended’, and 
wah ‘wall’. 

65. Also at word-end, or before any consonant, geminate consonants are re- 
duced phonologically to nongeminates. Thus man, galnes, and ealre are normal; 
but once again, spelling may be influenced by other forms in the paradigm 
(mannum, etc.), giving mann, galness, and eallre. A geminate is also reduced im- 
mediately after another consonant, but in such cases analogical restoration al- 
most never occurs: thus send-de > sende ‘sent’. 

66. Certain verbs are said to be impersonal in the sense that they have only 
hit or nothing overt as grammatical subject, and the object may often be trans- 
lated as the subject. An example is the verb byncan ‘seem’: the construction mé 
bynco (Early Modern methinks) is literally ‘to me [it] seems’, virtually ‘T think’. 
Verbs of this sort are numerous; a few of the commonest are dafenian ‘befit’, 
lician ‘please’, limpan ‘happen’, scamian ‘shame’, and spowan ‘profit’. 
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READING 
Gen. 19:14-22 


Lo6 pa éode to his twam adumum, be woldon wifian on his twam dohtrum, and 
cwed him to, “Arisad and farad of bissere stowe, forbon de God wile adilegian 
pas burg.” ba wees him geduht swylce hé gamenigende spr&ce. ba englas da on 
&rmemergen cw&don t6 Lode, “Aris and nim din wif and pine dohtra and far 6é 
heonon, dy les be dU losige samod mid pissere forscyldigan burhware.” Hé 
wandode pa giet, ac hie gelehton his hond, and his wifes hond and his dohtra 
and geléddon hie tt of bere byrg, forpon de God heom arode. ba englas 
cwedon him to, “Beorh binum feéore: ne beseoh 60 underbec; né pt ne etstond 
nahwer on dissum earde, ac gebeorh dé on pam munte, pet dU samod ne 
losige.” Da cwed Lod, “Ic bidde bé, min Drihten, ni pt dine mildheortnesse mé 
cyddest, fordon de ic ne meg on bam munte mé gebeorgan, py l&s de mé der 
gefo sum férlic yfel. Nu is hér gehende an gehwede burh to bé&re ic meg fléon 
and minum féore gebeorgan.” Him wees 6a geondswarod bus: “Ic underféng dine 
béne, dzt i¢ pa burh ne towende, nu du wilt dider bugan. Efst ardlice dider, 
forpon de ic nan ding ne do, er bon de pu dider cume.” And séo burh wes 
gehaten fordy, Segor. 


arisad, imp. pl. of arisan 

farad, imp. pl. of faran 

burg, acc. sg. of burg 

geduht, pass. part of pyncan 

gamenigende, act. part. of 
gamenian 

spr&ce, pret. sg. sj. of sprecan 

aris, imp. sg. of arisan 

nim, imp. sg. of niman 

far, imp. sg. of faran 

losige, pres. sg. sj. of losian 

wandode, 3 sg. pret. of wandian 

gelzhton, pret. pl. of lec¢an 

hond, acc. sg. of hand 

gel&ddon, pret. pl. of ledan 

arode, 3 sg. pret. of arian 

beorh, imp. sg. of beorgan 

féore, dat. sg. of feorh 


beseoh, imp. sg. of beséon 

ztstond, imp. sg. of etstandan 

cyddest, 2 sg. pret. of cyéan 

meg | and 3 sg. pres. of magan 

gef9, pres. sg. sj. of fon 

geondswarod, pass. part. of and- 
swarian 

underféng, 3 sg. pret. of 
underfon 

towende, sg. sj. of towendan 

wilt, 2 sg. pres. of willan 

efst, imp. sg. of efestan 

cume pres. sg. sj. of cuman 

gehaten, pass. part. of hatan 

Segor is associated with a 
Hebrew root meaning ‘to 
make small’ (cf. gehwéde 
burh) 
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WEST GERMANIC CONSONANT GEMINATION AND LOSS OF j 
wa-, WO-, ja-, AND j6-STEM NOUNS 
DIPHTHONGIZATION BY INITIAL PALATAL CONSONANTS 


67. A feature that distinguishes West Germanic from East and (for the most 
part) North Germanic is consonant gemination. This is a sound change that 
took place at an early date, since it affects all the West Germanic languages. In 
West Germanic there are frequently double consonants where the other lan- 
guages have nongeminates: for example, to Gothic bidjan ‘ask’ and Olcel. bidja, 
compare OE biddan, OF ris. bidda, OSax. biddian, OHG bitten. The chief cause 
of gemination is a following j: in a form like PGmc. *libjan ‘live’, if the syllable 
boundary is fixed between b and j, the result is almost inevitably gemination of 5, 
since *lib.jan and *lib.bjan (where the point marks the syllable boundary) are 
more or less indistinguishable acoustically. (Note that voiced fricatives become 
stops in gemination: hence, *libbjan becomes OE libban.) Gemination is also 
caused in a few instances by / and r (as in OE e@ppel ‘apple’ and weeccer ‘awake’, 
from *apla- and *wakra-, respectively), but not nearly as frequently. Gemination 
is caused by j only when it follows a light syllable, and gemination does not affect 
r: compare, without gemination, OE sécan ‘seek’ < *sdkjan, sendan ‘send’ < 
*sandjan, and herian ‘praise’ < *hazjan. After causing gemination, at a much 
later date j was lost after heavy syllables: thus, it is lost in biddan and sééan, but it 
is preserved (and spelt i) after the light syllable in herian. 

68. Exercise. Show the effects, if any, of West Germanic gemination (but 
not loss of j) on these Proto-Germanic forms. Put a mark by any form that 
would not subsequently lose j: *framjan, *burjan, *hauzjan, *hanjo, *azjo, *dar- 
jan, *fulljan, *skapjan, *baldjan, *skapjan, *domjan, midjaz, *forjan, *rakjan, 
*tanjan, *harjaz. 

69. In a small number of nouns there is an element -w- that appears before 
the inflectional ending, as with dat. sg. masc. bearwe ‘grove’, neut. searwe ‘de- 
vice’, fem. sceadwe ‘shade’. These are declined the same way as the a-stems and 
6-stems, except that in the cases in which the a- and 6-stems have no inflection, 
the final -w is vocalized to -u, as with nom. bearu, neut. nom.-acc. sg.-pl. searu, 
and fem. nom. sg. sceadu. When the root syllable is heavy, this word-final -u is 
lost just the way final -u is lost in the nominative singular of 6-stems and the 
nom.-acc. plural of neuter a-stems. An example is séo meéd ‘the meadow’, dat. 
mcédwe. These nouns are called wa- and w0-stems (masc./neut. and fem., re- 
spectively). 

70. Similarly, there were stems ending in -ja- in Proto-Germanic. The Old 
English reflexes may be illustrated by the examples sé hierde ‘the shepherd’ and 
beet rice ‘the kingdom’: 
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Singular 
Nom. sé hierde pet rice 
Acc. pone hierde pet rice 
Gen. pes hierdes pes rices 
Dat. pm (pam) hierde pm (pam) rice 
Instr. py (pon, pé) hierde py (pon, pé) rice 
Plural 
Nom./Acc. pa hierdas pa ricu 
Gen. para hierda para rica 
Dat./Instr. pm (pam) hierdum pm (pam) ri¢um 


These ja-stem nouns resemble a-stems, but they had an added -j- element 
before the stem-sign -a-, and this j was vocalized between a heavy syllable and 
-a-, giving -ij-: hence, hierde and rice (with -e < -i) derive from *hardijaz and 
*rikijan, whereas a-stems stan and scip derive from *stainaz and *skipan. Final -e 
on ja- and j6-stem adjectives (§55) has a similar origin. The paradigm resembles 
that of light-stemmed a-stems. Because of West Germanic gemination, there are 
no light-stemmed ja-stems except those with a stem ending in r, and the only 
important one of these is sé here ‘the army’. In the paradigm of here, consonantal 
j (usually written g or i) is preserved after the light syllable everywhere except in 
the nominative and accusative singular: hence gen. herges, dat. herge, etc. In the 
nominative and accusative singular, j was vocalized to i (later becoming e), just 
the way w was vocalized to u in the wa-stems (later occasionally becoming 0, and 
often -a in LWS). Parallel to the masculine and neuter ja-stems there are also 
feminine j6-stems, e.g. synn ‘sin, error’ and spr@c ‘speech’. But these are in- 
flected the same way as the 0-stems, so that the only sign of their original class 
affiliation is gemination and/or front mutation ($74) in the root. 

71. After the early change of Gmc. a to @, the velar sounds [k, y, sk] were 
palatalized in proximity to front vowels: first they moved closer to the front of 
the mouth, and then [k] could be affricated to [tf], and [y] and [sk] eventually 
developed to [j] and [f], respectively. In West Saxon, at the beginning of a word 
these palatal sounds could exert a diphthongizing effect on some of the vowels 
that palatalized them in the first place, as the following examples demonstrate: 


*kastro > *czstru > Ceaster town *kekon > *¢#k6 > Céace cheek 
*Zata- > *geet > geat gate *zefun > *gefun > géafon gave 
*skafta- > *sceeft > sceaft shaft *skzpa- > *scep > scéap sheep 
*kellon > *éell6 > cielle lamp (*ké- not attested) 

*zefan > *gefa > giefan give *sét > *get > siet still 


*skeran > *sceran > scieran cut *skeéton > *scétd > sciete cloth 
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The rule thus is that after the palatal sounds [, j, {] there is diphthongization of 
@ and é to éa and ie, respectively. Note that the vowel 7 is unaffected by the 
change. This change is referred to as dipthongization by initial palatal conson- 
ants, and it must have occurred after breaking, since breaking prevents it in *¢éerl 
> ceorl ‘freeman’ and similar words. 

72. Exercise. Show the effects of the fronting of Gmc. a, palatalization, 
breaking, and diphthongization by initial palatals (in that order) on the follow- 
ing prehistoric forms: *skal, *zelpan, *zcer, *kaf, *skeld-, *zeldan, *zald, *skeron, 


*, 


3af. 
READING 


Gen. 19:23-38 


Lod com pa td Segor ba 6a sunne upp éode, and God sende to bam burgum 
ealbirnendne regnsctr mid swefle gemenged, and 6a sceamléasan fordyde. God 
tOwearp 6a swa mid graman 6a burga, and ealne done eard endemes towende, 
and ealle ba burhwara forbernde ztgeedere, and eall det growende wes, weard 
adilegod. ba beseah Lodes wif unwislice underbeec, and weard sona awend to 
anum sealtstane, na for wiglunge, ac for gewisre getacnunge. ba behéold Abra- 
ham on &rnemergen diderweard, and geseah hu pa ysla upp flugon mid pam 
smiece. And God pa aliesde Lod for Abrahame. 

Lod 6a ne dorste leng wunian on Segor, ac férde mid his twam dohtrum 
afyrht to bam munte, and dér on anum s¢refe ealle dréo wunodon. Da cwed 
séo ieldre dohtor té hire gingran sweostor, “Ure feeder is eald man, and nan 6der 
wer ne belaf on ealre eorpan, de unc mzge habban. Uton fordrencean urne 
feeder ferlice mid wine, and uton li¢gan mid him, beet sum laf béo his cynnes.” 
Hie dydon 6a swa, and fordrencton heora feeder, and éode séo ieldre sweostor 
erest to his bedde, and sé feeder nyste ht hé beféng on hie for dere druncen- 
nesse, né hii héo dearnunga aras. Eft hie fordrencton done unwaran Lod, and séo 
gingre dohtor éode to his bedde, and sé feeder nyste hi hé beféng on hie, né 
hwonne héo aras, for his druncennesse. 

Hie weron 0a éacnigende, and séo ieldre acende sunu, bone héo hét Moab; 
sé is Moabitiscra feeder 06 disne andweardan deg. And séo dder acende sunu, 
done héo hét Amon, dzt is “Mines folces sunu”; hé is bara Amonitiscra feeder 06 
disne ondweardan deg. 


sende, 3 sg. pret. of sendan burga, acc. pl. of burg 

gemenged, pass. part. of towende, 3 sg. pret. of towendan 
mengan forbzrnde, 3 sg. pret. of for- 

fordyde, 3 sg. pret. of fordon bernan 

towearp, 3 sg. pret. of to- growende, act. part. of growan 


weorpan wear6, 3 sg. pret. of weordan 
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adilegod, pass. part. of adilegian belaf, 3 sg. pret. of belifan 
awend, pass. part. of awendan mege, pret. sg. sj. of magan 
behéold, 3 sg. pret. of behealdan fordrencton pret. pl. of for- 
flugon, pret. pl. of fléogan drenéan 
dorste, 3 sg. pret. of durran nyste = ne + wiste, 3 sg. pret. of 
leng, comp. of lange witan 
préo: note that adjectives and beféng, 3 sg. pret. of befon 
pronouns referring to aras, 3 sg. pret. of arisan 
groups of mixed gender are éacnigende, act. part. of éacnian 
generally neuter hét, 3 sg. pret. of hatan 


wunodon, pret. pl. of wunian 
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PROTO-GERMANIC e BEFORE i AND j 
FRONT MUTATION e hwd « VERB-SECOND SYNTAX 


73. In late Proto-Germanic there was no distinction between long and short 
diphthongs. The short diphthongs in Old English all arose from short vowels 
through later developments like breaking, and the long ones generally reflect 
actual Proto-Germanic diphthongs. In Proto-Germanic times the vowel e, either 
by itself or as the first element of a back diphthong (i.e. in ew) was raised to i 
when i or j followed in the next syllable. The resulting diphthong iu subsequently 
became io in prehistoric Old English. Thus, what had earlier been *bedjan- and 
*beupjan- became already in Proto-Germanic times *bidjan- and *biupjan-: cf. 
Gothic bidjan and piupjan. This development is important to an understanding 
of front mutation, treated in the next paragraph. 

74. A set of sound changes similar to the one described in the preceding 
paragraph, but arising much later and with much wider application, affected all 
the Germanic languages except Gothic, though at different stages in their 
histories. The term for this development is front mutation or i/j-umlaut. The 
unifying feature of this set of changes is that a vowel is fronted and/or raised 
when i or j originally appeared in the next syllable, or in some cases even when it 
appeared in the second syllable following. For example, i is fronted to 7 in Gmc. 
*tiinjan > tynan ‘enclose’ (with loss of j as explained in $67), and Gmc. a, after 
being fronted to @ by Anglo-Frisian brightening, is raised to e in *heri > here 
‘army’. This set of changes may be summarized as follows: 


> y, as in *hugiz > hyge, and *fariz > fyr 

> é, as in *dohtri > dehter, and *sokjan > sécan 

> & (with 4 from Gmc. ai), as in *sakjé > see, and *daljan > délan 

a > é€ before nasal consonants (i.e. [3(:)] > [e(:)]; this 4 from Gmc. #), as in 
*manniz > menn, and *kwaniz > cwén 

z > e, as in *lazjan > *leggjan > lecgan 

€a > ie, as in *ealdizan- > ieldran, and *néahistan- > niehstan 

io > ie, as in *biorhtipo > bierhtu, and *zetriowijaz > getriewe 


pore Sic ec 


We might have expected *sakjé to have developed to **secc, just as “lagjan 
became leégan, due to the application of Anglo-Frisian brightening before front 
mutation; but before front mutation could apply, @ in *scekjo was replaced by a, 
due to the analogical influence of a related word with the same meaning, re- 
flected as sacu ‘strife’. All instances of @ as the front mutation of a are due to 
analogical processes like this one; Gmc. a otherwise gives OE e by front mutation 
of @. The change of 6 to é was through the stage @. The rounding of this front 
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round vowel was lost early in West Saxon, though it is preserved in some other 
dialects (see Appendix B). Both i and j cause these changes because they are 
nearly identical sounds, the former being the vocalic equivalent of the latter. 
They are both high front sounds, and so it is not surprising that the effect they 
have is to move vowels forward and higher: such processes are assimilatory in 
the sense that the mutated vowels are assimilating the frontness and the height 
of the following i or j. These changes are anticipatory: presumably speakers of 
Prehistoric Old English began to pronounce u, for example, as y because they 
were already positioning their tongue and lips to pronounce the sound in the 
next syllable, in much the way that many speakers of Modern English will in 
rapid speech pronounce the n in seven baskets as an m in anticipation of the 
following labial consonant. 

75. Exercise. Show the effects of West Germanic gemination, Anglo-Frisian 
brightening, breaking, front mutation, and loss of j, in that order, on the fol- 
lowing prehistoric verb forms: “ladjan (from Gmc. *laidjan), *trumjan, *léafjan, 
*framjan, *domjan, *burjan, *baldjan, *hirtjan, *wanjan (from Gmc. *wenjan), 
*rastjan. 

76. In the list above of sounds affected by front mutation, there is no e or é0 
because, as explained in $73, these sounds did not exist before i or j in prehis- 
toric Old English, having undergone raising in this environment already in 
Proto-Germanic. Thus, for example, before the onset of front mutation, in pre- 
historic Old English we should expect to find inf. céosan beside 3 sg. *ciosip (not 
**céosip), the latter then undergoing front mutation and syncope to give OE 
ciest. To simplify an understanding of front mutation, the developments e > i 
and é0 > ie might be added to the list of changes in §74, though historically this 
would be inaccurate. 

77. The declension of the interrogative pronoun hwa ‘who’, which occurs 
only in the singular, resembles that of other pronouns, and it may be sum- 
marized thus: 


Masc., Fem. Neut. 
Nom. hwa hwet 
Acc. hwone hwet 
Gen. hwes 
Dat. hwém, hwam 
Instr. hwy 


Instr. hwy, with or without for in front of it, may be used to mean ‘why’; ha ‘how’ 
also originally belonged to this paradigm. In Late West Saxon, the form hwere 
was created for feminine referents in the genitive, dative, and instrumental cases 
by analogy to other pronouns; but in poetry it often spoils the meter, showing 
that late scribes have substituted hwére for the older forms above. 
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78. An archaic feature of the Germanic languages is verb-second (or V2) 
syntax, whereby finite verbs (ie. verb forms other than infinitives and parti- 
ciples) generally occupy the position of second element in independent clauses. 
This does not mean that the verb is the second word but that it is the second 
component of the clause, coming, for example, after the subject (which may be a 
phrase), an adverb, a prepositional phrase, etc. In the reading in the last chapter, 
each of the first two sentences begins with the subject followed by a finite verb, 
com and towearp. The next two sentences begin with pd, which serves as the first 
element, and since the main verb ought to come second, the subject (Lodes wif 
and Abraham, respectively) is delayed until after the verb. Modern English is not 
as strictly a V2 language as Old English, though it preserves some of the flavor of 
Old English syntax in expressions like There came a time... and Up jumped a 
rabbit. Note that the V2 rule is very frequently violated —it is perhaps better 
characterized as a tendency than a rule—as it is in the reading from the last 
chapter (again) in the clause and ealne done eard endemes towende and in the 
last sentence of the first paragraph, And God pa dliesde Lod for Abrahame. But 
there are also principled exceptions: 

(a) Just as in Modern English, yes-no questions begin with a finite verb, as 
in Séeal ié nit, eald wif, cennan? The same is true of commands, as in Aris and 
nim in wif. 

(b) In dependent clauses, the verb is delayed till after the second position, 
and often it comes at the end of its clause. Examples: and geléddon hie ut of bere 
byrg, for bon de God heom drode and Ni is hér gehende dn gehweéde burh to 
pbére ic meg fléon. 

(c) Unlike adverbs and subordinating conjunctions, the coordinating con- 
junctions and/ond, ac, and odde have no effect on word order: consider the two 
clauses beginning with and in the sentence Lod com pda to Segor ba 6a sunne upp 
éode, and God sende to bam burgum ealbirnendne regnscur mid swefle gemeng- 
ed, and 6a sceamléasan fordyde. 


READING 


The remaining readings will be from the Old English Apollonius of Tyre, which 
is translated from a Latin rendering of a third-century Greek romance. The 
story was popular throughout the Middle Ages, and yet because it is typical of 
Hellenic romances, with plot elements both grotesque and fanciful, it is unlike 
any other text found in Old English. The story seems to have appealed to Arch- 
bishop Wulfstan II of York and Worcester, the great homilist and advisor to 
King Cnut, since the unique copy is found in a manuscript that apparently was 
prepared for his use. The text is based on the edition of Peter Goolden (1958), 
with some minor changes and with normalization of the spelling to Early West 
Saxon standards, though the amount of normalization decreases gradually as 
Late West Saxon spelling habits are explained from chapter to chapter. 
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On Antiochia pére ceastre wes sum cyning Antiochus gehaten; efter pzes cyn- 
inges naman wees séo ceaster Antiochia gecieged. Pisses cyninges cwén weard of 
life gewiten, be dere hé heefde ane swide wlitige dohtor ungeliefedlicre feeger- 
nesse. Mid by be héo becom to giftlicre ieldu, ba giernde hire manig mere man 
micle mérda béodende. Da gelamp hit sarlicum gelimpe: ba 6a sé feeder pohte 
hwam hé hie mihte héalicost forgiefan, ba geféol his agen mod on hire lufe mid 
unrihtre gewilnunge, to 6am swide bet hé forgeat pa feederlican arfeestnesse and 
gewilnode his agenre dohtor him t6 gemzecéan; and ba gewilnunge naht lange ne 
ielde, ac sume dege on ernemergen pa hé of slepe awoc, hé abreec into 6am 
bure ber héo inne leg and hét his hiredmen ealle him aweg gan, swylce hé wid 
his dohtor sume diegle spr&ce sprecan wolde. Hweet, hé 6a on dere manfullan 
scylde abisgode and pa ongéanwinnendan fémnan mid micelre strengde earfod- 
lice ofercom, and beet gefremede man gewilnode to bedieglianne. 

Da gewearo hit pet bes megdenes fostormodor into dam bure éode ond 
geseah hie dér sittan on micelre gedréfednesse and hire cweed to: “Hwy eart pu, 
hlefdige, swa gedréfedes modes?” beet meegden hire andswarode, “Léofe fostor- 
moddor, nti todeeg forwurdon twégen edele naman on pissum bure.” Séo fostor- 
modor cwed, “Hlefdige, bé hwam cwist bu pet?” Héo hire andwyrde and cwed, 
“Er dam deege minra brydgifta ic eom mid manfulre scylde besmiten.” 


gehaten, pass. part. of hatan 
(ge)weard, 3 sg. pret. of weordan 
gewiten, pass. part. of witan 
hefde, 3 sg. pret. of habban 
giernde, 3 sg. pret. of giernan 
béodende, act. part. of beodan 
gelamp, 3 sg. pret. of limpan; see 
§66 on impersonal verbs 
pohte, 3 sg. pret. of pencan 
mihte, 3 sg. pret. sj. of magan 
héalicost, superl. of héalice 
geféol, 3 sg. pret. of feallan 
forgeat, 3 sg. pret. of forgietan 
gewilnode, 3 sg. pret. of wilnian 
dohtor, gen. sg. of dohtor 
ielde, 3 sg. pret. of ieldan 
awoc, 3 sg. pret. of Aawacan 
abrec, 3 sg. pret. of abrecan 


leg, 3 sg. pret. of li¢gan 

hét, 3 sg. pret. of hatan 

abisgode, 3 sg. pret. of abisgian 

ongéanwinnendan, act. part. of 
ongéanwinnan 

ofercom, 3 sg. pret. of ofer- 
cuman 

gefremede, pass. part. of frem- 
man, wk. acc. sg. neut. 

man, acc. sg., object of be- 
dieglianne, which is an inf. 

andswarode, 3 sg. pret. of and- 
swarian 

forwurdon, pret. pl. of for- 
weordan 

cwist, 2 sg. pres. of cwedan 

besmiten, pass. part. of be- 
smitan 


CHAPTER X 


PRESENT INFLECTIONS OF STRONG VERBS 
CONSONANT-STEM NOUNS ¢ CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS 


79. The present indicative inflections of strong verbs may be exemplified by 
forms of briican ‘use, enjoy’: 


Singular Plural 
1. i¢ briice ‘I use’ wé bricab ‘we use’ 
2. pa brycst ‘you (sg.) use’ gé bricab ‘you (pl.) use’ 


3. hé, héo, hit brycp ‘he, she, it uses’ hie bricab ‘they use’ 


Front mutation is always to be expected only in the 2 and 3 singular, which bore 
the endings *-is and *-ip in Proto-Germanic, whereas no other present endings 
contained i or j. When the verb is followed by a plural pronoun of the first or 
second person, the ending may be reduced to -e, as in briice wé, briice gé. This 
reduction of the ending to -e is also found in the preterite and in the subjunctive. 

80. The irregularity in the paradigm above is that in West Saxon and Kent- 
ish (though not in Anglian or in most poetry) in the second and third persons 
singular, front mutation applies to the root vowel and the consonantal ending is 
attached directly to the stem. The resulting consonant clusters may undergo 
phonological simplification. First, the voiceless consonants of the endings -st and 
-p usually cause the devoicing of any preceding oral stops and fricatives. (Com- 
pare, for example, the way [z] is frequently devoiced to [s] in MnE has to and 
used to.) Second, clusters of consonants with the same place or manner of articu- 
lation may offer some phonological difficulties, and so they may be reduced or 
modified, just as Americans tend to pronounce rests as [res:] and fifth as [f10]. 
The commonest changes of this sort affecting the second person are these: 


-dst > -tst, or later -st: ritst (inf. ridan), bietst (béodan), finst (findan), hest 
(hatan) 
-pst > -st or -tst: cwist (cwedan), wierst (weordan), snitst (snidan) 


The commonest changes of this sort affecting the third person are these: 
-tp > -t(t): biet(t) (béatan), eetwit(t) (etwitan), fieht (feohtan) 
-db > -t(t): biet(t) (béodan), rit(t) (ridan), bint (bindan) 


-sp > -st: rist (risan), ciest (céosan) 


Occasionally, examples of devoicing of g before -st or -b are encountered, for 
example sprincst (springan), stihst (stigan), and bierhp (beorgan). Since geminate 
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consonants are reduced before and after other consonants (on which see $65), a 
form such as *ris-st (risan) will appear only as rist and *wierp-p (weordan) only 
as wierp. 

81. Exercise. Determine the correct forms of the second and third persons 
singular of the following strong verbs: drifan, glidan, fréosan, séodan, helpan, 
grindan, beran, metan, sceadan, blotan. 

82. Some nouns in Proto-Indo-European had stems ending in a consonant 
rather than a vowel. These are of various types, but they may conveniently be re- 
ferred to in a group as consonant-stem nouns. In Old English, the survivals of 
this class are few but important, including some very common words. The chief 
variety may be represented by sé fot ‘the foot’, sé mann ‘the person’, séo burg ‘the 
town’, and séo boc ‘the book’: 


Singular 
Nom., Acc. fot mann burh boc 
Gen. fotes mannes byrg béc 
Dat. fet menn byrg béc 
Plural 

Nom., Acc.  fét menn byrg béc 
Gen. fota manna burga boca 
Dat. fotum mannum burgum bocum 


Note especially the front mutation in the dative singular, and particularly the 
form menn (beside men, $65), which learners of the language often confuse with 
the plural. The only difference between the masculine and feminine paradigms, 
then, is in the genitive singular; but all these nouns, especially the feminine ones, 
are much prone to analogical influence, and forms without front mutation 
and/or with 6-stem endings are not unusual. The nouns fréond ‘friend’ and feond 
‘enemy’, formed with the agentive suffix -end ‘-er’ from the verbs fréogan ‘love’ 
and feéogan ‘hate’, are declined like fot, but most other nouns with this suffix (e.g. 
agend ‘owner’, hé@lend ‘savior’, wealdend ‘ruler’, and wigend ‘warrior’) are 
declined like neuter heavy-stemmed adjectives, except that the nom.-acc. plural 
may end in -as, -e, or nothing. Nouns of relationship resemble fot in the sin- 
gular, but they have various endings in the plural. The chief examples are sé 
feeder ‘the father’, sé bropor ‘the brother’, séo mddor ‘the mother’, and séo dohtor 
‘the daughter’: 


Singular 


Nom., Acc., Gen. feeder bropor modor dohtor 
Dat. feeder bréper méder dehter 
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Plural 
Nom., Acc. feed(e)ras _ bropor modra,-u _dohtor 
Gen. feed(e)ra bropra modra dohtra 
Dat. federum brdprum modrum  dohtrum 


Note especially the lack of inflection in the genitive singular. LWS has nom. and 
acc. pl. (ge)brddru, -ra and (ge)dohtru, -ra. The final variety of consonant stem is 
the s-stems, which bore the suffix *-es- alternating with *-os- in Proto-Indo- 
European. In most of these nouns, no trace of this suffix is found in the singular 
in Old English, but in the plural the *s was voiced to *z in Proto-Germanic, and 
PGmce. *z yields OE r (a development sometimes called rhotacism or rhotaciza- 
tion: for more on this, see §87 below). The examples are all neuter, the common- 
est being cealf ‘calf’, lamb ‘lamb’, eg ‘egg’, and ¢ild ‘child’: 


Singular 
Nom., Acc. ¢ealf lamb eg cild 
Gen. cealfes lambes ges cildes 
Dat. cealfe lambe ge cilde 

Plural 

Nom., Acc. ¢ealfru lambru egru cildru 
Gen. cealfra lambra egra cildra 
Dat. cealfrum lambrum egrum cildrum 


Analogical a-stem endings are also found in the plural, especially of cild. Weak 
nouns are also consonant-stems (n-stems). On feminine nouns in -u or -o that 
are indeclinable except in the genitive and dative plural (original in-stems), see 
the note on hélo 1.22 (p. 224). 

83. Certain words may be conjunctions or adverbs, depending on whether 
they appear in dependent or independent clauses: these include pa ‘when, then’ 
(used with the past tense), bonne ‘when, then’ (in future, consuetudinal, and 
conditional constructions), pér ‘where, there’, béah ‘although, yet’, forbam 
‘because, therefore’, and siddan ‘after, afterward’. For some of these the ambigu- 
ity may be removed by doubling the word, in which case it is plainly a conjunc- 
tion, as in Hé. . . fordférde da da hé wes .Ixxvii. wintra “He died when he was 
seventy-seven years old’ (ChronE 565), and pet hie mehten faran unbefohtene 
beér per hie wolden ‘so that they could travel unopposed where they liked’ 
(ChronA 911). Or the ambiguity may be dispelled by the addition of a different 
word, as with béah pe ‘although’, swa péah ‘nonetheless’, and forbam pe 
‘because’. Often, though, the difference is determinable only on the basis of 
syntax, since adverbs appear at the start of independent clauses (which typically 
have V2 order) and conjunctions appear in dependent ones (which typically do 
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counts as a sentence element unto itself, and so in independent clauses, when it 
begins the clause, the verb usually comes immediately after it, whereas in 
dependent clauses the conjunction is typically separated from the verb. Ex- 
amples: 

(a) ba hi byderweard weron, pa com him swilé wind ongéan . . . “When they 
were on their way there, (then) there arose such a wind against them... - 
(ChronE 1009). 

(b) Bonne hit dagian wolde, bonne toglad hit “When day would begin to 
break, (then) it would vanish’ (ChronC 979). 

(c) Sodli¢e, dcr dér pin goldhord is, per bid pin heorte “Truly, where your 
gold hoard is, there will your heart be’ (E&CHomII 7, 63.106). 


READING 


Da cwed séo fostormodor, “Hwa wes &fre swa dyrstiges modes bet dorste 
cyninges dohtor gewemman er 6am dege hire brydgifta and him ne ondréde 
pes cyninges ierre?” Det megden cwed, “Arléasnes pa scylde on mé ge- 
fremede.” Séo fostorméddor cwed, “Hwy ne segst pa hit binum feeder?” Det 
megden cwed, “Hweer is sé feeder? Sodlice on mé earmre is mines feeder nama 
hréowlice forworden and mé nt fordam déad pearle gelicad.” Séo fostorméddor 
sddlice ba 6a héo gehierde pet pet meegden hire déades giernde, 6a cliopode héo 
hie hire to mid lidre sprece and beed pet héo fram bé&re gewilnunge hire mod 
gewende and to hire feeder willan gebige, péah de héo to genéadod were. 

On pissum pingum sddlice purhwunode sé arléasosta cyning Antiochus and 
mid gehiwodan méde hine selfne ztiewde his ceastergewarum swyl¢e hé arfeest 
feeder were his dohtor. And betwux his hiwci6um mannum hé blissode on 6am 
peet hé his agenre dohtor wer wees. And to 6am pet hé py leng brican meahte 
his dohtor arléasan brydbeddes and him fram adrifan ba de hire gierndon to 
rihtum gesinscipum, hé Asette 6a redels, bus cwedende: “Swa hwilé man swa 
minne rédels rihte arzde, onfo sé minre dohtor t6 wife, and sé de hine misréde, 
sie hé behéafdod.” Hweet is ni mare ymbe pet to sprecenne bitan bet cyningas 
zghwanan comon and ealdormen for 6am ungeliefedlican wlite pes megdnes, 
and bone déaé hie oferhogodon and bone rédels understodon to arédenne. Ac 
gif heora hwilc bonne purh asméagunge boclicre snotornesse pone rédels ariht 
redde, bonne wear6 sé to behéafdunge geleéd swa some swa sé de hine ariht ne 
redde. And pa héafdu ealle wurdon gesette on ufeweardan bam geate. 


ondréde, 3 sg. pret. sj. of on- gelicad, 3 sg. pres. of lician 
dredan cliopode, 3 sg. pret. of clipian 

segst, 2 sg. pres. of se¢gan beed, 3 sg. pret. of biddan 

forworden, pass. part. of for- gewende 3 sg. pres. sj. of 


weordan wendan 
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gebige, 3 sg. pres. sj. of bagan 
genéadod, pass. part. of néadian 
purhwunode, 3 sg. pret. of purh- 
wunian 
arléasosta, superl. of arléas 
gehiwodan, pass. part. of hiwian 
blissode, 3 sg. pret. of blissian 
to 6am pet for the purpose that 
meahte, 3 sg. pret. of magan 
gierndon, pret. pl. of giernan 
asette, 3 sg. pret. of asettan 
arede, misréde, sg. pres. sj. of 
aredan, misrédan 


onfo, sg. pres. sj. of onfon 

behéafdod, pass. part. of be- 
héafdian 

comon, pret. pl. of cuman 

oferhogodon, pret. pl. of ofer- 
hogian 

understddon, pret. pl. of under- 
standan 

geléd, pass. part. of lédan 

wurdon, pret. pl. of weordan 

gesette, pass. part. of settan 


CHAPTER XI 


STRONG VERBS OF THE FIRST AND SECOND CLASSES 
CONJUGATION OF STRONG VERBS « ABSOLUTE CONSTRUCTIONS 


84. With this chapter there begins a survey of the seven classes of strong 
verbs, which are distinguished by their different vowel alternations, or ablaut 
series (§37). The ablaut alternations are illustrated by the verbs’ principal parts. 
Modern English verbs have three principal parts, the present, past, and passive 
participle (e.g. sing, sang, sung); Old English strong verbs, on the other hand, 
have four principal parts, since the preterite first and third persons singular often 
do not have the same ablaut vowel as the other preterite forms. Accordingly, the 
principal parts of an Old English strong verb are (1) the uninflected infinitive, 
(2) the third person preterite singular, (3) the preterite plural, and (4) the passive 
participle. 

85. In the first class of strong verbs, the ablaut alternation is (1) 7, (2) a, (3) i, 
(4) i. The principal parts of some verbs representative of this class are the fol- 
lowing: 


zetwitan reproach zetwat ztwiton ztwiten 
bidan wait bad bidon biden 
bitan bite bat biton biten 
drifan drive draf drifon drifen 
glidan glide glad glidon gliden 
hrinan touch hran hrinon hrinen 
snidan cut snad snidon sniden 
stigan ascend stah stigon stigen 
writan write wrat writon writen 


The consonant alternation in stigan (pret. stah) is due to the devoicing of final 
fricatives (§64); similarly, in drifan the fis voiced, whereas in drdf it is voiceless. 
The consonant alternation in snidan is explained below. In Modern English, the 
verbs of this class that have retained their ablaut alternations mostly have their 
past tense based on the Old English preterite singular (e.g. drove, rode, wrote, 
with o from OE 4, on which development see Appendix A), but a few have it 
based on the Old English preterite plural (e.g. bit, slid). In the glossary, the stem 
class of a strong verb is indicated by an arabic numeral after the headword. Thus, 
for example, “a-risan 1” in the glossary indicates that this is a strong verb of the 
first class; hence, its principal parts are arisan, aras, arison, arisen. 

86. In the second class of strong verbs, the ablaut alternation is (1a) éo or 
(1b) a, (2) éa, (3) u, (4) o. The difference between types (a) and (b) is that (a) has 
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éo in the infinitive, whereas (b) has a. The principal parts of some verbs repre- 
sentative of this class are the following: 


(a) béodan offer béad budon boden 
céosan choose céas curon coren 
dréogan endure dréah drugon drogen 
fléogan fly fléah flugon flogen 
fréosan freeze fréas fruron froren 
géotan pour géat guton goten 
séopan boil séab sudon soden 

(b) briican use bréac brucon brocen 
bagan bend béah bugon bogen 
lacan lock léac lucon locen 
stican suck séac sucon socen 


The consonant alternation in dréogan, fléogan, and biigan is again due to the 
devoicing of final fricatives, and the alternations in ééosan, fréosan, and séopan 
are explained in the next paragraph. 

87. Under certain conditions the voiceless fricatives [f, s, 8, x] were voiced to 
[6, z, 6, y] in Proto-Germanic. The change is governed by Verner’s law, the 
details of which are explained in Appendix A. One of the environments in which 
this change took place is the preterite plural and passive participle of many 
strong verbs. This explains the alternations seen above in verbs like céosan and 
snidan, which have r and d, respectively, for s and 6 in those principal parts. 
After Gmc. [s] became [z] it underwent rhotacism (§82) in West and North Ger- 
manic, giving r; [6] from [8] became a stop [d] in West Germanic. Since [f] and 
[8]/[v] are spelt the same way in Old English, the effects of Verner’s law in 
regard to these sounds are usually not discernible. Note that although 6 may be 
either a voiced or a voiceless sound in Old English, it always derives from a 
voiceless sound in Germanic, since Gmc. [6] becomes [d] in Old English. 

88. In the following paradigms, the verbs stigan, béodan, and brican are 
conjugated in full: 


INDICATIVE 

Pres. Sg. 1. stige béode bruce 
2 stihst bie(t)st brycst 

3. stihb biet(t) brycp 
Pl. 1-3. stigad béodad bricad 

Pret. Sg. 1. stah béad bréac 
2. stige bude bruce 

3. stah bead bréac 
Pl. 1-3. stigon budon brucon 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 
Pres. Sg. 1-3. stige béode bruce 
Pl. 1-3. stigen béoden bricen 
Pret. Sg. 1-3. stige bude bruce 
Pl. 1-3. stigen buden brucen 
IMPERATIVE 
Sg. 2. stih béod bric 
Pl. 2. stigad béodad bricad 
NON-FINITE FORMS 
Uninfl. inf. stigan béodan brican 
Infl. inf. to stigenne tobéodenne to briicenne 
Active Part. stigende béodende bricende 
Pass. Part. stigen boden brocen 


Note that the 2 sg. preterite always has the same vocalism as the plural rather 
than that of the 1 and 3 singular. In these and all strong classes, in the preterite 
subjunctive both the singular and the plural are formed with the vowel of the 
preterite indicative plural. 

89. Exercise. Generate the form requested for each of the following verbs: 
gripan (pres. pl. ind.); striidan (pret. sj. pl.); réocan (3 sg. pres. ind.); glidan (2 sg. 
pres. ind.); dréogan (pass. part.); scrifan (pl. pret. ind.); hréosan (3 sg. pret. ind.); 
sciifan (2 sg. pres. ind.); belifan (1 sg. pret. ind.). 

90. In Modern English, an absolute construction is a type of reduced clause 
that contains an active or a passive participle but no finite verb: examples are the 
boldface phrases in Retreat being out of the question, the Vikings fought on and 
The troops turned back, their supplies exhausted. This was not a native syntactic 
construction in Old English, but it came to be used, especially in translations, in 
imitation of similar Latin constructions. In Latin such absolute phrases are put 
into the ablative case, and in Old English they are usually put into the dative. 
Examples are Sé hélend cweé to his feeder, upahafenum éagum to heofenum . .. 
‘The Savior said to his Father, his eyes raised up to the heavens .. .. (42CHoml1 
22, 206.5) and Sddlice, gewordenum flode, hit fleow into bam hise “Truly, when a 
flood occurred, it flowed into the house’ (Lk[WSCp] 6.48). 


READING 


Mid py sodlice Antiochus sé welréowa cyning on pisse welréownesse burh- 
wunode, 6a wees Apollonius gehaten sum geong man sé wes swide welig and 
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snotor and wes ealdorman on Tird bere megée, sé getruwode on his snotor- 
nesse and on 0a bdéclican lare and 4gan rowan 06 pet hé becom to Antiochian. 
Eode pa in to 6am cyninge and cwed, “Wes gesund, cyning. Hweet, i¢ becom na 
tO dé swa swa to godum feeder and arfeestum. I¢ eom sddlice of cynelicum cynne 
cumen and ic bidde pinre dohtor mé to gemeeccan.” Da 6a sé cyning pet ge- 
hierde pzet hé his willes gehieran nolde, hé swide ierlicum ondwlitan beseah to 
6am geongan ealdormen and cwed, “Pi geonga mann, canst dU pone dom 
minre dohtor gifta?” Apollonius cwed, “Ic can bone dom and ic hine et bam 
geate geseah.” Da cwed sé cyning mid &bylgnesse, “Gehier nu bone ré&dels, 
Scelere vereor, materna carne vescor.” (Peet is on Englisc, “Scylde ic polige, mod- 
renum fl&sce i¢ brtce’.) Eft he cwed, “Quaero patrem meum, meae matris 
virum, uxoris meae filiam nec invenio.” (Peet is on Englisc, ‘I¢ séce minne feeder, 
minre modor wer, mines wifes dohtor, and i¢ ne finde’.) Apollonius ba sodlice, 
onfangenum rédelse, hine bewende hwon fram 6am cyninge, and mid by be hé 
sméade ymbe pet ingehygd, hé hit gewan mid wisdome, and mid Godes fultume 
hé pet sod aredde. Bewende hine ba to 6am cyninge and cwed, “bu goda 
cyning, bt asettest redels; gehier 6 ba onfundennesse. Ymbe pet pi cwede 
pet pu scylde bolodest, ne eart du leogende on dam: beseoh t6 dé selfum; and 
pet bu cwede modrenum fl&sée ic briice, ne eart 6a on dam léogende: beseoh to 
pinre dohtor.” 


mid py, while flzsce, dat. (rather than gen. 
Tird, dat. sg. of Tirus (Lat. with briice) due to the 
dative-ablative ending) influence of ablative carne in 
agan, 3 sg. pret. of 4ginnan the Latin source 
wes, see §52 onfangenum, pass. part. of 
gehieran in the sense ‘obey, con- onfon 
form to’ here unusually bewende, 3 sg. pret. of 
takes a gen. object bewendan 
canst, can, 2 and 1 sg. pres. of sméade, 3 sg. pret. of sméagan 
cunnan gewan, 3 sg. pret. of winnan 
gehier, imp. sg. of hieran asettest, 2 sg. pret. of asettan 
polige, 1 sg. pres. of polian. Lat. cwede, 2 sg. pret. ind. or sj. of 
scelere vereor ‘I fear from cwedan 
sin’, which is not translated polodest, 2 sg. pret. of polian 
literally in the Old English, beseoh, imp. sg. of beséon 


is a corruption of scelere 
vehor ‘I ride on sin’. 


CHAPTER XII 


STRONG VERBS OF THE THIRD CLASS 
VERB PREFIXES 


91. In the third class of strong verbs, the stem ends in two consonants. Since 
neighboring consonants may cause a variety of vowel changes, the original, 
unified ablaut alternations have been partly obscured, but they derive from a 
single original pattern. One subtype in class three has h or r after the root vowel: 


(a) beorgan protect bearh burgon borgen 
feohtan fight feaht fuhton fohten 
weorpan throw wearp wurpon worpen 
weordan become —_ wear6 wurdon worden 


In these verbs, breaking has affected the present system and the preterite 
singular. For the third of the four verbs, then, these forms should be derived 
from *werpan and *weerp < *warp. The alternation between 6 and d in weordan 
is due to Verner’s law, as explained in $87. Breaking has also affected the type 
with / after the root vowel: 


(b) delfan dig dealf dulfon dolfen 
helpan help healp hulpon holpen 
swellan swell sweal(l) — swullon swollen 


The difference is that there is no breaking in the present, since e is not regularly 
broken before / plus any consonant other than h (§62). On the co-occurrence of 
forms like sweal and sweall, see §65. Another subtype is similar but has diph- 
thongization by initial palatal consonants in the present: 


(c) gieldan pay geald guldon golden 
giellan yell geal(l) gullon gollen 
gielpan boast gealp gulpon golpen 


These three are nearly the only verbs of this type. The diphthongization in the 
preterite singular of this type is assumed to be due to breaking rather than diph- 
thongization by initial palatal consonants, since breaking has chronological pri- 
ority ($71). A different type of vowel change is found in the subtype with a nasal 
consonant after the root vowel: 


(d) bindan bind band bundon bunden 
climban climb clamb clumbon clumben 
drincan drink dranc druncon druncen 


swimman swim swam(m) swummon swummen 
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The preterite singular naturally may have o rather than a (bond, clomb, etc.) in 
Early West Saxon. The distinguishing feature of this subtype is that it has i in the 
present and u in the passive participle, and this is due to some very early sound 
changes. In Proto-Germanic, e became i before a nasal consonant followed by 
another consonant; hence PGmce. *bendan > bindan, *klemban > climban, etc. 
The u in the passive participle is explained below. Another subgroup comprising 
just two verbs has the same ablaut alternations even though the root vowel does 
not appear immediately before a nasal consonant: 


(e) birnan burn barn burnon burnen 
irnan run arn urnon urnen 


The explanation is that these verbs have undergone metathesis: that is, the ori- 
ginal infinitives were *brinnan and *rinnan, and in each, r and i were transposed 
in prehistoric Old English. This is comparable to the way that ask, for instance, 
in some dialects of English may be pronounced [zks] (cf. OE dcsian), or the way 
that Latin periculum ‘danger’ shows metathesis of r and / in Spanish peligro, and 
Latin titulus ‘tittle’ of t (>d) and / in Spanish tilde. Accordingly, the preterite 
singular of these verbs may be born, orn, as well. Finally, one subtype comprising 
four verbs has none of these vowel changes: 


(f) bregdan brandish bregd  brugdon brogden 


stregdan strew stregd = strugdon strogden 
berstan burst beerst burston borsten 
perscan thresh peers¢ purscon pors¢en 


It may seem surprising that there is no breaking in forms of berstan and perscan; 
the explanation is that these verbs have also undergone metathesis. 

92. In sum, once these various sound changes are taken into account, it 
should be plain that the underlying ablaut pattern in the third class of strong 
verbs is like that seen in the last group, with e in the present, @ in the preterite 
singular, u in the preterite plural, and o in the passive participle. A knowledge of 
the workings of breaking and other sound changes obviously makes the third 
class of strong verbs seem more unified and readily comprehensible than it at 
first appears. This ablaut pattern can be traced back a bit further: @, it will be 
remembered, is due to Anglo-Frisian brightening of Gmc. a; and o in the passive 
participle is due to the lowering of u under the influence of what was originally a 
low vowel in the following syllable in an assimilatory process comparable to 
front mutation: worden, for example, is to be derived from *wurdanaz, whereas 
the preterite plural retains its u because there was no low vowel in the next 
syllable: wurdon comes from *wurdun. A nasal consonant before another conso- 
nant, however, prevented this lowering of u to o, and this explains the passive 
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participles in subgroup (d), bunden, clumben, etc. The early Germanic ablaut 
series for this class, then, was e: a: u: u, and this is what we should expect, given 
the ablaut patterns found in other Indo-European languages. For details, see 
Appendix A, pp. 113-15. 

93. Exercise. Supply the principal parts for each of the following strong 
verbs of the third class. Be sure to take into account the effects of breaking, 
diphthongization by initial palatal consonants, and the influence of nasal conso- 
nants: stincan, hweorfan, hlimman, swelgan, sweorcan, sciellan, ceorfan, spinnan. 

94. Prefixes modify the meaning of verbs in often subtle ways. Here is a list 
of some common prefixes: 


a- often denotes perfect aspect, indicating that the action of the verb has 
been completed, as with abitan ‘devour’, ddrincan ‘be drowned’, ahéaw- 
an ‘cut off, arédan ‘interpret’, dsendan ‘send away’, and dstandan 
‘stand up’. At other times it merely intensifies the action of the verb, as 
with dmeéran ‘extol’ and admeldian ‘betray’. 

be-, like a-, may intensify or perfect the verb, as with began ‘traverse, 
overrun’ and beceorfan ‘cut off; or it may turn an intransitive verb into 
a transitive one, as with behyégan ‘consider’ and berinnan ‘run upon’; or 
it may have the meaning ‘around, over’, as with befon ‘surround’ and 
begéotan ‘pour over’. 

ed- is comparable to MnE re-, as with edniwian ‘renew and edstadolian 
‘reestablish’. 

for- in adjectives and adverbs has an intensifying function (cf. formanig 
‘very many’, and forswide ‘very much’); in verbs this intensification 
usually has a negative or a destructive quality to it, as with fordéman 
‘condemn’, fordon ‘destroy’, forsprecan ‘say amiss’, forswerian ‘perjure 
oneself’, and forweordan ‘perish’. 

fore-, just as in Modern English, indicates precedence, as with forecydan 
‘prophesy’ and forepencan ‘premeditate’. 

ge- often has perfective meaning, which is why it is very common with pass. 
participles, as in German. But it may also perfect the meaning in 
present active forms, as with gefaran ‘die’, gegdn ‘overrun’, and geridan 
‘ride over, seize, occupy’. Very often, though, it does not seem to add 
any discernible meaning to verbs. 

on- has two discrete meanings when used with verbs: it may be inceptive, 
marking the beginning of an action, as with oncndwan ‘recognize’, on- 
élan ‘kindle’, and onlihtan ‘illuminate’; or it may reverse the action of 
the verb, as with onlican ‘unlock’, ongyrdan ‘unbuckle’, and ontynan 
‘open’. 

of- may serve to perfect the action of the verb, as with ofridan ‘overtake by 
riding’, and ofsléan ‘strike off or down, kill 
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00- may mean ‘away’, as with odferian ‘take away’ and odrowan ‘escape by 
rowing’. 

to- may have the sense ‘apart’, as with tobrecan ‘break up’, toféran “go in 
different directions’, and totéon ‘pull apart’. 

wip- generally implies some sort of opposition, as with wipcéosan ‘reject’ 
and wipgan ‘oppose’. 


READING 


Mid py be sé cyning gehierde pet Apollonius bone rédels swa rihte arédde, ba 
ondréd hé peet hit to widctiid were. Beseah 6a mid ierlicum andwlitan to him 
and cwed, “Dt geonga man, pit eart feor fram rihte; bt dwelast and nis naht beet 
pu segst; ac pt heefst behéafdunge geearnod. Nu léte ic dé to prittigra daga feec 
beet bt. bebence done rédels ariht, and 6 siddan onfoh minre dohtor to wife, 
and gif du pet ne dést, pu scealt oncnawan pone gesettan dom.” Da weard 
Apollonius swide gedréfed and mid his geférum on scip astah and réow 06 beet 
hé becom t6 Tirum. 

Sodlice, efter pam be Apollonius afaren wees, Antiochus sé cyning him to 
geciegde his dihtnere sé wees Thaliarcus gehaten: “Thaliarce, ealra minra diegol- 
nessa min sé getriewesta pegn, wite pi pet Apollonius ariht arédde minne 
rédels. Astih na hreedlice on scip and far efter him, and bonne pa him té 
becume, bonne acwel du hine mid isene odde mid attre, bat bu meege freodom 
onfon bonne pt ongéan cymst.” Thaliarcus sona swa hé peet gehierde, hé genam 
mid him ge feoh ge attor and on scip astah and for efter bam unsceaddigan 
Apollonie 06 dzt hé to his édle becom. Ac Apollonius béahhwedre zr becom to 
his agenan and intd his hse éode and his bécciste ontynde and asméade bone 
rédels zfter ealra UOwitena and Chaldéa wisdome. Mid py pe hé naht elles ne 
onfunde buton pet hé er gebohte, hé cwd pa to him selfum, “Hweet dést bu 
nu, Apolloni? Des cyninges rédels pt 4sméadest and pu his dohtor ne onfénge; 
fordam pt eart nt fordémed beet bu acweald weorde.” And hé pa ut éode and hét 
his scip mid hwéte gehleestan and mid miclum gewihte goldes ond seolfres and 
mid manigfealdum and genyhtsumum réafum, and swa mid féeawum bam ge- 
triewestum mannum on scip astah on dére priddan tide b#re nihte and sloh tt 
on 0a s&. 


ondréd, 3 sg. pret. of ondrédan onfoh, imp. sg. of onfon 

dwelast, 2. sg. pres. of dwelian dést, 2 sg. pres. of don 

nis = ne is scealt, 2 sg. pres. of sculan 

heefst, 2 sg. pres. of habban gesettan, pass. part. of settan, acc. 
geearnod, pass. part. of earnian sg. masc. wk. 


bepen¢e, pres. sg. sj. of beben¢éan réow, 3 sg. pret. of rowan 
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afaren, pass. part. of afaran 

geciegde, 3 sg. pret. of Ciegan 

Thaliarce, vocative sg. (Latin 
ending) 

wite, pres. sg. sj. of witan used in 
imperative sense 

far, imp. sg. of faran 

acwel, imp. sg. of acwellan 

genam, 3 sg. pret. of niman 


for, 3 sg. pret. of faran 

asméade, 3 sg. pret. of Asméagan 

onfunde, 3 sg. pret. of onfindan 

gepohte, 3 sg. pret. of bencan 

fordémed, pass. part. of for- 
déman 

acweald, pass. part. of acwellan 

hét, 3 sg. pret. of hatan 

sloh, 3 sg. pret. of sléan 


CHAPTER XIII 


STRONG VERBS OF THE FOURTH AND FIFTH CLASSES 
i- AND u-STEM NOUNS ¢ VARIANT SPELLINGS WITH g 


95. Verbs of the fourth strong class show nearly the same ablaut pattern as 
underlies the third class: 


(a) beran bear ber béron boren 
brecan break brec brz&con brocen 
helan conceal hel hzélon holen 
stelan steal stel stelon stolen 
teran tear ter teron toren 


The difference is that in this class the vowel of the preterite plural is not u but @. 
Just as in the third class, diphthongization by an initial palatal consonant ob- 
scures the underlying pattern in one verb: 


(b) scieran cut scear scéaron scoren 


Also as in the third class, a following nasal consonant provokes changes in the 
root vowel in two important verbs: 


(c) niman take nam,nom nomon,namon numen 
cuman come c(w)om c(w)O6mon cumen 


These derive from *neman and *kweman (where - represents a vowel reduced 
and lost very early, with subsequent vocalization of w to u). In niman, m has the 
same effect as a consonant cluster beginning with a nasal consonant in the third 
class, and this explains the high vowels in the infinitive and the pass. participle. 
The forms némon and c(w)émon are the expected reflexes of Gmc. *n@mun and 
*kwemun; the other preterite forms are the result of analogical processes (see 
Brunner 1965: $390 Anm. 3). 
96. The fifth class has nearly the same ablaut pattern as the fourth: 


(a) cwedan say cwed cweédon cweden 
metan measure met meton meten 
sprecan speak sprec sprécon sprecen 
tredan tread tred trédon treden 
wesan be wes weron 


The difference is that while verbs of the fourth class have o in the passive parti- 
ciple, verbs of the fifth have e. Note that cwedan and wesan show the effects of 
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Verner’s law (§87), and no passive participle is attested for the latter. Two verbs 
of this class show dipthongization by initial palatal consonants: 


(b) giefan give geaf géafon giefen 
begietan acquire _ begeat begéaton begieten 


The stem -gietan is not found unprefixed; it also appears in ongietan ‘perceive’. 
The fundamental difference between classes four and five (and the cause of the 
ablaut difference in the pass. participle) is that verbs of class four have roots 
ending in sonorant consonants (liquids and nasals), whereas those of class five 
have stems ending in non-sonorants (oral stops and fricatives). The verb brecan 
(also hlecan ‘unite’), a seeming exception, is explained in Appendix A, p. 115. 

97. Exercise. Provide the forms of the 2 sg. pres. indicative, the 3 sg. pret. 
indicative, the pret. pl. subjunctive, and the pass. participle for the following 
verbs of the fourth and fifth classes: cwelan, swefan, cuman, scieran, drepan, 
ongietan. 

98. An important group of nouns had stems ending in -i- in Proto-Ger- 
manic, and so they are called i-stems. At the end of a word, -i behaved just as the 
other short high vowel, -u, did: it was apocopated ($33) after a heavy syllable but 
not after a light one; and when it was not lost it was lowered, becoming -e, just as 
-u may appear as -o ($32). The endings of the light i-stems (e.g. masc. wine 
‘friend’, neut. spere ‘spear’; no feminine light i-stems survive intact) are nearly 
identical to those given for the ja-stems in §70, the only difference being that in 
the masc. nom.-acc. plural the ending may be either -e (the older, much rarer 
one) or -as (the newer one, borrowed from the a-stems): 


Singular Plural 
Nom., Acc. wine wine, winas 
Gen. wines wina 
Dat. wine winum 


Neut. spere has the same endings as masc. wine, except that the nom.-acc. plural 
is speru. Because of the loss of -i after heavy syllables, the declension of heavy i- 
stems came to resemble that of a- and 6-stems, and analogical changes obviated 
the few remaining differences, so that the heavy i-stems differ from the a- and 6- 
stems only in that their roots show front mutation. There are two exceptions to 
this rule: 

(a) Feminine i-stems are sometimes endingless in the accusative singular, 
giving for example déd ‘deed’ beside dede. 

(b) Some names of nations and a very small number of other nouns retain 
the older i-stem ending -e in the nom.-acc. plural, for example nom.-acc. Engle 
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‘Englishmen’, Dene ‘Danes’, and fem. léode ‘people’. The genitive plural is usu- 
ally -a, but -(e)na also occurs. 

99. Like the i-stems, the u-stems, which are few in number, suffer apocope 
and then are likely to be reformed by analogy to a- and 6-stems. Thus, any u- 
stem (and especially the heavy stems) may bear a- or 6-stem endings, but the 
more conservative paradigms are like those of sé sunu ‘the son’, sé winter ‘the 
winter’, séo duru ‘the door’, and séo hand ‘the hand’: 


Singular 
Nom., Acc. sunu winter duru hand 
Gen., Dat. suna wintra dura handa 
Plural 
Nom., Acc. suna, -u wintra dura, -u handa 
Gen. suna wintra dura handa 
Dat. sunum wintrum durum handum 


Note that the inflections are nearly the same for heavy and light stems (the only 
differences are the presence or absence of -u in the nom.-acc. singular and the 
use of the alternative inflection -u in the nom.-acc. plural of light stems), and 
that they are identical for masculine and feminine. No neuter but medu ‘mead’ 
survives, and it is more commonly masculine. The other commonest masculine 
nouns that may bear u-stem endings are sidu ‘custom’, wudu ‘wood’, eard 
‘country’, fléd ‘flood’, ford ‘ford’, and sumor ‘summer’; the only other feminines 
are nosu ‘nose’, cweorn ‘hand-mill’, and flor ‘floor’. 

100. The spelling of Old English is remarkably uniform for a medieval lan- 
guage, and yet inevitably there is much more orthographic variation than is 
found in standard Modern English. Over the course of the remaining chapters, 
some spelling inconsistencies will be examined, and the spelling of the reading 
selections, which has to this point been partly normalized, will gradually take on 
the character of actual scribal practices. Three spelling variations may be noted 
here: 

(a) The endings -ian, -ie, -ien, -iende, etc., found on certain verbs (those of 
the second weak class, treated below, $120) may be spelt with g after the i, giving 
-igan, -ige, etc. 

(b) It was explained above ($18) that the letter g usually represents a 
fricative sound [y], though in three environments it developed to a stop [g]: after 
n (as in singan ‘sing’), in gemination (as in frogga ‘frog’), and, at a later date, at 
the beginning of a word (as in gan). Although the stop value of this sound is 
usually represented by simple g, except at the beginning of a word it may be 
represented also by cg or gc, or even simply c. Thus, cyning may be written 
cynincg or cyningc, or even cyninc, and frogga may be written frocga. The c is 
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added to g essentially as a diacritic to show that g represents a stop rather than a 
fricative. This may be confusing, since it has already been said that cg represents 
an affricate sound [ds]; to distinguish the two, in this book the affricate is written 
cg (or gc) and the geminate stop sometimes cg (or gc). It should be plain that for 
the Anglo-Saxons the important distinction was not between palatal and velar 
varieties, or even between stops and affricates, but between fricatives and stops 
(the latter of which might develop into affricates). 

(c) The sound [j] is usually spelt with g, but i may also be used. Hence herges 
= heries (or, more commonly, heriges) ‘of an army’ and geong = iung ‘young’. 


READING 


Omitted is a passage describing how Antiochus put a price on Apollonius’s head, 
and how Apollonius saved the city of Tarsus from starvation before he set off 
again on his wanderings to escape Antiochus’s malice. 


Mid py be hie ongunnon pa rowan and hie fordweard weron on heora weg, pa 
weard dre s& smyltnesse awend feringa betwux twam tidum and weard micel 
hréownes aweht, swa bet séo se cnyste pa heofonlican tungla and bet gewealc 
para yoa hwoderode mid windum. bert6éacan comon éastnorderne windas, and 
sé angrislica sudwesterna wind him ongéan stéd, and peet scip eal tobeerst. 

On dissere egeslican hréownesse Apollonius geféran ealle forwurdon to 
déade, and Apollonius ana becom mid sunde t6 Pentapolim bam Ciriniscan 
londe and ber up éode on 6am stronde. ba st6d hé nacod on pam strande and 
behéold pa s&@ and cwed, “Eala bi s& Neptine, manna beréafigend and un- 
sceaddigra beswicend, pt eart welhréowra bonne Antiochus sé cyningc. For 
minum pingum pt gehéolde bas weelhréownesse beet i¢ burh dé gewurde wedla 
and pearfa, and peet sé weelhréowesta cyningc mé py éa6 fordon mihte. Hwider 
meg ic nu faran? Hwes meg i¢ biddan odde hwa giefo bam unctidan lifes 
fultum?” Mid py be hé pas binge wees sprecende to him selfum, pa feringa 
geseah hé sumne fiscere gan. T6 bam hé beseah and bus sarlice cweed: “Gemiltsa 
mé, bt ealda man, sie bet bu sie; gemildsa mé nacodum, forlidenum, nes na of 
earmlicum byrdum geborenum. And des de OU gearo forwite hwam 6u ge- 
miltsige, ic eom Apollonius sé Tirisca ealdorman.” Da sona swa sé fiscere geseah 
peet sé iunga man et his fotum leg, hé mid mildheortnesse hine up ahof and 
le@dde hine mid him to his htse and 6a éstas him beforan legde be hé him to 
béodenne hefde. ba giet hé wolde be his mihte maran arfeestnesse him gecydan; 
toslat ba his wefels on twa and sealde Apollonige pone healfan del, pus 
cwedende: “Nim beet ic pé to sellenne heebbe and ga into dére ceastre. Wén is 
pet pa geméte sumne pe é gemiltsige. Gif da ne finde nénne pe bé gemiltsian 
wille, wend bonne hider ongéan and genyhtsumige unc bam mine lytlan ehta, 
and far dé on fiscnod mid mé. béahhweGre ic mynegie pé, gif du, fultumiendum 
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Gode, becymst to dinum zrran weordmynte, bet pt ne forgiete minne pearf- 
endlican gegierlan.” Da cwed Apollonius, “Gif i¢ pé ne gebence bonne mé bet 
bid, i¢ wysce beet ic eft forlidennesse gefare and pinne gelican eft ne geméte.” 


smyltnesse is a late nom. sg. 

awend, pass. part. of awendan 

aweht, pass. part. of aweccan 

cnyste, 3 sg. pret. of cnyssan 

hwoderode, 3 sg. pret. of 
hwoderian 


behéold, 3 sg. pret. of behealdan 


gehéolde, 2 sg. pret. of healdan 
éad, compar. of éabe 

gemiltsa, imp. sg. of miltsian 
nes na, not at all 

leg, 3 sg. pret. of li¢gan 


ahof, 3 sg. pret. of ahebban 

ledde, 3 sg. pret. of ledan 

legde, 3 sg. pret. of lecgan 

sealde, 3 sg. pret. of sellan 

ga, imp. sg. of gan 

geméte, sg. pres. sj. of métan 

wend, imp. sg. of wendan 

genyhtsumige, sg. pres. sj. of 
nyhtsumian (sg. verb with 
plural subject) 

bam, see §59 


CHAPTER XIV 


STRONG VERBS OF THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH CLASSES 
VARIANT SPELLINGS WITH hr- 
CONTRACTIONS WITH ne « NEGATIVE CONCORD 


101. The ablaut series of the sixth class of strong verbs differs fundamentally 
from that of the others studied, since the preterite singular and plural have the 


same vocalism, as do the present system and the pass. participle: 


(a) dragan draw droh drogon dragen, dregen 


faran go for foron faren, feeren 
sceacan shake scedc scedcon sceacen, sceacen 
wadan advance wod wodon waden, weden 


The vowel a in the infinitive is restored from @ before the back vowel (§29). 
Though we might expect e, the front mutation of @, in the second and third 
person singular of the present system, in fact the vowel is usually @& (e.g. in ferst, 
feero to faran). This is because a was early extended by analogy from the infini- 
tive and present plural to the rest of the present system, and @ in the second and 
third persons singular thus represents the front mutation of a (see $74). Two 
verbs of this class have present systems with a nasal infix or suffix that disappears 
in the preterite, an ancient feature of the Indo-European languages: 


(b) standan stand stod stodon standen 
weecnan awake woc wocon 


Restoration of a is prevented in wecnan by the closed syllable. No strong pass. 
participle is attested to this verb. 

102. The seventh class comprises several seemingly diverse types. It has in 
common with the sixth class that the vocalism of the preterite is the same in the 
singular and plural, and the vocalism of the present system is the same as that of 
the passive participle: 


(a) hatan promise hét héton haten 
sceadan divide scéd scédon sceaden 

(b) letan let let léton léten 
rédan advise réd rédon reden 
slzpan sleep slép slépon slapen 

(c) blawan blow blé(o)w blé(o)won _—_ blawen 
cnawan know cné(o)w cné(o)won cnawen 


sawan sow sé(o)w sé(o)won sawen 
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(d) bannan summon béon(n) béonnon bannen 
gangan walk géong géongon gangen 
spannan span spéon(n) spéonnon — spannen 

(e) feallan fall féol(1) feollon feallen 
healdan hold héold héoldon healden 
wealdan rule weold weoldon wealden 

(f) béatan beat béot béoton béaten 
héawan hew héow héowon héawan 

(g) blotan sacrifice bléot bléoton bloten 
flowan flow fleow fleéowon flowen 
growan grow gréow gréowon growen 


The verb rédan more usually has a weak pret. in WS, rédde. Despite their 
divergent present vocalism, these verbs are classified as a single group because 
their cognates in Gothic all show reduplication in the preterite, and they are the 
only verbs to do so. Reduplication is the addition of an extra syllable to the be- 
ginning of the word, a syllable comprising a copy of the initial consonant or 
consonant cluster of the root plus the vowel e (represented by ai in Gothic). 
Examples are Gothic haldan (OE healdan), pret. haihald; skaidan (OE sceddan), 
pret. skaiskaip; and létan (OE létan), pret. lailot. Reduplication was a feature of 
formation of the perfect category in Proto-Indo-European, and so it is found in 
several cognate languages: compare, for example, Lat. pango ‘fasten’, perf. pepigi; 
Gk. Avw ‘unbind’, perf. AgAvKa; and Skt. root budh ‘know’, perf. bubddha. The 
method of forming the preterite is plainly different in Old English, as well as in 
the other Germanic languages besides Gothic, and yet a few verbs of this class 
preserve, beside the regular ones listed above, archaic forms that must be derived 
from reduplicated preterites: 


béatan beat beoftun (pl.) 
hatan promise heht 

lacan play leolc 

lztan let leort 
ondrédan dread ondreord 
rédan advise reord 
spatan spit speoft 


These relic reduplicated forms are found almost exclusively in the archaic lan- 
guage of poetry and in the Anglian dialects, which are in many respects more 
conservative than West Saxon. Another archaism is hatte ‘was called’ (Gothic 
haitada), to hatan, as the only passive form in Old English, preserving an ancient 
Germanic category. 

103. Despite the variety of vowels encountered in the infinitive, verbs of the 
seventh class may be divided into two types, those with é in the preterite (a-c) 
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and those with éo (d-f). Numerous theories have been devised attempting to 
explain the origin of these vowel alternations; just one of them will be mentioned 
here as a possibility, since regardless of whether or not it is correct, it is useful 
because it furnishes a relatively straightforward way to predict whether the pret- 
erite will contain é or éo. The existence of reduplicated relics like leolc suggests 
that at a fairly early date a new method was devised for generating preterite 
forms in this class, leaving the older reduplicated forms to die out gradually. 
This new method was to insert the vowel e into the present stem in front of the 
root vowel—a method inspired by verbs without an initial consonant, like 
Gothic aukan, pret. aiauk; thus, the new preterites to Gmc. *létan and *blotan 
were *l-e-ét- and *bl-e-ot-. The result in Old English is that wherever this in- 
serted e combines with a back vowel or a diphthong ending in a back glide, the 
result is €0; when it combines with a front vowel or a dipthong ending in a front 
glide, the result is é. The results for the six subtypes of verbs listed above are 
perfectly regular once it is understood that in subtype (a), the vowel a of the root 
derives from Gmc. ai (see Appendix A), and so it counts as a front diphthong. 
The preterite of cndwan and the like has éo because of the influence of the fol- 
lowing w: cnéow derives from cnéw, a spelling that is also encountered. 

104. Exercise. Predict whether the following verbs of the sixth and seventh 
classes will have 6, é, or éo in the preterite: hléapan, galan, fealdan, ondrédan, 
grafan, crawan, weaxan, hropan, hladan, mawan, spowan, weallan, lacan. 

105. Two variant spelling patterns may be added to those mentioned in the 
preceding chapter: 

(a) The letter groups hr, hl, and hn are sometimes written without h, even in 
fairly early texts. These groups appear only at the beginning of a word or of an 
element of a compound: examples are (h)redlicée ‘quickly and wel(h)réow 
‘cruel’. It is disputed whether h in such groups represents an actual consonant 
(as it must have at least in the earlier part of the Old English period) or whether 
it is merely a diacritic indicating that the following consonant is voiceless (see 
Hogg 1992: §2.72, but cf. Pope 1967-68: 129)—just as, for example, many 
speakers of English still pronounce hw- as a voiceless w in words like while and 
which. If h was simply a diacritic, its omission from spellings need not be 
assumed to indicate an actual sound change. Alliterative patterns in verse 
suggest that h- in such clusters was a consonant. 

(b) When the negative particle ne appears before a word of high frequency 
that begins with a vowel and appears under low stress, it is frequently written 
contracted with that word. This practice also applies to some words beginning 
with w or h. The most important words of this type are nah (agan ‘own’, pret. 
nahte), nawiht (awiht ‘anything’, also naht), nan (an ‘one’), nénig (eénig ‘any’), 
nabban (habban ‘have’, pret. nefde), neom, neart, nis (eom, eart, is ‘am, are, is’), 
nes (wes, pl. néron), nyllan (willan ‘wish’, pret. nolde), and nytan (witan 
‘know’, pres. nat, nyton, pret. nyste). This process is called negative contraction. 
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106. Negative concord, or multiple negation, is not required in Old English, 
but it is the norm. The negative particle ne is placed directly before the verb, and 
any indefinite elements in the clause may be negativized in agreement with the 
negated verb. An example is Nu bidde i¢ pé.. . beet bu nanne brydguman neéfre 
mé ne namige, né of minum lichaman déadlicne weestm ne séce, lit. “Now I ask 
you... that you never not appoint me no bridegroom, nor not expect mortal 
fruit from my body (ALLS [Lucy] 36). The stigmatization of negative concord 
begins in the Early Modern English period. 


READING 


After bisum wordum hé éode on done weg be him geteht wees, 06 det hé 
becom td bere ceastre geate and dé&rin éode. Mid py pe hé pohte hwone hé 
biddan mihte lifes fultum, pa geseah hé nne nacodne cnapan geond ba strete 
irnan, sé wees mid ele gesmierwod and mid s¢ytan begyrd and ber iungra manna 
plegan on handa to 6am bzdstede belimpende, and cliopode mic¢elre stefne and 
cwed, “Gehiere gé ceasterwaran, gehiere gé eldéodige, frige and péowe, adele 
and unzdele, sé beedstede is open.” Da 6a Apollonius pet gehierde, hé hine 
uns¢rydde pam healfan scic¢else de hé on heefde and éode into dam pwéale, and 
mid py be hé behéold heora anra gehwilcne on heora weorce, hé sdhte his ge- 
lican, ac hé ne mihte hine bér findan on 6am flocce. Da feringa com Arcestra- 
tés, ealre bere péode cyningc, mid micelre menio his manna and in éode on beet 
bed. Da agan sé cyningc plegan wid his geféran mid bddere, and Apollonius 
hine gemegnde, swa swa God wolde, on dzs cyninges plegan and irnende bone 
dddor gel&hte, and mid swiftre reednesse geslegenne, ongéan gesende to dam 
plegendan cyninge. Eft hé agéan asende; hé reedlice sloh swa hé hine nefre 
feallan ne lét. Sé cyningc 64 oncnéow pes iungan snelnesse, pet hé wiste bet hé 
neefde his gelican on pam plegan. ba cwed hé to his geféran, “Gad éow heonon. 
bés cniht, bees pe mé pyncd, is min gelica.” Da 6a Apollonius gehierde pet sé 
cyning hine herede, hé arn reedlice and genéaléhte to 6am cyninge and mid 
geléredre handa hé swang pone top mid swa micelre swiftnesse bet bam 
cyninge wes gepuht swylce hé of ielde to iugude gewend were, and efter bam 
on his cynesetle hé him gecwémlice degnode. And ba 6a hé ut éode of 6am beede, 
hé hine ledde be bere handa and him pa siddan panon gewende bees weges be 
hé &r com. 


geteht, pass. part. of tecan gehiere: on the inflection, see §79 
pohte, 3 sg. pret. of pencan frige, nom. pl. of fréo 
gesmierwod, pass. part. of sohte, 3 sg. pret. of sé¢an 

smierwian gemegnde, 3 sg. pret. of 
begyrd, pass. part. of begyrdan mengan 


cliopode, 3 sg. pret. of clipian gelxhte, 3 sg. pret. of lacéan 
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reednesse, redlice = hrzdnesse, 
hreedliée 

geslegenne, pass. part. of sléan 

Eft hé... hé: as it frequently does 
in Old English, pronoun 
reference here changes 
abruptly: the first hé refers to 
Arcestrates, the second to 
Apollonius; similarly below 

&e-, asende, 3 sg. pret. of 
(a)sendan 

agéan = ongéan 

sloh, 3 sg. pret. of sléan 

wiste, 3 sg. pret. of witan 


gad, imp. pl. of gan 

herede, 3 sg. pret. of herian 

genéalehte, 3 sg. pret. of néa- 
lecan 

hé swang bone top misconstrues 
the Latin, in which Apollo- 
nius instead massages the 
king 

gepuht, pass. part. of pyncan 

gewend, pass. part. of wendan 

ledde, 3 sg. pret. of kedan 

gewende, 3 sg. pret. of wendan 

pes weges, adverbial genitive 


($27) 


CHAPTER XV 


WEAK VERBS OF THE FIRST CLASS 
WEST SAXON SPELLINGS e @ BEFORE NASAL CONSONANTS 


107. The conjugation of the first class of weak verbs may be represented by 
the paradigms of fremman ‘do’, herian ‘praise’ (both light-stemmed), and déman 
‘judge’ (heavy-stemmed): 


INDICATIVE 
Pres. Sg. 1. fremme herie deme 
2. fremst, fremest herest démst 
3. fremp, fremep herep démp 
Pl. 1-3. fremmad heriad démad 
Pret. Sg. 1. fremede herede démde 
Ds fremedest heredest démdest 
3. fremede herede démde 
Pl. 1-3. fremedon heredon démdon 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
Pres. Sg. fremme herie deme 
Pl. fremmen herien démen 
Pret. Sg. fremede herede démde 
Pl. fremeden hereden démden 
IMPERATIVE 
Sg. 2. freme here dém 
Pl. 2. fremmad heriad démad 
NON-FINITE FORMS 
Uninfl. inf. fremman herian déman 
Infl. inf. to fremmenne toherienne td démenne 
Active Part. fremmende heriende démende 
Pass. Part. fremed hered démed 


In the fremman type there is no gemination of m in the 2-3 sg. pres. indicative 
forms, in the preterite, or in the passive participle; otherwise there is gemination 
throughout. The herian type is similar to the fremman, but wherever fremman 
has gemination, herian has -ri-; everywhere else it has simply -r-. The only other 
difference is that while fremman may or may not have syncope in the 2-3 sg. 
pres. indicative, herian never has it. As for the déman type, it is like fremman 
except that it never has gemination, and wherever it can have syncope, it does: 
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thus, the connecting vowel is lost in the 2-3 sg. pres. indicative and throughout 
the preterite. It is also lost in the inflected forms of the pass. part. of déman, but 
not of fremman or herian, e.g. dat. pl. démdum but fremedum, heredum. Since 
the preterite singular and plural stems are the same, it should be apparent that 
weak verbs require just three principal parts, the infinitive, preterite singular, 
and passive participle. 

108. With a knowledge of the etymological background of these verbs it is 
easier to understand and remember their irregularities. The primary sign of this 
verb class in Proto-Gmc. was a *-j- appended to the stem before the inflections 
were added. The present indicative system of the three verbs above may be 
reconstructed as follows: 


Sg. 1. *framjo *hazjo *dom(i)jo 

2. *framijis *hazjis *dom(i)jis 

3. *framjip *hazjip *dom(i)jip 
Pl. 3. *framjanp *hazjanp *dom(i)janp 


On -ij- for -j- in *ddm(i)jo, see §70. Before the onset of West Germanic conson- 
ant gemination, -ji- in the 2-3 singular changed to either -i- or -i-, and z in 
*hazj- underwent rhotacism (§82). Thus, when consonant gemination set in, the 
2-3 singular forms were not affected, nor was *harj- or *domj-, since there is no 
gemination of r or of consonants at the end of heavy syllables ($67). As for the 
preterite forms, the sound 6 was added to j before the inflectional ending was 
added, and when j thus came to appear between two consonants it was naturally 
vocalized to i, as this paradigm of the preterite indicative in Proto-Germanic 
shows: 


Sg. 1. *framido *hazido *domido 
*framide&s *hazides *domides 

3. *framide *hazide& *domide 
Pl. 3. *framidun *hazidun *domidun 


After front mutation, i was syncopated after heavy syllables but not after light 
ones, as explained in $137b; hence, there is no connecting vowel in OE pret. 
démde, whereas the vowel remains (but is lowered to e) in fremede and herede. 
The pass. participle is not subject to syncope in its uninflected form because i 
was in the final syllable rather than a medial one at the time syncope applied, as 
with OE démed < *domid; when the participle is inflected, however, just like 
other adjectives it may be subject to syncope, as with dat. sg. démdum < *domid- 
um; but compare fremedum < *framidum, where syncope does not affect i after a 
light syllable. The imperative singular ending in Germanic was *-i, which was 
apocopated after heavy syllables but not light ones ($§98, 137a). 
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109. Weak verbs of this class are generally derived from other parts of 
speech (nouns, adjectives, strong verbs, and even adverbs) by adding -j-, though 
if the root vowel is a front vowel, a variant with a back vowel is usually employed 
before front mutation applies (i.e., it assumes the PIE o-grade: see Appendix A, 
pp. 113-15). Examples are the following: 


From nouns: cemban comb < *kamb(i)jan (cf. camb comb) 
déman judge < *dom(i)jan (cf. dom judgment) 
tynan enclose < *tin(i)jan (cf. tain enclosure) 
werian protect < *warjan (cf. waru protection) 

From adjectives: bl#éan bleach < *blaik(i)jan (cf. blac pale) 


cydan make known  < *kap(i)jan (cf. cad known) 
fremman perform —< *framjan (cf. fram active) 


hélan heal < *hail(i)jan (cf. hal sound) 

From verbs: ferian convey < *farjan (cf. faran go) 
cwellan kill < *kwaljan (cf. cwelan die) 
leégan lay < *lagjan (cf. li¢gan lie) 
settan set < *satjan (cf. sittan sit) 

From adverbs: afierran driveaway < *ab-fiorr(i)jan (cf. feorr afar) 
iecéan increase < *auk(i)jan (cf. éac too) 
yppan reveal < *upjan (cf. up up) 
ytan drive out < *ut(i)jan (cf. at out) 


From these examples it should be plain that the suffix -j- adds causative mean- 
ing: blécan is ‘cause to be pale’, cwellan is ‘cause to die’, etc. 

110. Exercise. Give the 3 sg. pres. indicative, the 3 sg. pret. indicative, and 
the pass. participle of the following weak verbs: hieran, bennan, onhyrian, 
wreppan, sengan, dréfan, bescierian, le@ran. 

111. Four more orthographic peculiarities may be mentioned. Three are 
sound changes restricted to the West Saxon dialect, and one is a mismatch of 
sounds and symbols. They all affect the spelling in manuscripts already from 
Alfredian times, though the changes are better attested in the later language: 

(a) In West Saxon, between a front vowel and one of the voiced dental or 
alveolar consonants p/d, d, and n, the sound represented by ¢ was lost, with com- 
pensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. Examples are brédan ‘brandish’, 
frinan ‘ask, meéden ‘maiden’, rén ‘rain’, and bénung ‘service’ beside bregdan, 
frignan, megden, regn, and begnung. Within paradigms the change could be 
extended analogically to the position after a back vowel, e.g. friinon ‘asked’, for 
frugnon, by analogy to frinan. 

(b) Also in Late West Saxon, almost any short vowel between w and r is 
usually spelt u. Thus, spellings like déorwurpe ‘precious’, swurd ‘sword’, wurpan 
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‘throw’, wurpmynd ‘dignity’, and wurp ‘becomes’ appear for earlier déorwierpe, 
sweord, weorpan, weorpmynd, and wierp. 

(c) In addition, in all dialects there is variation in the spelling of the front 
mutation of a before a nasal consonant: usually it is spelt e, but @ is also com- 
mon. Examples of this are cempa ‘champion’, freemep ‘does’, menn ‘people’, and 
seendan ‘send’ beside more usual cempa, fremep, menn, and sendan. It used to be 
believed that this was a dialect feature, but it is now apparent that it is not re- 
stricted to any definable area of England, though it is rare in late Northumbrian. 
This indeterminacy is entirely parallel to the fluctuation of the spelling of the 
equivalent back vowel seen in mann/monn, which, after all, is the same vowel in 
unmutated form. Largely for this reason it is assumed that these two sounds, 
front and back, are [¢] and [5], and since we do not see similar confusion in the 
spelling before non-nasal consonants, there the graphs e and o must represent 
the sounds [e] and [o] ($19). 

(d) In a process commonly called Late West Saxon smoothing, éa > é before 
c, g, h, x and after ¢, s¢, and g. This change is reflected only intermitttently in the 
orthography. Examples are sleh ‘struck’, héh ‘high’, sex ‘knife’, ége “eye’, bécon 
‘sign’, cép ‘bargain’, sceft ‘shaft’, gef ‘gave’, and gér ‘year’. Words like sceamu 
‘shame’ and gedara ‘formerly’ are unaffected, since e here is merely orthographic. 


READING 


Da cwed sé cyninge to his mannum siddan Apollonius agan wes, “I¢ swerige 
purh 6a gemeénan helo pet ic mé nefre bet ne badode bonne ic dyde todeg, nat 
i¢ burh hwilces iunges mannes pénunge.” Da beseah hé hine to anum his manna 
and cwed, “Ga and gewite hweet sé iunga man sie be mé todeg swa wel ge- 
hiersumode.” Sé man 6a éode efter Apoll6nio. Mid py be hé geseah pet hé wees 
mid horgum sci¢celse bewefed, ba weende he ongéan to dam cyninge and cwed, 
“Sé iunga man be pu efter axsodest is forliden man.” Da cwed sé cyning, “Purh 
hweet wast du pet?” Sé man him andswarode and cwed, “béah hé hit self 
forswige, his gegierla hine geswutelad.” Da cweed se cyningc, “Ga redlice and 
sege him peet sé cyningc bit dé pet du cume to his gereorde.” Da Apollonius beet 
gehierde, hé bam gehiersumode and éode ford mid bam men 06 pet hé becom 
to dees cyninges healle. Da éode sé man in beforan to 6am cyninge and cwed, 
“Sé forlidena man is cumen pe 6t efter seendest, ac hé ne meg for sCame in gan 
buton scride.” Da hét sé cyningc hine sona ges¢rydan mid wur6fullan scride 
and hét hine in gan t6 64m gereorde. Da éode Apollénius in and geseet per him 
geteht wees ongéan done cyningec. Der weard 0a séo bénung in geboren, and 
efter bam, cynelic gebéorscipe, and Apollonius nan dingc ne et, déah de ealle 
odre men &ton and blide weron, ac hé behéold pzet gold and beet seolfor and 6a 
déorwurdan réaf and ba béodas and pa cynelican bénunga. Da 6a hé pis eal mid 
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sarnesse behéold, 6a seet sum eald and sum efestig ealdorman be bam cyninge. 
Mid py be hé geseah bet Apollonius swa sarlice set and ealle bingc behéold and 
nan ding¢ ne &t, 0a cweed hé to dam cyninge, “Du goda cyningc, efne bés man be 
pu swa wel wid gedést: hé is swide efestful for dinum gode.” Da cwed sé 
cyningc, “bé misbyncd. Sodlice bés iunga man ne efestigad on nanum dingum 
de hé hér gesiehd, ac hé cy6 pet hé heefd fela forloren.” Da beseah Arcestratés sé 
cyningc blidum andwlitan to Apollonio and cwed, “bu iunga man, béo blide 
mid ts and gehyht on God bet bt mote self to 6am sélran becuman.” 


agan, pass. part. of agan forswige, pres. sg. sj. of for- 
Ié swerige burh 64 Semenan swigan 
helo translates Iuro vobis per geswutelad, 3 sg. pres. of 
communem salutem ‘I swear sweotolian 


to you by our communal 
salvation’, a Christian oath. 

badode, 3 sg. pret. of badian 

dyde, 3 sg. pret. of don 

nat = ne + wat, 1 sg. pres. of 
witan 

penunge = pegnunge 

ga, imp. sg. of gan 

gewite, sj. sg. of witan used as 
imp. 

gehiersumode, 3 sg. pret. of 
hiersumian 

wende, 3 sg. pret. of wendan 

axsodest, 2 sg. pret. of acsian 

wast, 2 sg. pres. of witan 

andswarode, 3 sg. pret. of and- 
swarian 


sege, imp. sg. of secgan 

sendest, 2 sg. pret. of sendan 

buton scride construes Lat. 
abiecto habitu as ‘his 
garment having been cast 
aside’, but it is more 
properly ‘with a wretched 
garment’ 

wurdfullan = weordfullan 

Seset, 3 sg. pret. of sittan 

#t, 3 sg. pret. of etan 

zfestigad, 3 sg. pres. of 
efestigian 

gesiehd, 3 sg. pres. of séon 

hef6, 3 sg. pres. of habban 

m6te, pres. sg. sj. of métan 


CHAPTER XVI 


CONJUGATIONAL IRREGULARITIES IN WEAK VERBS OF THE FIRST CLASS 
CONFUSION OF HIGH FRONT VOWELS 


112. When d in the preterite and pass. participle of weak verbs of the first 
class comes into contact with a voiceless consonant, it is devoiced. Examples: 


scierpan sharpen scierpte scierped 
cépan keep cépte céped 
wys¢can wish wyscte wysced 
liexan illuminate liexte liexed 
drenéan drown drencte drenéed 
iecan increase iecte ieced 


113. Inflected forms of scierped, céped, etc., are scierpte, céptan, and so forth. 
Light-stemmed verbs like hreddan ‘save’ and settan ‘set’ ought to have 3 sg. pret. 
*hredede, *setede (like fremede to fremman) and pass. part. *hreded, *seted (like 
fremed), etc. But all those, like hreddan and settan, that end in a dental stop (d or 
t) in fact have syncope in the preterite and in the pass. participle; hence, normal 
West Saxon forms are pret. hredde, sette (with devoicing of d after t) and pass. 
part. hred(d), set(t). In heavy-stemmed verbs ending in d or t, naturally there is 
syncope in the preterite, with reduction of geminates, so that, for example, 
sendan ‘send’ and hentan ‘seize’ have the preterites sende and hente. But these 
heavy-stemmed verbs, like the light-stemmed ones, also have syncope in the 
pass. participle, at least in the West Saxon dialect. Thus, although participles like 
sended and hented (like démed) might be expected, and do occur in Anglian, the 
WS forms that actually appear are send and hent. Some other examples: 


treddan investigate tredde tred(d) 
lettan hinder lette let(t) 

lédan lead lédde led(d) 
métan meet métte meét(t) 


The verb leégan ‘lay’ is anomalous, since it is conjugated like hreddan, even 
though its stem does not end in a dental consonant: compare pret. legde, pass. 
part. legd. On the change of verbs like fremman ‘do’ and wreddan ‘sustain’ to 
fremian, wredian in West Saxon, see the note on penian 15.52 (p. 248). 

114. A small number of weak verbs of the first class had geminates in the 
root already in Proto-Germanic, long before the application of West Germanic 
consonant gemination, and as a consquence, although their infinitives suggest 
they ought to be conjugated like fremman, in fact they are conjugated like déman 
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($107). For example, fyllan ‘fill, from PGmce. *fulljan (causative based on adj. 
full), has 2 sg. pres. fylst (< fyllst), 3 sg. fylp, 1 sg. pret. fylde, pass part. fylled, and 
so forth, rather than **fylest, etc. Besides fyllan, the commonest verbs of this sort 
are dfierran ‘drive away’, cennan ‘beget’, cierran ‘turn’, clyppan ‘embrace’, cyssan 
‘kiss’, fiellan ‘fell’, mierran ‘obstruct’, spillan ‘destroy’, and wemman ‘defile’. 

115. Exercise. Give the principal parts of the following verbs. Verbs with 
geminates in the infinitive are light-stemmed unless otherwise specified: wendan, 
bétan, wyscan, hwettan, rempan, sencan, swétan, ddweéscan, pyffan (heavy- 
stemmed), yppan (heavy-stemmed), cyssan (heavy-stemmed), cnyssan. 

116. Several subtypes of the first weak class show no front mutation in the 
preterite, and this may be accompanied by certain consonant alternations: 


(a) cwellan kill cwealde cweald 
sellan give sealde seald 
tellan tell tealde teald 

(b) lacéan seize lahte, l&hte laht, léht 
rec¢éan narrate reahte, rehte reaht, reht 
recéan care for rohte roht 
t#can teach tahte, tehte taht, teht 
sé¢an seek sohte soht 
wyrcan work worhte worht 
by¢gan buy bohte boht 

(c) brengan bring brohte broht 
penéan think pohte poht 
pynéan seem puhte puht 


Similar are (a) dwellan ‘mislead’, stellan ‘position’, and (b) cweééan ‘vibrate’, 
drecéan ‘afflict’, leccan ‘moisten’, récan ‘reach’, streccan ‘stretch’, beccan ‘cover’, 
w(r)eccan ‘cover’. The strong stem bring- is commoner in the present than the 
weak breng-. All of these verbs have roots ending in Gmc. J, k, or g, and the 
connecting -i- was lost in the preterite in Proto-Germanic. Thus, tellan, tealde 
may be derived from *taljan, *taldé (rather than the expected *talid@). The loss 
of -i- is apparently connected to the nature of the preceding consonant: J, k, and 
gare all velar consonants (assuming / was articulated like MnE / in cool in this 
environment), and presumably the difficulty of the transition from the back 
consonant to the front vowel resulted in the loss of the latter. (Note inf. tellan 
might have been expected to undergo Anglo-Frisian brightening followed by 
breaking, resulting after front mutation in *tiellan; but apparently the following j 
palatalized the preceding JI, impeding its ability to produce breaking, since it was 
no longer a velar sound.) In verbs with roots ending in Gmce. k (like recéan and 
penéan), this sound prevented voicing of the following sound in the preterite; 
and in clusters of two voiceless stops in Proto-Germanic, the first changed to a 
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fricative. Hence, beside inf. *sokjan > sé¢an occurs pret. *sokt@ > sohte. The 
details are tied up with Grimm’s and Verner’s laws (Appendix A), but root-final 
g in the verbs byégan and brengan was devoiced in the preterite and produced 
the same results as k; hence, beside g in *bugjan > bycgan there is k in *bukte > 
*buxte > bohte (with lowering of u to o before the following low vowel on the 
same principle as in the past participle of strong verbs of the second class, $92). 
In subtype (c) the effects of one other Proto-Germanic sound change are 
evident: before x (OE h) a vowel plus n changed to a long nasalized vowel, and 
the reflex of long nasalized a is OE 6. Hence, the inf. benéan may be derived 
from *bankjan and pret. pohte from *banxte < *bankté. 

117. Perhaps the most important of the spelling alternations to be 
considered is the considerable confusion of i, y, and ie. There is some inter- 
change among these graphemes already in Early West Saxon, though it is not as 
extensive, or even of the same nature, as in the later dialect. Any of these three 
might in fact appear for any other in Late West Saxon, though the following 
substitutions are particularly frequent: 

(a) After the Early West Saxon period, the diphthong ie generally is no 
longer written thus. It is monophthongized to 7 before palatal consonants, as 
with ican ‘increase’, cigan ‘call’, and sihd ‘sees’ for iecan, ciegan, and siehd; other- 
wise it is represented by y, as with yldra ‘older’, hyran ‘hear’, and frynd ‘friends’ 
for ieldra, hieran, and friend. 

(b) Original y also tends to be unrounded to 7 before palatal consonants, as 
with drihten ‘lord’, bicgan ‘buy’, and wiscan ‘wish’ for dryhten, byégan, and 
wyscan. 

(c) Confusion of 7 and y is broad in Late West Saxon, though in some 
manuscripts more than others. Particularly often y appears for 7 next to labial 
consonants or before r, as with myéel ‘large’, swype ‘very’, and ¢yrice ‘church’ for 
micel, swipe, and Cirice. 

118. Apollonius of Tyre is preserved only in Late West Saxon form, but the 
spelling of 7, y, and ie to this point has been normalized to an Early West Saxon 
standard. In the reading in this chapter, and in subsequent ones, the manuscript 
spellings are retained, and so the following spelling variants will occur: 

(a) 1 appears for y in pi, pince, and gesingodest; 

(b) y appears for 7 in hyre, dysum, and gelymp; 

(c) y appears for 1 ie in sy and alyfed; and 

(d) 7 appears for ie in gife and gehirde. 


READING 


Mid pi de sé cyning bas word gecwed, 6a feringa per éode in des cyninges 
iunge dohtor and cyste hyre feeder and 6a ymbsittendan. ba héo becom t6 
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Apollonio, pa geweende héo ongéan to hire feeder and cwzed, “Du goda cyningce 
and min sé léofesta feeder, hweet is bés iunga man be ongéan dé on swa wur6- 
licum setle sit mid sarlicum andwlitan? Nat ic hweet hé besorgad.” Da cweed sé 
cyningc, “Léofe dohtor, bés iunga man is forliden, and hé gecwémde mé manna 
betst on dam plegan. Fordam ic hine geladode to dysum trum gebéorscipe. Nat 
i¢ hwet hé is né hwanon hé is, ac gif dU wille witan hweet hé sy, axsa hine, 
fordam pé gedafenad beet pu wite.” Da éode pet méden to Apollonio and mid 
forwandigendre sprece cwzed, “Déah 6t stille sie and unrot, béah ic pine edel- 
borennesse on dé geséo. Nu bonne gif dé to hefig ne bince, sege mé binne naman 
and pin gelymp arece mé.” Da cweed Apollénius, “Gif da for néode axsast efter 
minum naman, i¢ se¢ge pé, i¢ hine forléas on s&. Gif da wilt mine edelboren- 
nesse witan, wite du beet ic hie forlét on Tharsum.” Det meéden cwed, “Sege mé 
gewislicor beet i¢ hit maege understandan.” Apollonius pa sddlice hyre arehte 
ealle his gelymp and et bre sprécan ende him féollon téaras of dam éagum. 
Mid by be sé cyningc peet geseah, hé beweende hine 6a t6 d&re dohtor and cwed, 
“Léofe dohtor, bu gesingodest, mid by be bt woldest witan his naman and his 
gelimp; bu hafast nu geedniwod his ealde sar. Ac ic bidde bé bet bu gife him swa 
hweet swa OU wille.” Da 6a pet méden gehirde bet hire wees alyfed fram hire 
feeder bet héo er hire self gedon wolde, 6a cwzd héo to Apollonio, “Apolloni, 
sodlice bt eart ure. Forlet bine murcnunge, and nt i¢ mines feeder léafe heebbe, 
ic gedo dé weligne.” 


léofesta, superl. of léof wite, pres. sg. sj. of witan used as im- 
besorgad, 3 sg. pres. of besorgian perative 

betst, super. of wel Tharsum, Lat. acc. sg. of Tharsus 
axsa, imp. sg. of acsian mege, pres. sg. sj. of magan 
gedafenad, 3 sg. pres. of dafenian gewislicor, compar. of wislice 
geladode, | sg. pret. of ladian gesingodest, 2 sg. pret. of syngian 
wite, pres. sg. sj. of witan woldest, 2 sg. pret. of willan 

Seséo, | sg. pres. of séon hafast, 2 sg. pres. of habban 

sege, imp. sg. of secgan geedniwod, pass. part. of edniwian 
axsast, 2 sg. pres. of acsian hebbe, 1 sg. pres. of habban 


wilt, 2 sg. pres. of willan ged6, | sg. pres. of don 
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BACK MUTATION * WEAK VERBS OF THE SECOND AND THIRD CLASSES 
CHANGE OF sel- TO syl-/sil- 


119. Unlike the long diphthongs, nearly all of which derive from diphthongs 
in Germanic, the short ones are all due to diphthongization processes affecting 
Germanic short vowels. Two of the three major sources of short diphthongs 
have already been examined: breaking (§62) and diphthongization by initial 
palatal consonants (§71). The other source is a phonological change known as 
back mutation or u/a-umlaut. In general, at about the time of the earliest rec- 
ords in Old English, when a front vowel was followed in the next syllable by a 
back vowel it was diphthongized. Since @ was restored much earlier to a before 
back vowels ($29), in most dialects only i and e are affected by this change, be- 
coming io and eo; but in West Saxon io changed early to éo, so the result of back 
mutation in this dialect is most commonly eo. The vowels causing the change are 
u, o, and a, but o in unstressed syllables always derives from earlier u; hence the 
name u/a-umlaut. Unlike in the other dialects, in West Saxon the change is fairly 
circumscribed: it takes place only when the intervening consonant is a labial or a 
liquid (p, f, m, w, l, r); and a has no effect on a preceding e, though it does affect i. 
Examples of the change in West Saxon are heofon ‘sky’, Eoforwic ‘York’, meoloc 
‘milk’ and seofon ‘seven’. But the monophthong is very often restored by analogy 
to unmutated forms (hence hefon beside hefen, etc.), so that at least for the West- 
Saxon dialect this hardly seems like a regular sound change. Yet an awareness of 
back mutation is helpful, especially in the identification of weak verbs of the sec- 
ond class (see below). In West Saxon the change does not normally occur when 
more than one consonant intervenes between the two vowels: hence, siondon is 
found in other dialects, corresponding to WS sindon. 

120. The conjugation of the second class of weak verbs may be represented 
by the paradigm of lufian ‘love’: 


Ind. Subj. Imp. 
Pres. Sg. 1. lufi(g)e lufi(g)e 
2. lufast lufi(g)e lufa 
3. lufad lufi(g)e 
Pl. 1-3. lufi(g)ad lufi(g)en lufi(g)ad 
Pret. Sg. 1. lufode lufode 
2. lufodest lufode 
3. lufode lufode 
Pl. 1-3. lufodon lufoden 
Inf. lufian, to lufienne 


Parts. lufiende, lufod 
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The 3 sg. pres. inflection -ad is not to be confused with the pres. plural inflection 
of other verb classes, with which it is identical. Note also that nearly all verbs in 
-rian belong to the first weak class: see §107. In prehistory the stems of verbs of 
the second class were formed with *-6- after the root, followed by *-j- (in the 
present) or *-d- (in the preterite), plus the usual verb inflections. Yet there was 
no *-j- in the 2-3 pres. singular, where the endings -st and -p were added directly 
to the stem ending in *-6-. Thus, there may be reconstructed inf. *lubdjan, 2 sg. 
pres. *lubds, 3 sg. pres. *lubdp, 3 sg. pret. *lubddc, etc. The formative -i- in some 
case-forms reflects *é, the front mutation of *6 produced by the following *-j-. In 
a verb like clipian ‘call’, the back vowel in the forms without *-j- may produce 
back mutation of the vowel in the root, giving, for example, 3 sg. pres. cliopad 
and 3 sg. pret. cliopode, which further develop to cleopad and cleopode (as ex- 
plained above, §119); and io and eo may then be extended analogically to other 
conjugational forms, giving inf. cliopian, cleopian, etc. Preterite -ad- for -od- is 
common, especially in poetry and Anglian-influenced texts 

121. The third class of weak verbs was a moribund category in Old English. 
Although traces of original inflection according to this class are discoverable in a 
number of verbs, the only verbs regularly conjugated this way amount to just 
four, though they are of high frequency: below are the paradigms of habban 
‘have’, libban ‘live’, secgan ‘say’, and hy¢gan ‘think’: 


INDICATIVE 
Pres. Sg. 1. hebbe libbe secge hycge 
2.  hefst leofast segst hygst 
3. hefp leofad segp hygp 
Pl. 1-3. habbad libbad secgad hycgad 
Pret.Sg. 1. hefde lifde seegde hogde 
2.  heefdest lifdest seegdest hogdest 
3.  hefde lifde segde hogde 
Pl. 1-3. hefdon lifdon segdon hogdon 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
Pres. Sg. hzbbe libbe secge hy¢ge 
Pl. hebben libben secgen hycgen 
Pret. Sg. heefde lifde segde hogde 
Pl. hefden lifden segden hogden 
IMPERATIVE 
Sg. 2. hafa leofa sege, saga hyge 


Pl. 2. habbad libbad secgad hycgad 
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NON-FINITE FORMS 


Uninfl. inf. habban libban secgan hy¢gan 
Infl. inf. tohzbbenne tolibbenne tdsecgenne to hycgenne 
or or or or 
tohabbanne tolibbanne todsecganne to hycganne 
Active Part. hebbende libbende secgende hycgende 
Pass. Part. hefd lifd segd hogod 


Though the origins of this class are disputed, initially its sign was either Gmc. 
*-@- or *-a- at the end of the stem, with the same suffixes added to that as in the 
second class; but analogy has obscured much of the original regularity of the 
class. (For discussion and references, see Hogg & Fulk 2011: $6.124.) The influ- 
ence of following back vowels is evident in the alternation between @ and a in 
the paradigm of habban, and of i and eo in that of libban. This latter verb has an 
alternative stem form, inf. lifi(g)an or lifgan replacing libban in poetry and in the 
Anglian dialects. The verb hycgan is marginal, since in Late West Saxon it is 
often conjugated in accordance with the second weak class (3 sg. pres. hogad, 
pret. hogode, etc.). The class is plainly quite irregular. Of the verbs mentioned 
above that have relic forms indicating that they originally belonged to this class, 
most have gone over to the second weak class. 

122. Another peculiarity of Late West Saxon that produces spelling variants 
is the development of the sequence sel- to syl- (or sil-, since they are largely equi- 
valent spellings in the later dialect, as explained in §117). The most important 
words affected by the change are self ‘self’, sellan ‘give’, selra ‘better’, and selli¢ 
‘wonderful’. 


READING 


Apollonius hire bes pancode, and sé cyningc blissode on his dohtor wel- 
willendnesse and hyre to cwed: “Léofe dohtor, hat feccan bine hearpan and 
gecig dé to pine frynd and afeorsa fram bam iungan his sarnesse.” Da éode héo 
tt and hét feccan hire hearpan, and sona swa héo hearpian ongan, héo mid 
winsumum sange gemegnde bére hearpan swég. Da ongunnon ealle ba men hi 
herian on hyre swégcreft, and Apollonius ana swigode. Da cwed sé cyningc, 
“Apolloni, nu du dést yfele, fordam pe ealle men heriad mine dohtor on hyre 
swégcreefte, and bu ana hi swigiende télst.” Apollonius cwed, “Eala du goda 
cyningc, gif dU mé gelifst, ic secge beet i¢ ongite beet sodlice bin dohtor geféol on 
swégcreft, ac héo nefd hine na wel geleornod. Ac hat mé nt sillan pa hearpan; 
bonne wast bu pet pu nt git nast.” Arcestratés sé cyning cwed, “Apolloni, ic 
oncnawe sodlice bet pu eart on eallum pingum wel geléred.” Da hét sé cyning 
sillan Apollonige ba hearpan. Apollonius pa tt éode and hine scridde and sette 
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znne cynehelm uppon his héafod and nam pa hearpan on his hand and in éode 
and swa stod, beet sé cyningc and ealle ba ymbsittendan wéndon bet hé nére 
Apollonius, ac pet hé were Apollines dara hedenra god. Da wear stilnes and 
swige geworden innan dére healle. And Apollonius his hearpenegl genam and 
hé ba hearpestrengas mid creefte astirian ongan and bere hearpan swéeg mid 
winsumum sange gemegnde. And sé cyningc silf and ealle be per andwearde 
weron micelre stefne cliopodon and hine heredon. #fter pisum forlét Apoll6- 
nius pa hearpan and plegode and fela feegerra binga ber fordtéah, be bam folce 
ungecnawen wees and ungewunelic, and heom eallum pearle licode elé para 


pinga de hé fordtéah. 


afeorsa, see afiersian 

gemegnde, 3 sg. pret. of 
mengan 

dést, 2 sg. pres. of don 

geféol: the awkwardness of this 
expression is due to the 
Latin, in artem musicam 
incidit, sed non didicit ‘fell 
into musical study but did 
not learn it’ (with word play 
on incidit and didicit), 
where incidit can have the 


meaning ‘took up at ran- 


> 


dom’. 


wast, nast, 2 sg. pres. of witan 


and ne witan, respectively 


fela feegerra pinga: the Latin 


here refers to comic and 
tragic pantomime, a 
reference which would 
presumably have been 
incomprehensible to an 
Anglo-Saxon audience. 


fordtéah, 3 sg. pret. of fordtéon 


123. A small number of verbs, most of them very common, form their 
present system as if they were strong preterites, whereas their preterites are 
weak. Hence they are called preterite-present verbs. For example, the verb 
witan ‘know’ has a present system rather like the preterite of a strong verb of the 
first class (3 sg. wat, pl. witon) and a preterite system like that of a weak verb (3 
sg. wiste). There are just twelve of these verbs, but some of them are among the 
commonest verbs in the language, several of them preserved in the modern 
language as modal auxiliaries (the asterisked infinitives are not actually attested): 
witan ‘know’, agan ‘possess’, *dugan ‘avail’, *be-, *ge-nugan ‘suffice’, cunnan 
‘know, be able’, unnan ‘grant’, burfan ‘need’, *durran ‘dare’, *séulan ‘shall’, 
gemunan ‘remember’ (also onmunan ‘esteem’), *mdtan ‘may, be allowed, must’, 
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PRETERITE-PRESENT VERBS 
PREHISTORIC ANGLO-FRISIAN LOSS OF NASALS BEFORE FRICATIVES 
CONFUSION OF ig AND 7 ¢ CONVERGENCE OF UNSTRESSED VOWELS 


and *magan ‘be able’. The paradigms are as follows: 


Pres. Ind. Sg. 


Pret. Ind. Sg. 


Pres 


Inf. 
Pass 


Pres. 


Pret. 
Pres. 


Inf. 
Pass 


Pl. 


. Sj. Sg. 


. Part. 


. Part. 


1 
2 
3 
1 
3 


3: 


3. 


wat 
wast 
wat 
witon 
wiste, 
wisse 
wite 


witan 
witen 


cann 
canst 
cann 


- cunnon 


cude 
cunne 


cunnan 
cunnen 


ah 
ahst 
ah 
agon 
ahte 


age 
agan 
agen 
ann 
ann 
unnon 
ude 
unne 


unnan 
unnen 


déah 


déah 
dugon 
dohte 


dyge, 
duge 
[dugan] 


pearf 
pearft 
pearf 
purfon 
porfte 
byrfe, 
purfe 
purfan 


-néah 
-nugon 
-nohte 


-nuge 


[-nugan] 


dearr 
dearst 
dearr 
durron 
dorste 
dyrre, 
durre 
[durran] 
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Pres. Ind. Sg. 1. sceal geman mot meg 
2. scealt -manst most meaht, miht 
3: sceal -man mot meg 
Pl. 1-3. sculon, -munon  moton magon, 
sceolon mezgon 
Pret. Ind. Sg. 3. sceolde -munde  méoste meahte, 
mihte 
Pres. Sj.Sg. 3. scyle, -myne, mote mezge 
scule -mune 
Inf. [sculan] -munan [motan] [magan] 
Pass. Part. -munen 


These verbs have no formal imperative, for which the subjunctive is substituted. 
Note that several of these verbs may or may not have front mutation in the pres- 
ent subjunctive. (The same is true of the verb cuman, which may have sg. pres. 
sj. cyme or cume.) Forms like ann and cann may of course also be spelt with o in 
Early West Saxon, and ah and deah may be spelt ag and deag. The preterite wisse 
is the result of an archaic sound change whereby PIE *-tt- (here comprising the t 
of the stem plus the t/p of the preterite marker) developed to -ss-; the by-form 
wiste then was created analogically by the later readdition of the preterite ending. 
The preterites ide and cide result from a sound change not yet studied: just as in 
Proto-Germanic a nasal consonant was lost before [x], with nasalization and 
compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel (as with brohte < *branxte, 
§116), similarly but much later, in Anglo-Frisian the same development occurred 
before all voiceless fricatives. This is why there is a nasal consonant in German 
ander, fiinf, Gans, wiinschen, and Zahn but not in the Old English cognates oder 
‘other’, fif ‘five’, gos ‘goose’, wyscan ‘wish’, and top ‘tooth’. For this reason, when 
the preterite marker *-b- was added to the stems *un(n)- and *kun(n)-, the 
results were up- and ciip-. 

124. Exercise. Using the Glossary, identify the Old English words that result 
from the following West Germanic forms (and remember that long nasalized a 
becomes 6 in Old English): *sanft- (cf. German sanft ‘gentle’), *fimful- (cf. Old 
Icelandic fimbul- ‘great’), *sanp- (cf. Danish sand ‘true’), *hrinpar- (cf. Germ. 
Rind ‘ox, cow), *linp- (cf. Germ. gelind ‘soft’), *swinp- (cf. Gothic swinps ‘strong’), 
*gunp- (cf. Olcel. gunnr, gudr ‘war’), *munp- (cf. Germ. Mund ‘mouth’), *sunp- 
(cf. Olcel. sunnr, sudr ‘south’). 

125. The explanation for the structure of this class of verbs reaches far back 
into Proto-Indo-European. OE wat is precisely cognate with Greek oida and 
Sanskrit véda, also meaning ‘know’, and these derive from PIE *woida, an un- 
reduplicated perfect to the root *wid- (as in Latin video ‘I see’). Thus, the 
meaning ‘I know’ derives from perfect ‘I have seen’, and this is how verbs of 
preterite form came to be used in present function, and new preterites had to be 
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created for them. The relationship between preterite-present verbs and strong 
verbs can most readily be seen when they are arranged according to the class of 
strong verb to which each would have belonged had it developed normally: 


witan 

dugan, genugan 

cunnan, unnan, burfan, durran 
sculan, gemunan 

magan 

motan 

agan 


NDB WN 


The verb dgan is usually classified as aligned with verbs of the first class; for 
reasons to classify it with the seventh class, see Hogg & Fulk 2011: §6.140. As 
should be apparent, in the present tense these verbs may use the singular or 
plural vocalism of the preterites of strong verbs, or both. 

126. Two further orthographic peculiarities of Late West Saxon may be 
mentioned here: 

(a) The sequence ig changed to 7 quite early, so that in some of the earliest 
texts, for example, brigdels ‘bridle’ is already written without ¢. By hypercorrec- 
tion, then, ig might be written for any instance of i; hence, in the reading below 
is to be found hig for hi (=EWS hie, $117) 

(b) After the Alfredian period, much confusion of unstressed vowels set in, 
and it intensified gradually over the course of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
The infinitive ending -an and sj. pl. -en, for instance, might be thoroughly 
confused (there is an example in the reading below), and the preterite ending 
-ode of the second weak class might be -ede (though pl. -edon is commoner, 
where the motive for the change is dissimilation of the vowels in -odon). 
Similarly, gen. sg. masc. -es might be -as or -cs, and dat. pl. -um might be -an. 
These developments mark the beginning of the widespread reduction of inflec- 
tional endings that characterizes the Middle English period. 


READING 


Sodlice mid by be bees cyninges dohtor geseah bzet Apollonius on eallum godum 
creeftum swa wel wees getogen, ba geféol hyre mdd on his lufe. Da efter bees 
béorscipes geendunge, cwed bet meden to dam cyninge, “Léofa feeder, pu 
lyfdest mé lytle er bet ic médste gifan Apollonio swa hweet swa i¢ wolde of 
pinum goldhorde.” Arcestratés sé cyning cwed td hyre, “Gif him swa hwet swa 
6u wille.” Héo 6a swide blide ut éode and cweed, “Laréow Apolloni, i¢ gife pé be 
mines feeder léafe twa hund punda goldes and feower hund punda gewihte 
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seolfres and bone mestan d&l déorwurdan réafes and twéntig déowa manna.” 
And héo pa bus cwed to dam beowum mannum: “Berad pas binge mid éow be 
i¢ behét Apollonio minum laréowe and lecgad innon btre beforan minum 
freéondum.” bis weard ba bus gedon efter bere cwéne hese, and ealle ba men 
hire gife heredon de hig gesawon. Da sddlice geendode sé gebéorscipe, and ba 
men ealle arison and grétton bone cyningc and 6a cwéne and béedon hig 
gesunde béon and ham geweendon. Eac swilée Apollonius cwed, “Di goda 
cyningc and earmra gemiltsigend, and bu cwén, lare lufigend, béon gé gesunde.” 
Hé beseah éac to 6am beowum mannum pe bet meden him forgifen heefde and 
heom cwed td: “Nimad pas bing mid éow be mé séo cwén forgeaf and gan wé 
sé¢an tre giesthis pet wé magon Us gerestan.” Da adréd pat m&den pet héo 
nefre eft Apollonium ne gesawe swa rade swa héo wolde, and éode pa to hire 
feeder and cwed, “Du goda cyningc, licad dé wel bet Apollonius, pe purh us 
todeeg gegodod is, bus heonon fare, and cuman yfele men and beréafian hine?” 
Sé cyningce cweed, “Wel bt cwede. Hat him findan hwer hé hine mege wurd- 
licost gerestan.” Da dide peet méden swa hyre beboden wees, and Apollonius 
onféng bere wununge de hym geteht wees and der in éode Gode pancigende de 
him ne forwyrnde cynelices wurdscipes and frofres. 


getogen, pass. part. of téon magon, pres. pl. of magan (the 
gedon, pass. part. of don sj. would be more natural) 
gesawon, pret. pl. of séon gesawe, 3 sg. pret. sj. of séon 
bédon, pret. pl. of biddan cuman, beréafian = cumen, 
gemiltsigend, lufigend: note beréafien 
that the pres. part. suffix mege, pres. sg. sj. of magan 
-end- is also used to form wurolicost, superl. of adv. 
agentive nouns: pitier, lover weordlice 
béon, gan pres. pl. sj. used hor- onféng, 3 sg. pret. of onfon 


tatively 
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STRONG VERBS WITH WEAK PRESENTS 
COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 


127. The present stems of verbs were formed in Proto-Indo-European by a 
variety of strategies: *-n- might be infixed (as with standan, §101, or Lat. pango, 
‘I fasten’, redup. perf. pepigi), or there might be reduplication (as with bifian 
‘tremble’, from PGmc. *bi-b6-j-an-, like Gk. diSwpu ‘I give’), or a suffix such as 
*-sk- might be added (as with wyscan ‘wish’, from PGmce. *wun-sk-jan-, like Lat. 
disco ‘T learn’ from *dik-sk-6). One method was to add *-j-, and as a consequence 
there are several strong verbs in Old English that resemble weak verbs of the first 
class in the present system, though they do not have causative meaning and the 
root vowel was not always a back vowel before mutation. For example, the verb 
sittan ‘sit’ derives from *set-j-an-, and thus it belongs to the fifth class of strong 
verbs, having *e in the infinitive stem and a single stop consonant following it 
(once *-j- and its mutative effects are factored out). The present paradigm, along 
with the affected non-finite forms, are as follows. Note that there is no 
gemination in the 2 and 3 sg. pres. indicative and in the imp. singular: as with 
weak verbs of the first class, these forms had *-i- rather than *-/-. 


Ind. Subj. Imp. 
Pres. Sg. 1. sitte sitte 
2. sitst sitte site 
3. sit(t) sitte 
Pres. Pl. 1-3. sittap sitten sittap 
Infinitives sittan, tO sittenne 
Act. Part. sittende 


Outside the present system and the three non-finite forms given above, though, 
this verb is in every way like others of the fifth class, with pret. sg. scet, pl. séton, 
and pass. part. seten. These are the principal parts of the chief surviving verbs of 
this type, arranged according to class: 


Class3 _ frignan ask fregn frugnon frugnen 

Class5 _ biddan request bed bedon beden 
fri¢gan ask gefregen 
licgan lie leg legon legen 
sittan sit set séton seten 


pi¢gan partake peah, pah = p&gon pegen 
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Class6 hebban raise hof hofon hafen 
hliehhan laugh hloh hlogon 
sceppan injure scod scodon sceaden 
scieppan create scop scopon scapen 
steppan step stop stopon 
swerian swear swor sworon sworen 
Class 7 wépan weep wéop weopon wopen 


The verb hebban is to be derived from *habjan: voiced fricatives when geminated 
become stops in the branch of Germanic from which Old English is derived 
(§67), and this is why [y] also when geminated gives [g:], later palatalized, in 
lecgan < “lazjan. The verbs hliehhan and sciebban show the effects of Verner’s 
law (see Appendix A). The latter shows the effects of the law also in the preterite 
singular, but not in pass. part. sceaden, and this is unexpected, though there are 
reasons to believe that this is the etymologically correct distribution of variants 
under the law (see Hogg & Fulk 2011: §$6.65-6); moreover, the infinitive oddly 
lacks diphthongization by initial palatal consonant. The former shows the de- 
voicing of final [y] in loh, and the infinitive reflects the development *hlahjan > 
*hlahhjan (gemination) > *hlehhjan (brightening) > *hleahhjan (breaking) > 
hliehhan (mutation and loss of j). Pass. part. frugnen is analogical for earlier 
frognen, which is found in the Northumbrian dialect; and sworen analogically 
replaces swaren (attested rarely). The verb licgan has 2, 3 sg. pres. list, lip beside 
expected ligst, ligp, since ig became i quite early, as remarked above ($126a). 

128. The comparison of adjectives is for the most part quite regular: the 
ending -ra, taking weak inflections only, forms the comparative degree of most 
adjectives, and -ost (also spelt -est, especially before a back vowel in the next syl- 
lable, due to dissimilation of the two vowels), with strong or weak inflections, 
forms the superlative, as the following examples show: 


hwit white hwitra hwitost 
blec black blecra blacost 
gréne green grénra grénost 
frécne terrible frécenra frécnost 
gearu ready gearora gearwost 


Voiceless stops are sometimes geminated before the comparative ending -ra, 
with vowel shortening; hence such forms as hwittra ‘whiter’, deoppra ‘deeper’, 
swettra ‘sweeter’, etc. The adjective gearu is a wa-stem (masc. gen. sg. gearwes, 
etc.); the -w- is vocalized word-finally in gearu/-o and between consonants (with 
lowering to 0) in gen. pl. gearora. Similarly, -n- in the stem frécn- is vocalized to 
-en- between consonants in frécenra. The Proto-Germanic suffixes were *-6z- 
(compar.) and *-6st- (superl.), but several adjectives reflect the alternate suffixes 
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*-iz- and *-ist-, which cause mutation. The commonest adjectives of this sort are 
these: 


eald old ieldra ieldest 
feorr far firra 

fore in front fyr(e)st 
geong young gingra gingest 
lang long lengra lengest 
néah near néarra niehst 
sceort short scyrtra scyrtest 
héah high hier(r)a hiehst 


Analogical forms of these are frequent, for example geongra, héahra, etc. 
Syncope exceeds its usual limits in hiehst and in a few superlative adverbs (be- 
low). Just as in Modern English, a few adjectives have suppletive comparison, 
basing their comparative and superlative forms on a different stem: 


god good betera, bet(t)ra bet(e)st, best 
sélra, sella sélest 

yfel bad wiersa wierrest, wierst 

micel large mara mést 

lytel small lessa lest 


Adjectives derived from adverbs of time and place may take different suffixes: 


inne inside innerra innemest 

ufan from above uferra, yferra ufemest, yfemest 
neopan from below niderra nidemest 

fore in front forma, fyrmest 
efter after efterra zeftemest 

notp northward noroerra norpmest 


Similar are ute ‘outside’, forp ‘forth’, sip ‘later’ (also superl. sidast), sip ‘south- 
ward’, éast ‘eastward’, and west ‘westward’. 

129. The comparison of adverbs is similar. Those that end in -e generally 
drop this and add -or (compar.) and -ost (superl.). The vowel of the suffix -liée is 
shortened in comparison if the preceding syllable is stressed: 


georne gladly geornor geornost 
fréondlice amiably fréondlicor fréondlicost 


A few adverbs have front mutation in comparison. The important ones are these: 
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éap(e) easily iep, éap éabost 
feorr far fierr firrest 
lange long leng lengest 
néah near néar, nier niehst 
sdfte softly séft softost 


And the suppletive adjectives listed above have similar adverbial forms: 


wel well bet, sél bet(e)st, best, sélest 
yfle badly wiers wierrest, wierst 
micle much ma mest 

lytle, lyt (a) little les lest, l&sest 


130. Exercise. Supply the Old English equivalent of the word in parentheses, 
properly inflected for case and number: (larger) stdnas; bd (smallest) bearn; beet 
(youngest) cild; b@m (more dishonorable: adj. drléas) menn; séo cwén wees 
(busiest: adj. bisig); ba cyningas weéron (more powerful: adj. rice); bam (farthest 
inside) munucum; héo wolde (longer) singan; hie ridon (farthest). 


READING 


Ac bet meden heefde unstille niht, mid bere lufe onzled para worda and sanga 
be héo gehyrde et Apollonige, and na leng héo ne gebad donne hit deg wees, ac 
éode sona swa hit léoht wes and geszet beforan hire feeder bedde. Da cwxd sé 
cyningc, “Léofe dohtor, for hwi eart 6 bus erwacol?” Det meden cwed, “Mé 
awehton ba gecneordnessa pe ic girstandeg gehyrde. Nu bidde ic dé fordam pet 
pu befeeste mé trum cuman Apollonige to lare.” Da weard sé cyningc pearle 
geblissod and hét feccan Apollonium and him t6 cwed: “Min dohtor girnd pet 
héo mote leornian et dé 6a geseligan lare de pu canst. And gif du wilt pisum 
pingum gehyrsum béon, i¢ swerige dé burh mines rices meegna pet swa hweet 
swa 60 on s& forlure, i¢ dé pet on lande gestadelige.” Da 6a Apollonius pet 
gehyrde, hé onféngc bam médenne to lare and hire téhte swa wel swa hé silf 
geleornode. 

Hyt gelamp 6a efter bisum binnon féawum tidum pet Arcestratés sé cyn- 
ingc héold Apollonius hand on handa and éodon swa Ut on d&re Ceastre strete. 
ba et nyhstan comon dér gan ongéan hy pry gel&rede weras and zpelborene, pa 
lange er girndon pees cyninges dohtor. Hi 6a ealle pry togeedere anre stefne 
grétton bone cyningc. Da smercode sé cyning and heom to beseah and pus 
cwed: “Hweet is bet pet gé mé anre stefne grétton?” Da andswerode heora an 
and cwed, “Wé bedon gefirn pynre dohtor and bi ts oftreedlice mid elcunge ge- 
sweenctest. Fordam wé comon hider todeg pus togeedere. Wé syndon pyne 
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ceastergewaran of edelum gebyrdum geborene. Nu bidde wé bé bet bu gecéose 
pé enne of ts brym hwilcne bt wille bé to a6ume habban.” Da cwed sé cyningc, 
“Neebbe gé na godne timan aredodne. Min dohtor is ni swide bisy ymbe hyre 
leornunga, ac fé lé&s be i¢ éow 4 leng sleece, awritad Gowre naman on gewrite and 
hire morgengife; bonne aszende i¢ ba gewrita minre dohtor beet héo sylf gecéose 
hwilcne éowerne héo wille.” Da didon 6a cnihtas swa and sé cyningc nam 6a 
gewrita and geinseglode hi mid his ringe and sealde Apoll6nio pus cwedende: 
“Nim na, laréow Apolloni, swa hit bé ne mislicyge, and bryng binum lérincg- 
médene. 


girstandeg = giestrandeg bidde: on the inflection, see $79 
gestadelige is apparently for sleece, perhaps for slacie 

geedstadolie (Lat. restituam) gewrita = gewritu (see $32) 
onféngc, 3 sg. pret. of onfon didon, pret. pl. of don 
medenne = megdene ringe = hringe 


smercode = smearcode 


CHAPTER XX 


LOSS OF MEDIAL h 
CONTRACTED VERBS, NOUNS, AND ADJECTIVES 


131. Late in the prehistoric period, medially after a stressed vowel, h (from 
Gmc. x) was lost between voiced sounds. When a consonant preceded h, there 
was compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. Thus, there occurs masc. 
mearh ‘horse’ beside gen. méares < *mearhes and masc. Wealh ‘Briton’ beside pl. 
Wealas (sometimes restored to meares and Wealas, with the short diphthong by 
analogy to forms in the paradigm in which h was retained). This development 
causes some irregularities in the paradigm of one strong verb of the third class, 
feolan ‘press or’ < *feolhan, pret. sg. fealh, pl. fulgon, pass. part. folen < *folhen. 

132. Far more significant, though, are the effects of the loss of h upon verbs, 
nouns, and adjectives when the sound was lost between vowels, as with gen. féos 
< *feohes (nom. feoh ‘capital’), and with séon ‘see’ < *seohan. When it was thus 
lost, the result was vowel contraction, by which the second of the two vowels 
was lost and the first, whether vowel or diphthong, was lengthened if it was not 
already long (other examples below). These changes affect only the present tense 
of strong contracted verbs, along with related non-finite forms. Partial para- 
digms will illustrate the effects on Jéon ‘grant’ (class 1), fléon ‘flee’ (Class 2), séon 
‘see’ (class 5), sléan ‘strike’ (class 6), and fon ‘take’ (class 7): 


INDICATIVE 
Pres. Sg.1.  léo fléo séo sléa fo 
2. — liehst fliehst siehst sliehst féhst 
3. liehp fliehp siehb sliehp fehp 
Pl. 1-3. léop fléop séop sléab fop 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
Pres. Sg. 1-3. léo fléo séo sléa fo 
Pl. 1-3. léon fléon seon sléan fon 
IMPERATIVE 
Pres. Sg. léoh fléoh seoh sleah foh 
Pl. léop fléop séop sléab fop 
NON-FINITE FORMS 
Inf. léon fléon séon sléan fon 
Infl. Inf. toléonne todfléonne t6séonne tosléanne td fdnne 


Act. Part. léonde fléonde séonde sléande fonde 
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For the present indicative, the forms above may be derived from the following 
early Germanic forms after loss of h (< x), vowel contraction, and some earlier 
sound changes are taken into account: 


Pres. Sg. 1. *lix6 *fléoxo *sexo *slaxo *fanxo 
2. *Tixis *flioxis *sixis *slaxis *fanxis 

3. *lixip *flioxip *sixip *slaxib *fanxip 

Pl. 3. *lixab *fléoxap *sexab  ‘*slaxab *fanxab 


All the reconstructed forms of léon, séon, and sléan are subject to breaking: it was 
mentioned above that some long vowels do undergo breaking ($62), as happens 
in léon; and sléan meets the conditions of the change after Anglo-Frisian bright- 
ening causes the fronting of *-a-, for example in *slax6 > *slaex6 > *sleaho > sléa. 
In *fanxo, -an- changes to long nasalized -a- before the voiceless fricative, and 
develops as usual in Old English to -6-, as with brohte ($116). In the preterite of 
fon, [x] was voiced already to [y] in Proto-Germanic under Verner’s law (Ap- 
pendix A); hence, -n- is not lost in pret. sg. feng, pl. fengon, pass. part. fangen. 
The commonest strong verbs of this type, arranged by class, are the following: 


Class 1 léon grant lah ligon ligen 
péon thrive pah pigon pigen 
wréon cover wrah wrigon wrigen 
Class 2 fléon flee fléah flugon flogen 
téon draw téah tugon togen 
Class 3 feolan presson _ fealh fulgon folen 
Class 5 séon see seah sawon sewen 
geféon rejoice -feah -fegon 
Class 6 fléan flay floh flogon flagen, flagen 
léan blame loh logon lagen, legen 
sléan strike sloh slogon slagen, slegen 
pwéan wash pwoh pwogon pwagen, pwegen 
Class7 fon take feng féngon fangen 
hon hang héng héngon hangen 


Verner’s law voices h to g in the last two principal parts (but not in folen); and in 
the sixth and seventh classes, where Verner’s law normally also affects the pret- 
erite singular, h is found (beside g) because of devoicing of final fricatives (as 
usual, $64), except in feng and héng (where g = [g], not [y]). The verb *séon de- 
rives from *sehwan (cognate with Lat. sequor ‘I follow’), and the medial cluster is 
simplified: in the first two principal parts, the w was lost (before h was lost), 
whereas in the last two the h was lost and the w preserved. The verb wréon may 
also be conjugated as if to class 2, and téon as if to class 1. 
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133. Just a few weak verbs show significant irregularities because of the loss 
of h, all of them belonging to the second class: the principal parts sméagan ‘con- 
sider’, sméade, sméad derive from *sméahdjan, *sméahdde, *sméahod; similarly 
conjugated is bréan ‘afflict; and the principal parts twéogan ‘doubt’, twéode, 
twéod derive from *twiohdjan, *twiohdde, *twiohod. Similarly conjugated are 
*téogan ‘arrange’ and fréogan ‘set free; love’, though the latter shows contraction 
without ever having contained h. As for nouns made irregular by the loss of 
intervocalic h, the important ones are masc. scoh ‘shoe’, léah ‘open country, 
meadow’, eoh ‘horse’ and neut. feoh ‘capital’ and péoh ‘thigh’ (though not all the 
following forms are actually attested): 


Sg.Nom., Acc. s¢oh léah eoh feoh péoh 
Gen. scds léas éos féos péos 
Dat. sco léa éo feo peo 

Pl.Nom., Acc. s¢0s léas éos féo péoh 
Gen. s¢ona léana éona féona péona 
Dat. s¢om léam éom féom péom 


As usual, -u was retained in the nom.-acc. pl. of feoh, hence féo < *feohu; but -u 
was lost after the heavy syllable in the corresponding forms of béoh, hence nom.- 
acc. pl. béoh. Analogically decontracted forms like dat. pl. scoum are also en- 
countered. As for adjectives of this sort, the most important ones are héah ‘high’, 
fah ‘hostile’, hréoh ‘rough’, and woh ‘crooked’. The contracted weak form héan < 
*héahan, which is rather common, should not be confused with the adjective 
héan ‘humble’; and fah ‘hostile’ differs from fah “decorated, stained’ in that the 
latter has h only as the devoicing of g, which appears in the inflected cases. 


READING 


Da nam Apollonius pa gewrita and éode t6 dere cynelican healle. Mid bam be 
pet méden geseah Apollonium, pa cwed héo, “Laréow, hwi gest du ana?” 
Apollonius cwed, “Hlefdige, nzes git yfel wif, nim das gewrita de pin feeder bé 
seende and red.” Det méden nam and rédde para préora cnihta naman, ac héo 
ne funde na bone naman pbéron pe héo wolde. Da héo ba gewrita oferreéd heefde, 
6a beseah héo to Apollonio and cwed, “Laréow, ne ofpingd hit dé gif ic bus wer 
gecéose?” Apollonius cweed, “Na, ac ic blissige swidor det pu miht durh 6a lare, 
pe pu et mé underfénge, pé silf on gewrite gecydan hwilcne heora pt wille. Min 
willa is beet pit 6@ wer gecéose pé&r 6 silf wille.” bat m&den cwed, “Eala laréow, 
gif OU mé lufodest, pu hit besorgodest.” After pbisum wordum héo mid médes 
anreédnesse awrat Oder gewrit and bet geinseglode and sealde Apollénio. 
Apollonius hit ba ut beer on 6a stréte and sealde ham cyninge. Det gewrit wees 
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pus gewriten: “bu goda cyningc and min sé léofesta feeder, nu bin mildheort- 
nesse mé léafe sealde beet ic silf mdste Céosan hwilcne wer i¢ wolde, i¢ secge dé to 
sodan, bone forlidenan man ic wille. And gif 6 wundrige bet swa scamfeest 
femne swa unforwandigendlice 64s word awrat, bonne wite pu pet ic hebbe 
purh weax aboden, de nane scame ne can, peet ic silf dé for scCame secgan ne 
mihte.” Da da sé cyningc heefde bet gewrit oferred, pa niste hé hwilcne for- 
lidene héo nemde. Beseah 6a to 64m prim cnihtum and cwed, “Hwil¢ éower is 
forliden?” Da cwed heora an sé hatte Ardalius, “I¢ eom forliden.” Sé oder him 
andwirde and cwed, “Swiga 60; adl pé fornime bet du ne béo hal né gesund! 
Mid mé pu boccreeft leornodest and 6u n&fre buton bere ceastre geate fram mé 
ne come. Hwer gefore dt forlidennesse?” Mid 61 be sé cyningc ne mihte findan 
hwil¢ heora forliden wére, hé beseah to Apollonio and cwed, “Nim 6a, 
Apolloni, pis gewrit and réd hit. Eade meg gewurdan pet pti wite beet ic nat, da 
de per andweard were.” 


gewrita, a late spelling of gewritu modest (es nondum mulier 
(see §32) et male habes, as one 

gest, 2 sg. pres. of gan manuscript has it). 

nes git yfel wif correctly trans- ofpingd = ofpyncd 
lates Lat. nondum mulier underfénge, 2 sg. pret. of 
mala ‘(you who are) not yet underfon 
a bad woman’, but the Latin mildheortnesse = mildheortnes 
is corrupt. The princess has purh weax: in the classical and 


expressed unease about his 
entering her chamber alone, 
and his original response 
was probably that even 
though she is not yet a 
woman, she has taken things 
amiss, i.e. is excessively 


early medieval worlds, ele- 
mentary students wrote 
their exercises on wax tab- 
lets for easy correction and 
erasure 


nemde = nemnde 
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ANOMALOUS VERBS 


RULES FOR PALATALIZATION AND AFFRICATION 


RULES FOR APOCOPE AND SYNCOPE 


134. In addition to béon, three verbs of frequent occurrence are somewhat 
irregular and do not belong to any of the classes already described. They are don 
‘put, cause, do’, gan ‘walk, go’, and willan ‘wish’: 


Pres. Sg. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
1l- 
Pret. Sg. 1. 
2. 
3. 
1l- 


3 


3 


Pres. Sg. 1-3. 
Pl. 1-3. 
Pret. Sg. 1-3. 
Pl. 1-3. 


Pres. Sg. 
Pl. 


Inf. 

Infl. Inf. 
Act. Part. 
Pass. Part. 


INDICATIVE 

do ga 
dest gest 
dép gep 
dop gap 
dyde éode 
dydest éodest 
dyde éode 
dydon éodon 

SUBJUNCTIVE 
do ga 
don gan 
dyde éode 
dyden éoden 

IMPERATIVE 
do ga 
dop gap 


NON-FINITE FORMS 


don gan 

to donne to ganne 
donde gande 
don gan 


wille 
wilt 
wile 
willap 
wolde 
woldest 
wolde 
woldon 


wille 
willen 
wolde 
wolden 


willan 


willende 


Dén and gan are verba pura— verbs with no consonant at the end of the stem, 
so that the inflections are added directly to the root vowel. The present indicative 
paradigm of willan is optative in origin (since ‘would like’ is politer than ‘wants’, 
and hence the optative displaced the original indicative); but analogy to other 
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classes has obscured the original pattern. All three of these are strong verbs in 
origin, though they have acquired weak preterites. 

135. Throughout this book, ¢ has been overpointed to indicate the palatal 
variety, and ¢ and g have similarly been overpointed to indicate affricates. It may 
be useful to give a fuller account of the environments in which palatalization 
and affrication occurred. The conditions are not universally agreed upon; how- 
ever, the following account, which is based on that of Campbell (1977: $§426-42; 
cf. Hogg 1992: $§7.15-43), cannot be very far from correct. 

(a) [y] was palatalized to [j] in initial position immediately before any front 
vowel or any front diphthong. Hence, there is palatalization in geaf ‘gave’ (from 
*geef, with diphthongization by initial palatal), giefan ‘give’ (from *gefan), and 
ginnan ‘begin’, but not in gold ‘gold’ or gled ‘glad’; neither is there palatalization 
in géstan ‘frighten’, since this derives from *zastjan, and so 3 was not followed 
by a front vowel at the time of palatalization. In medial and final positions, 3 was 
palatalized after any front vowel, as long as it was not immediately followed by a 
back vowel. There is palatalization, then, in feger ‘beautiful’ and regn ‘rain’, but 
not in plegode. Medially, palatalization also is found after any vowel that has 
undergone front mutation (as with hyge ‘thought’, from *huziz); this means that 
at least originally 7 or j followed, and hence 3 at the time of palatalization did not 
immediately precede a back vowel, as with biegan ‘bend’, from *biozjan. 

(b) In initial position, [k] was affricated to [t] in all the same places where 
palatalization of [y] occurred — that is, before any front vowel, as with cealf ‘calf’, 
cielle ‘lamp’ (from *kellon), and ciest ‘chooses’ (from *kiosip); but not in célan 
‘cool’ (from *kéljan). Medially and finally, however, c was affricated only after 7 
or before 7 or j: examples are dic ‘ditch, dike’, finé ‘finch’, and bené ‘bench’ (from 
*bankiz). Affrication did not occur, however, if a back vowel immediately fol- 
lowed the consonant, so that some inflected forms of the above examples have 
stops rather than affricates, as with nom. pl. dicas and dat. pl. fincum; but 
compare dat. pl. bencum, from *bankjum. Moreover, affrication was reversed 
when ¢ later came to stand before a consonant: hence, beside nom. sg. masc. 
micel ‘large’ occurs gen. micles. This explains why, for example, there is a stop 
rather than an affricate in MnE seek: the stop arose in 2 and 3 sg. pres. sécst, sécb 
(cf. beseech < be-sécan). Likewise, ¢ must have been deaffricated before certain 
declensional endings, as in asm. ricne ‘mighty’ and gp. écra ‘eternal’, but again 
analogy may restore ¢, as in riicnee on the Ruthwell Cross (see p. 124). 

(c) Affrication applies only to stop consonants; hence, although c may be 
affricated initially, medially, and finally, g may be affricated only when gem- 
inated or after n, since originally these are the only two places where [g] could 
appear ($18). (Remember that [g] arose in word-initial position too late to un- 
dergo affrication.) Geminate gg almost always arose by the influence of following 
j, and so it is almost always affricated and written ¢g or gg; as noted in §18, there 
are just a few exceptions in which gg has another source, as with frogga, frocga 
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‘frog’ and docga ‘dog’. In just a few instances does ¢¢ represent not [ds] but [tj], 
due to the juncture of morphemes, as in wicgeréfa ‘bailiff, sincgeofa ‘treasure- 
giver’. As for g after n, this is affricated, like c, only after i or a vowel that has 
undergone front mutation, as with nom.-acc. sg. bing ‘thing’ and mengan ‘min- 
gle’ (from *mangjan); but affrication after -in- is prevented by a following back 
vowel: cf. singan. Presumably affrication also failed in nom.-acc. pl. bing < 
*bingu, but it may have been restored by analogy, though this cannot be known 
for certain. In addition, affrication is undone by syncope when g comes to stand 
before a consonant (cf. mengd ‘mingles’). Affrication of g must also have oc- 
curred after unstressed vowels, as in epeling; but it is not so marked in this book, 
the assumption being that the stop consonant was restored analogically. 

(d) [sk] was affected in many more environments than [y] and [k]. In effect, 
by the time of Alfred it was palatalized everywhere except internally before and 
finally after back vowels (but not their front mutations). Thus, in late Old Eng- 
lish there should be expected [{] in wsé ‘ash’, Englisc ‘English’, and gen. frosces 
‘frog’ (gen.), but [sk] in wscas, Engliscan, and frosc. 

136. Exercise. Determine which of the following words should show palatal- 
ization or affrication and which should not: deg, dagas, bodig, béc (<*bokiz), ecg 
(<*a3zj0), springan, rinc, rincas (<*rinkas), feng (<*fangiz), fengum (<*fangjum), 
feng, gylden (<*zuldinaz), gieldan (<*zeldan), scip, sciifan, tusc, tusces, Denise, 
Deniscum. 

137. It may be useful to summarize briefly in one place the most general 
principles of apocope and syncope, some of which have already been presented 
in §§27, 32, and 98-9. For details, see Campbell (1977: §§341-54) or Hogg 
(1992: §§6.13-25): 

(a) Under the rules of apocope, final -i is lost after heavy syllables (e.g. 
*stanki > stenc ‘odor’). It is not apocopated, however, after light syllables, and 
then it is lowered to -e (e.g. *hari > here ‘army’). The other short high vowel is 
treated the same way: -u is lost after heavy syllables (e.g. “dru > lar) but spared 
from apocope after light ones, either remaining as such or (much less commonly 
when in final position) being lowered to -o (e.g. giefu, gifo ‘gift’). 

(b) Under the rules of syncope, which apply to unaccented middle syllables, 
i and u are lost after heavy syllables (or after a light syllable plus another syllable) 
when they themselves appear in light syllables but not heavy ones; and when 
they are preserved they usually develop to e and o. Thus, they are spared syncope 
after a light syllable in dat. pl. *rakidum > recedum ‘halls’ and *werudum > weor- 
odum ‘troops’; they are also spared after a heavy syllable in dat. pl. Frenciscum 
‘Frankish, French’ and leornungum ‘studies’, where they appear in a heavy syl- 
lable, themselves; but when they appear in a light syllable after a heavy one they 
are lost, as in *angilum > englum and *haubudum > héafdum ‘heads’. 

(c) Medial a is lost under the same conditions as i and u (e.g. in halgian 
‘consecrate’, from Gme. *hailazojan), but it is also regularly lost after light 
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syllables, as in nom. pl. masc. monge ‘many’, from Gmc. *managzai. With i and 
u/o, by comparison, syncope after light syllables is only sporadic and relatively 
late, as for example in egsa ‘fear’, efstan ‘hasten’, and betsta ‘best’ beside egesa, 
efestan, and betesta < *a3zisd, *obostjan, batisto. 

138. Using the Glossary and taking into account the effects of rhotacism, 
Anglo-Frisian brightening, breaking, front mutation, syncope, and apocope, in 
that order, locate the Old English reflexes of the following prehistoric forms: 
*oparum (dat. pl.), *ubilanon (acc. sg. masc.: -6n > OE -e); *aldizo (nom. sg. 
masc. wk.: -6 > OE -a); *blodisojan (inf.: -djan > OE -ian); *wirristaz (nom. sg. 
masc.; *-az is simply lost); *daridé (3 sg. pret.: -@ > OE -e); *hardide; *hardustu 
(nom. sg. fem.); *mati; *wurmi. 


READING 


Da nam Apollonius pet gewrit and rédde, and s6na swa hé ongeat pet hé 
gelufod wes fram 6am médene, his andwlita eal aréodode. Da sé cyningce beet 
geseah, ba nam hé Apollonies hand and hine hw6n fram pam cnihtum geweende 
and cwed, “Wast bt pone forlidenan man?” Apollonius cwed, “Dt goda cyning, 
gif bin willa bid, ic hine wat.” Da geseah sé cyningc bet Apollonius mid rosan 
rude wes eal oferbréded. ba ongeat hé bone cwyde and pus cwed to him: 
“Blissa, blissa, Apolloni, foréam be min dohtor gewilnad pes de min willa is. Ne 
meg sddlice on pillicon bingon nan pin¢ gewurdan buton Godes willan.” Arce- 
stratés beseah to 6am brym cnihtum and cwed, “S66 is pzet i¢ Gow #r sede, beet 
gé ne comon on gedafenlicre tide mynre dohtor t6 biddanne, ac bonne héo meg 
hi fram hyre lare geemtigan, bonne szende i¢ éow word.” Da geweendon hie ham 
mid pissere andsware. And Arcestratés sé cyningc héold fordon Apollonius hand 
and hine ledde ham mid him, na swilce hé cuma were, ac swilée hé his a6um 
were. Da et nyxstan forlét sé cyning Apollonius hand and éode ana into 6am 
bure per his dohtor inne wes and bus cweed: “Léofe dohtor, hwone hafast bu dé 
gecoren to gemzeccan?” Det méden pa féol to hyre feeder fotum and cwed, “Du 
arfeesta feeder, gehyr pinre dohtor willan. I¢ lufige pone forlidenan man de wes 
purh ungelymp beswicen, ac pi les be bé twéonige bere sprece, Apollonium i¢ 
wille, minne laréow, and gif bu mé him ne silst, bu forlétst dine dohtor.” Sé 
cyning 6a sodlice ne mihte arzefnian his dohtor téaras, ac arerde hi up and hire 
to cweed: “Léofe dohtor, ne ondret bu dé eniges binges. bu hafast gecoren bone 
wer be mé wel licad.” Eode 64 at and beseah to Apollonio and cwed, “Laréow 
Apolloni, i¢ sméade minre dohtor médes willan. Da arehte ho mé mid wope 
betweox Odre spre&ce bas binge bus cwedende: ‘ba geswore Apollonio, gif hé 
wolde gehirsumian minum willan on lare, pet bt. woldest him geinnian swa 
hweet swa séo sé him etbred. Nu fordam pe hé gehyrsum wees binre hse and 
minum willan, i¢ for efter him.” 
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oferbreded = oferbréd(d) pine = ping 
pyllicon pingon = pyllicum ondret = ondred 


pingum 


The story breaks off at this point, where at least one gathering is missing from 
the manuscript, and with it more than half the story. In the Latin, Apollonius 
and Arcestrate (the princess, named after her father) are married. When they 
learn that Antiochus has died and that Apollonius is now king of Tyre, they 
board ship for Antioch, but during a storm Arcestrate appears to die in child- 
birth. She is placed in a chest and committed to the waves, but when it is 
washed up at Ephesus she is found to be alive, and she decides to become a 
votary in the temple of Diana. Meanwhile, Apollonius heads for Tarsus, and 
there he hands over his infant daughter, named Thasia, to a nurse and her 
husband, Dionysias and Stranguillo. He then retires, grieving, to Egypt. After 
several years, nettled because her own daughter Philothemia cannot match 
Thasia’s beauty, Dionysias commands her steward Theophilus to kill Thasia 
and cast her corpse into the sea. But when Theophilus delays, allowing her to 
pray on the beach before dying, pirates arrive in time to carry her off. Theo- 
philus returns home, claiming that the princess is dead, and the pirates sell 
Thasia to a brothel in Mitylene; but she narrates her woes to her clients, thus 
preserving her virginity. Apollonius arrives unexpectedly in Tarsus, where he 
learns that his daughter has died, and he then goes to Mitylene, where he 
remains alone aboard ship and grieves. Thasia is sent to charm him out of his 
grief, and when she narrates her sorry past, her father recognizes her. After 
much rejoicing, Thasia is married to the ruler of Mitylene and the brothel 
keeper is burnt alive. In a dream, an angel advises Apollonius to visit the temple 
of Diana at Ephesus. Here the Old English version resumes with the brief 
remainder of the tale. In Ephesus, Apollonius and Arcestrate are joyously re- 
united, and the entire family returns to Antioch, and from there to Tarsus, 
where the citizens, enraged by the tale, stone to death the faithless Dionysias 
and Stranguillo. Theophilus the steward would have met the same fate, but 
Thasia, grateful that he allowed her to pray on the beach, intercedes for him; 
she also adds the faithless couple’s daughter Philothemia to her retinue. Apol- 
lonius and Arcestrate visit her father in Pentapolis, and when he dies, ancient 
and happy, he leaves his kingdom to the royal couple. While in Pentapolis, 
Apollonius rewards with gold the fisherman who clothed him, and he makes 
him a retainer. Apollonius is said to have lived with Arcestrate seventy-seven 
years and to have written two books about his adventures. 


APPENDIX A 
SOUND CHANGES IN THE HISTORY AND PREHISTORY OF ENGLISH 


I. Grimm’s Law 


According to the commonest reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European, the lan- 
guage had the following set of oral stop consonants: 


labial dental palatal velar _labiovelar 
voiceless Pp t k k kv 
voiced b d g g g" 
voiced aspirated bh dh gh gh gh” 


In the branch of Indo-European comprising the so-called satem languages 
(named after the Avestan word for ‘hundred’), the velar consonants fell together 
with their labiovelar counterparts, so that there remained only a contrast 
between the palatal and the velar series. The satem branch includes the families 
of Indo-Iranian, Baltic, and Slavic languages, as well as the Albanian and 
Armenian languages. In the other IE branch of so-called centum languages 
(named after the Latin word for ‘hundred’), it was the palatal and velar conson- 
ants that fell together, so that there remained only a contrast between the velar 
and labiovelar series. The centum branch includes the Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, and 
Germanic families, as well as the Hittite, Tocharian, and Venetic languages. 

The Germanic group is set off from all the others by the application of 
Grimm’s law ($8), under which the system of oral stop consonants underwent a 
massive shift. The voiceless consonants /p, t, k, k"/ (since /K/ and /k/, again, had 
fallen together) became the equivalent fricatives, i.e. /f, 8, x, x"/. (The change 
does not affect certain stops in consonant clusters: e.g., /t/ does not become /0/ 
in OE standan or heeft ‘prisoner’: cf. Lat. stare, captus.) The voiced series /b, d, g, 
g’/ was devoiced, giving Gmc. /p, t, k, k”/. The voiced aspirated series in turn 
yielded the Gmc. voiced fricatives /8, 6, y, y*/, but after nasal consonants these 
developed to the stops /b, d, g, g"/, and they are also stops word-initially, except 
for PIE /gh*/, which gives initial Gmc. /w/. (Note also that Gmc. /d/ develops 
further to /d/ in OE and all the other WGmc. languages: see below.) Some words 
illustrating the effects of the law are these: 


OE fisc, cf. Lat. piscis; OE feoh, cf. Lat. pecu ‘livestock, money’ 

OE préo, cf. Lat. trés; OE pi, cf. Lat. ti 

OE hund, cf. Lat. centum; OE heorte, cf. Gk. xapdia, Lat. (acc.) cordem 

OE hweet, cf. Lat. quod; OE hwoéerian ‘foam’, cf. Skt. kvathati ‘boils’ 

OE heenep ‘hemp’, cf. Lat. cannabis; OE porp ‘village’, cf. Lat. turba ‘crowd’ 


= 
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d: OE twa, cf. Lat. duo; OE tien, cf. Lat. decem. 

g: OE cnéo ‘knee’, cf. Lat. genu; OE éacian ‘increase’, cf. Lat. augeo 

g”: OE cwene, cf. Gk. yuvy ‘woman’; OE cwicu ‘alive’, cf. Lat. vivus 

bh: OE nifol ‘darkness’, cf. Gk. vepéAy ‘cloud’; OE beran, cf. Lat. fero, Gk. pépw 

dh: OE réad, cf. Skt. rudh-irdh ‘red’; OE midd, Olcel. midr, cf. Lat. medium 

gh: OE dragan, cf. Lat. traho; OE giest, cf. Lat. hostis ‘ enemy 

gh”: OE singan, Gothic siggwan, cf. Prakrit sam ghai ‘say’; OE wearm, cf. Skt. 
gharmah, Gk. Oepydc, Lat. formus < *gh”ormos/gh"ermos. 


II. Verner’s Law 


The Germanic series of fricative consonants produces a number of exceptions to 
Grimm’s law. These are most obvious in strong verbs, which show alternations 
like OE weordan : worden and fléah : flogen (to fléon ‘flee’). Similar, but unaffect- 
ed by Grimm’s law, is the medial consonant in fréosan : froren. /r/ in froren 
derives from /z/ by rhotacism ($82), and as noted above, Gmc. /6/ gives WGmc. 
/d/. Thus, in these verbs we may reconstruct an original voicing alternation, with 
voiceless fricatives /s, 0, x/ in the present and in the preterite singular, and 
voiced /z, 6, y/ in the preterite plural and the passive participle. The process by 
which the voiceless fricatives were voiced in Proto-Germanic is governed by 
Verner’s law, named for the Danish linguist Karl Verner (1846-1896). There was 
also at first a similar alternation affecting /f/, but the original distinction has 
been obliterated by the voicing of /f/ between voiced sounds and the devoicing 
of /v/ word-finally. There is, in addition, no spelling distinction between /f/ and 
/v/ for most of the OE period; but in some early texts, the voiced equivalent of /f/ 
under Verner’s law (probably at first a bilabial fricative /B/ rather than labio- 
dental /v/) is spelt b, as in libr ‘liver’ and gibaen ‘given’. 

In Proto-Indo-European, the main accent in a word (commonly described 
as a pitch accent rather than a stress accent, but see Szemerényi 1996: $5.2) 
might fall on any syllable, but in Proto-Germanic the accent became one of 
stress, and it was shifted to the initial syllable of the word. (Prefixes on verbs 
were presumably separate words at this point in time, and this explains why 
Germanic stress on verbs does not fall on prefixes.) In 1877, Verner pointed out 
that these alternations between voiced and voiceless fricatives correlate to alter- 
nations in the place of the PIE accent. Thus, for example, just as we find voiceless 
fricatives in the present and in the preterite singular of strong verbs, the accent 
falls on the root syllable in the present and in the reduplicated perfect singular in 
the commonest class of verbs in Sanskrit (cf. bédh-ati ‘(he) understands’, perf. 3 
sg. bu-bodh-a). By contrast, when voiced fricatives appear in the Germanic pret- 
erite plural and passive participle, the accent falls on the suffix in the corre- 
sponding Sanskrit forms (cf. perf. 1 pl. bu-bhud-imd, past pass. part. buddhdh). 
The change involved in Verner’s law must therefore have occurred before the 
Germanic accent shift (but after the application of Grimm’s law), and it affected 
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fricatives that followed unaccented vowels. Example: (in the older notation) PIE 
*poter (cf. Gk. matnp) > PGmc. *faer (by Grimm’s law) > *fader (Verner’s law) > 
*fader (PGmc. accent shift) > WGmce. *fader (WGmce. 6 > d) > OE feeder (Anglo- 
Frisian brightening). 


III. Chief Developments of the Germanic Consonants into Old English 


1. PGmc. 6 > WGmce. d. Examples: OE ridan, god, feeder (cf. Olcel. rida, 
g06r, fadir). 

2. Rhotacism. PGmce. z (by Verner’s law) > WGmce. r. Examples: OE swidra, 
herian, hord (cf. Go. swinboza, hazjan, huzd). The same development occurred 
in North Germanic at a later date. 

3. PGmce. Ib > WGmce. Id. Examples: OE bieldo ‘boldness’, gold, wilde (cf. Go. 
balpei, gulp, wilpeis). 

4. In West Germanic, w is lost before u, and both w and j are lost before i. 
Examples: OE acc. fréan ‘lord’ < PGmce. *frawun-; OE stréd ‘strewn’ < *strawid-. 
For this reason there is no gemination in 3 sg. fremed < *framip < PGmce. 
framjip(i) ($108). 

5. WGmce. gemination. After a short vowel, any consonant other than r (< 7, 
z) is doubled before j. Gemination also occurs occasionally before 1, I. See §67. 

6. PGmc. j is lost in all the WGmc. languages, except Old Saxon, after heavy 
syllables, including those made heavy by gemination. Examples: OE léran, 
sellan, dat. pl. beddum (cf. OS lérian, sellian, beddium). 

7. WGmc. syllabification of resonants. The loss of unstressed vowels created 
syllable structures in which J, r, m, n eventually became syllabic. The syllabic 
resonants are usually spelt ul, ur, un, um (later ol, or, on, but um) after what were 
(originally) back vowels, otherwise el, er, em, en. Examples: OE fugol, wuldor, 
maddum, tacen (cf. Go. fugls, wulbrs, maipms, taikns). (The resonants remain 
nonsyllabic in North and East Germanic, though some handbooks refer to the 
Gothic sounds as syllabic, despite the spelling, and to the WGmc. process not as 
syllabification but the insertion of epenthetic vowels next to already-syllabic 
resonants. OE poetic meter indicates otherwise.) 

8. WGmce. fricative lenition. Between voiced sounds, the fricatives f, p, s 
became voiced. This change accounts for alternations like MnE thief ~ thieves 
and house (noun) ~ house (verb), from OE péof ~ péofas and his ~ husian. The 
fricative x was also affected, as it was weakened in articulation (to [h]) and sub- 
sequently lost—earlier in OE than in other WGmc, languages, with vowel con- 
traction or compensatory lengthening as a result ($§131-32). The extent of these 
changes in Upper German dialects is unknown. 

9. Anglo-Frisian palatalization and affrication of g, c, sc. See §135. 

10. OE consonant gemination is caused by 1, rarely J, usually after long 
vowels. Examples: dttor ‘poison’, néddre ‘snake’, lyttle, miccle (cf. Olcel. eitr, 
naora, litill, mikill). 
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11. WS ¢ is lost before some dental consonants, with compensatory length- 
ening of the preceding vowel. See §111(a). 


IV. Chief Developments of the Stressed Vowels 
A. Proto-Indo-European Vowels in Germanic 


12. PIE o > Gmc. a, and similarly PIE oi, ou > Gmce. ai, au. Examples: Olcel. 
garor (cf. Lat. hortus ‘garden’); Gothic ahtau (cf. Lat. octo ‘eight’); Go. wait (cf. 
Gk. [F]oida; Olcel. raudr ‘red’ (cf. Lat. riifus < PIE *roudhos). 

13. PIE a > Gmce. a. Examples: Olcel. fadir ‘father’ (cf. Lat. pater, Skt. pitar- < 
PIE *pater); OHG stat ‘place’ (cf. Lat. status). 

14. PIE ad > Gmc. 6. Examples: OE médor (cf. Lat. mater); OE stéd (cf. Lat. 
stare ‘stand’). 

15. PIE ei > Gmce. 7. Examples: OE stigan (cf. Gk. oteixw ‘I go’); OE bidan (cf. 
Gk. m¢iOw ‘T persuade’). 

16. PIE J, r, n, m, > PGmce. ul, ur, un, um. Examples: OE full (cf. Lithuanian 
pilnas, Skt. -prna-); OS gi-burd, OE gebyrd (cf. Skt. brtih); OE clumbon ‘climbed’ 
< *glmbh-; OHG gi-munt, OE mynd ‘memory (cf. Lat. mens, Skt. matih). 

17. For Germanic there is also reconstructed a vowel é, from various sources. 
It is found in OE hér (cf. Go. hér); it seems to derive as well from iz: to Go. mizdé 
‘reward’, cf. OE méd (beside meord); and it is found in loanwords, e.g. Go. més < 
Vulgar Lat. mésa < Lat. mensa. 


B. Development of the Germanic Vowels into Prehistoric Old English 


18. PGmce. e > i when i or j follows in the next syllable. Examples: OE spricp < 
*sprikip (inf. OE sprecan); OE midd (cf. Lat. medium). This change also applies 
to the diphthong eu. Example: OS biudis ‘you offer’. 

19. PGmce. e > i before nasal consonants in closed syllables. Examples: OE 
wind (cf. Lat. ventus); OE gelimp (cf. Skt. lambate ‘depends’). 

20. PGmce. ayx, inx, uyx > ax, ix, ux. The first of these develops to 6x in 
Anglo-Frisian, giving oh in Old English. Examples: OE brohte (cf. wk. inf. 
brengan); OS thihan, OE péon (cf. OE pass. part. gebungen); OE pohte (cf. inf. 
penéan). 

21. PGmc. u > NWGme. o unless followed in the next syllable by i, j, or u, 
though not before a nasal consonant in a closed syllable. Examples: OE boden 
‘having offered’ (cf. Go. -budans); OE polian (cf. Go. pulan). Cf. OE sunu, 
wunden, etc. 

22. PGmc. é > NWGmce. @. Examples: OE ded (cf. Go. gadéps, Olcel. dad); 
OE séd ‘seed’ (cf. Go. manna-séps ‘humankind’, Olcel. sad ‘seed’). 

23. PGmce. final vowels are lengthened in NWGmc. when stressed. This is 
why words like OE mé, pu, sé, hé, ni and to are marked with macrons; in 
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actuality, such words retained short vowels when they did not receive clausal 
stress. Macrons are thus not supplied for words that were not stressed, such as 
rel. particle be and prep. be (stressed form: bi). 

24. PGmce. a, i, u are lengthened and nasalized in Ingvaeonic before mf, ns, 
np, with loss of the nasal consonant. 4 remains in Old Saxon, but it develops to 6 
in Anglo-Frisian. Examples: OE fif (cf. OHG fimf); OE swid (cf. Go. swinps); OE 
mip (cf. NHG Mund). The change also occurs in unstressed syllables, as in OE 
berad, geogup < *beranpi, *juzunp-. 

25. WGmce. @ (from PGmce. é: see 22 above) > Anglo-Frisian 6 before nasal 
consonants. Examples: OE mona (cf. Olcel. mani); OE sona (cf. OS sano). 

26. a) PGmce. a > 4 before nasal consonants in Anglo-Frisian (see §29). This 
appears as a or o in EWS, as in land, lond and wamb, womb (cf. Go. land, 
wamba). The change also occurs in unstressed syllables when n belongs to the 
same syllable, as in OE settan, acc. sg. naman. 

b) Otherwise, PGmc. a > @ in Anglo-Frisian (see §29), as in OE hefde, 
es (cf. Olcel. hafdi, askr). The change also occurs in unstressed syllables, as in 
OE stanes, béoden < *stanees, *héoden- < *stainas, *biudanaz. 

c) But a is restored in an open syllable when a back vowel follows (§29), 
as in OE faran, dagas. 

d) The change a > @ also applies to the diphthong au in PrOE, and the 
result is éa, as in déap, éage (cf. Olcel. daudr, auga). 

27. PGmce. ai > OE a. Examples: OE wa, dat. bam (cf. Go. wai, baim). 


C. Development of the Prehistoric Old English Vowels in West Saxon 


28. Breaking (see $62). The front vowels @, e, i are diphthongized to ea, eo, io 
before the back consonant h, and also before r, / when these are followed by a 
consonant (though e does not break before / unless this is followed by h). 
Examples: OE weaxan, bearn, healf, feohtan, weorpan, eolh (cf. OHG wahsan, 
barn, halb, fehtan, werfan, MHG elch). Breaking is also said to occur before w, 
but it is debatable whether the known instances, at least of short vowels, should 
be ascribed to breaking or back mutation (see 31 below). There is also breaking 
of WS @ in néah (cf. OS nah), and of PGmc. 7 in féol ‘file’ (cf. OHG fihala), leoht 
‘light (in weight)’ (cf. OHG Jzhti), etc., and cf. cnéow ‘knew’ beside cnéw, etc. 

29. Diphthongization by initial palatal consonants (see §71). In West Saxon, 
the front vowels @, é are diphthongized after initial g, ¢, sc. Examples: OE geaf, 
sceal, cearig, gear, scéap, giefan, ciefes ‘concubine’, scieran (cf. OHG gab, scal, 
karg, jar, scaf, geban, kebisa, sceran). 

30. Front mutation (i-/j-umlaut). Vowels other than i (and e, since it no 
longer existed in this environment: see 18 above) are fronted and/or raised when 
i or j follows in the next syllable. For details and examples, see §74. The change 
also occurs in unstressed syllables, as in OE helpende, dele, lufian < *helpandja-, 
*abaljaz, “lubéjan < *lubojan. 
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31. Back mutation. Front vowels (i, e, and, in West Mercian, @) in open 
syllables are diphthongized when a back vowel follows in the next syllable. In 
West Saxon, the change occurs generally before liquid and labial consonants. It 
is more widespread in the other dialects (see Appendix B, nos. 3, 17). 

32. PrOE iu, éu > io, éo, and subsequently in West Saxon and Mercian, io > 
éo. Examples: WS hleonian ‘lean’, héo (cf. Northumbr. hlioniga, hio). 

33. Palatal umlaut. PrOE eo, io (by breaking) > LWS i before final -ht, -hs, -hp, 
and perhaps also when these were followed by -e. Examples: LWS riht, six, sihp 
‘sight’ (cf. OS reht, sehs, OHG siht). The change has already applied, in part, in 
EWS. It also applies in the Anglian dialects to e (the Anglian smoothing of eo: 
see Appendix B, no. 12) in this environment. 

34, a) EWS ie > LWS i before palatal consonants (¢, gh), otherwise y. For 
examples, see §117(a). 

b) Similarly, EWS y tends to develop to LWS 7 before palatal consonants. 
It is often retained next to labial consonants or before r; otherwise, y and 7 are 
more or less interchangeable in LWS. For examples, see §117(b-c). 

35. LWS smoothing. EWS éa > é before c, g, h or after ¢, g, sé. Examples: LWS 
ehta, bécon, ége, héh, cerf, gef, gér (cf. EWS eahta, béacn, etc.). This change is far 
from regular, or at least it is irregularly indicated in LWS spelling. 

36. In LWS, short vowels between w and r are often written u. Examples: LWS 
wuroan, swurd (cf. EWS weordan, sweord). See §111(b). 

37. EWS sel- > LWS syl-, sil-. Examples: LWS syllan, sylf (cf. EWS sellan, self). 
See $122. 


V. Chief Developments of the Unstressed Vowels 


38. An exception to the rule that PIE o gives Gmc. a is that in unaccented 
medial syllables before m, or before u in the following syllable, it is reflected in 
NWGnmc. as u. Examples: PIE dat. pl. *-omis > OE -um; OE acc. sg. brodor < 
*bropuru. Under the same conditions, PIE @ gives a. Examples: OE dat. pl. 
beorhtostum < *berhtustumiz, as if from PIE *bherg-t-dst-omis (cf. OE variant 
-ast from cases without PGmce. u in the next syllable; a similar alternation ac- 
counts for the codccurrence of -ode and -ade in the pret. of weak verbs of the 
second class). 

39. In PGmc., a, e are lost when final. Examples: Go. wait, OE wat (cf. Gk. 
oida, oid); Go. imper. bair, OE ber (cf. Gk. pépe). 

40. Internal PGmce. e > i except before r. Examples: OE tép < *topiz < *tanpiz 
(cf. Gk. dd6vtec); cf. OE hweper = Gk. nétepoc < PIE k"’6teros. 

41. In PGmc., i (whether from PIE i or e) is lost when two or more syllables 
precede. Examples: OE gen. sg. naman < *namaniz (cf. Lat. gen. nominis); OE 
weordap (cf. Skt. vdrtanti) 

42. In PGmc., a is lost in all final unaccented syllables. Examples: Olcel. gardr, 
OE geard < *gardaz (cf. Gk. yéptoc); OE bearu < PGmce. *baruz < *barwaz. 
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43. In Northwest Germanic, long vowels (except those with circumflex ac- 
cent) are shortened in unstressed final syllables. The result: PGmce. i > i, giving 
OE e when not subsequently lost; PGmc. é > NWGmc. @ > @ > OE e; PGmce. 6 > 
NWGnmce. u > OE u or o. Exception: PGmce. 6 before a nasal consonant gives 
NWGmc. a4 > & (with loss of the nasal consonant) > OE e. Examples: OE 3 sg. 
wile < *wili(p); OE herede < *hazide; OE giefu < *gebo; OE giefe < *gebom. (The 
circumflected vowels retain their length later than the uncircumflected, and 6 
gives OE a, as in OE stanas < *stainds. On the nature of circumflexion, see Fulk 
1992: §170 n. 2.) 

44. PGmce. ai, au > NWGmc. @, 6 > OE e, a in unstressed final (and probably 
medial) syllables. Examples: OE sorge, eahta, lifen ‘sustenance’ (cf. Go. saurgai, 
ahtau, libains < *libainiz). 

45. Although there is no breaking in unstressed syllables, Anglo-Frisian @ is 
retracted to a in breaking environments, often developing to 0. Examples: OE 
hlaford, weorold < *hlaib-ward-, *wer-ald-. 

46. Apocope and syncope. See $137. 

47. All remaining unstressed long vowels were shortened in PrOE, after 
which unstressed low vowels were raised, and high vowels were generally low- 
ered: @, i > e, and u is sometimes written 0. New long vowels and diphthongs 
continually arose in unstressed syllables, however, as compounds were lexical- 
ized and the vowels of their second constituents lost stress. Thus, for example, 
earfop ‘difficulty’ derives from *arbaip-, with ai having lost stress too late to 
develop to @ (no. 44 above) and instead turning to a (no. 27 above). But there 
was much variation, so that we find, e.g., fulluht ‘baptism’, fultum ‘assistance’, 
awer ‘anywhere’ beside fulwiht, fulteam, ahwér. For details, see Campbell 1977: 
§§355-59, 368-93. 


VI. The Proto-Indo-European Origins of Old English Ablaut 


The most fundamental ablaut alternation in Proto-Indo-European was among e, 
o, and © (null). The alternation between full grade (e, 0) and zero grade (@) ori- 
ginated very early when unstressed vowels were deleted, before the PIE accent 
developed from a stress accent to a pitch accent. The effects of this vowel loss can 
be observed particularly plainly when the accent shifts within a paradigm, e.g. in 
Gk. acc. sg. matépa < *patérm ~ gen. natpdc < *patrés. The alternation between 
e-grade and o-grade seems to have been conditioned originally by the place of 
the pitch accent: consider the opposition between Gk. gépw ‘I bear’ and gopéw ‘T 
bear (constantly) from the same root. Very often, vowel loss caused resonant 
consonants to become syllabic, producing so-called reduced grade. This is ob- 
servable, again, in matépa < *patérm, where the accusative ending -m is made 
syllabic after a consonant, though after a vowel it remains nonsyllabic, as in Gk. 
acc. Adyov ‘word’ < *légom. The consonants thus syllabified include not just the 
resonants J, r, m, n, but also the glides y and w, which regularly give their vocalic 
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equivalents i and u. (PIE i, u are not in fact vowel phonemes in the standard 
reconstruction of early PIE but allophones of y, w.) 

Although ablaut is found in all parts of speech, its workings are plainest in 
verbs, because of the accent shifts observable in their paradigms. As pointed out 
in §92, the underlying regularity of the ablaut patterns of OE strong verbs has 
been obscured by a number of regular sound changes. Taking into account these 
subsequent changes, the PIE pattern e : o : © can be discerned in most of the 
ablaut patterns of OE strong verbs, with e in the present, o in the preterite 
singular, and © in the preterite plural and the past/passive participle. The 
corresponding ablaut grades are represented in Greek (with the verb root in 
boldface) by the 1 sg. present or future, the 1 sg. reduplicated perfect, and the 1 
sg. second aorist: 


Germanic class 1, type PIE ei: oi: i 
Example: Gk. pres. Agiz-w ‘Tleave’ : perfect 1é-Aoin-a : aorist é-Aim-ov. 
Cf. PIE *bheidh- : *bhoidh- : *bhidh- > OE bidan : bad : bidon, biden 


Here the root vowel of the OE present tense shows the development of PIE ei to 
PGmce. 7 (rule 15 above), and the preterite singular shows the development 
PGmc. ai > OE 4 (27 above). 


Germanic class 2, type PIE eu: ou: u 

Example: Homeric Gk. fut. é-Aeb-o-oou ‘I come, go’ : perf. ei-Aj-Aov-6-a : 
aor. #{-Av-6-ov 

Cf. PIE *bheudh- : *bhoudh- : *budh- > OE béodan : béad : budon, boden 


Here the root vowel of the OE present tense shows the development PGmce. eu > 
OE éo (32 above), the preterite singular shows the development PGmc. au > OE 
€a (26(d) above), and the pass. part. shows the lowering of u before an original 
low vowel (boden < *budanaz, 21 above). 


Germanic class 3, type PIE *eR : *oR : *R (where R = a resonant consonant, l, r, 
m, or n) 

Example: Gk. pres. d&px-opat ‘I see’ : perf. dé-dopx-a : aor. é-Spax-ov 

PIE *bhendh- : *bhondh- : *bhndh- > OE bindan : band : bundon, bunden 


Here the root vowel of the OE present tense shows the development of PIE e to 
PGmc. i before a nasal consonant in a closed syllable (19 above), the preterite 
singular shows the development of PGmc. a before nasal consonant to Anglo- 
Frisian d, spelt a or o in EWS (26(a) above), and the preterite plural and the pass. 
participle show the change of PIE n to Gmc. un (16 above). 

The fourth class of strong verbs (e.g. beran, ber, béron, boren) and the fifth 
(e.g. wefan, wef, wefon, wefen) mostly conform to the same pattern, with e in 
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the present and @ (< PGmce. a < PIE 0) in the preterite singular. The vowel @ of 
the past plural has not been adequately explained; for references, see Hogg & 
Fulk 2011: $6.34. In the past/passive participle, the fourth class shows a reflex of 
the reduced grade, PIE R > Gmc. wR, with subsequent lowering of u before a in 
the next syllable (e.g. boren < *buranaz, cf. Go. baurans), due to rule 21 above. 
The fifth class also originally had the reduced grade, but since there was no 
resonant at the end of the root to become syllabic, the reduced grade was 
restored to full grade. The verb brecan belongs to the fourth class rather than the 
fifth, even though the root does not end in a resonant, because the pass. part. 
brocen shows a reflex of PIE 1, realized in Proto-Germanic as ru rather than ur. 
Similarly, fifth-class drepan has for its pass. participle drepen beside the older 
dropen, indicating a fourth-class origin. 

The sixth class obviously follows quite a different ablaut pattern that is not 
precisely paralleled in verbs in non-Germanic languages. In the present, a 
originates in part with PIE oa (rule 13 above), which is not actually a vowel but 
another syllabic consonant, called a “laryngeal consonant” (though it may not 
have been laryngeal at all) that may also be represented by H. The PIE full grade 
was eH, and before a consonant the H would be lost, with compensatory 
lengthening of the vowel, e.g. eH > é. There were, it is assumed, three laryngeal 
consonants, producing, in such instances, IE é, 6, and d. The last of these is the 
full-grade form found in the preterite of verbs of the sixth strong class, IE 4, 
giving Germanic 6 (rule 14 above). The other two long vowels, IE é and 6, are 
reflected in alternations in some verbs of the seventh, reduplicating class in 
Gothic, though as pointed out in §§102-3, in the other Germanic languages the 
seventh class has been thoroughly changed by analogical processes. On laryngeal 
consonants, see Lindeman 1987. 


VII. Sound Changes in the Language after the Old English Period 


The history of the language from the Norman Conquest to the present is natur- 
ally too complex to treat in any detail in the present context, but it may be useful 
to list here a few of the more significant phonological changes, since a knowledge 
of these very often allows students to recognize the modern reflexes of Old 
English words. Perhaps the most useful of these changes to know about is the 
Great Vowel Shift (no. 56 below), which marks the end of the Middle English 
period. 

48. OE vowels were lengthened before certain voiced, homorganic conson- 
ant clusters (ie. clusters of consonants with more or less the same place of 
articulation), most commonly Id, rd, mb, and nd. This change actually took place 
in the course of the OE period, but it is not conventionally marked in edited 
texts of Old English. Examples: MnE wild, beard, climb, found < OE wilde, beard, 
climban, funden. The change is prevented when another consonant follows; 
hence, it applies to OE sg. ¢ild but not pl. cildru. 
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49. Already before the end of the OE period, long vowels were shortened in 
most closed syllables, or when two or more syllables followed. Examples: OE 
fiftig, softe, métte, haligdeg, stirapas, suderne > MnE fifty, soft, met, holiday, 
stirrups, southern. 

50. The OE diphthongs are monophthongized in early ME. OE éa, ea, éo, eo 
eventually fall together with, respectively, the reflexes of OE @, @, @, e/a. 
Examples: OE éare, hearm, déop, (Merc.) seolf, heorte > MnE ear, harm, deep, 
self, heart. 

51. In early ME, OE d > 6 (= lax /9:/). Examples: OE stan, wa > ME stoon, wo 
> MnE stone, woe. 

52. In early ME, non-high vowels are lengthened in open syllables. Length- 
ened a/e, e, o are lax vowels, /ze:, €:, 9:/, of which /e:/ is identical to the reflex of 
OE @ (both the front mutation of a4 and the WS reflex of PGmce. é), and /o:/ is 
identical to the reflex of OE a (no. 51 above). Examples: OE faran, mete, bodian 
> ME faren, mete, boden > MnE fare, meat, bode. 

53. OE g when it represents /y/ generally becomes ME w. Examples: OE 
folgian, sorge, dragan, plogas > MnE follow, sorrow, draw, plows. 

54. Beginning in late OE and throughout the ME period, unstressed syl- 
lables are weakened and often lost. Unstressed vowels of all kinds coalesce in /a/. 
The result is that most inflectional endings are reduced to -e or are lost. For 
example, of the endings in the paradigm of OE stan, only those ending in s 
survive into Modern English. The loss of inflections has wide-ranging syntactic 
consequences, including increased use of prepositions to indicate grammatical 
relationships, rigidification of word order (subject more regularly precedes 
object), and the loss of grammatical gender. 

55. In late ME, fricatives were voiced in many unstressed syllables. This is 
the cause of the voicing in MnE the, this, that, then, there, their, thus, is, was, of, 
possessive and plural -s, 3 sg. verb endings -s, -th, etc. 

56. The Great Vowel Shift. Starting about 1400, the long vowels systematic- 
ally changed their values. The high vowels /i:, u:/ diphthongized, perhaps at first 
to /ai, au/, and the mid tense vowels /e:, o:/ became high /i:, u:/. It was not until 
after Shakespeare’s day that /2i, au/ developed to /ai, au/ in most dialects, as in 
OE drifan, miis > MnE drive, mouse; />:/ became tense /o:/, as in OE sar, fola > 
MnE sore, foal; the reflex of ME /e:/ finally coalesced with the reflex of /e:/ in /i:/, 
as in OE cleéne, wefan MnE clean, weave; and ME /e:/, the lengthening of OE 
a/e in open syllables, developed to /e:/, as in OE hatian, nacod, hesel > MnE 
hate, naked, hazel. Labial consonants sometimes stayed the effect of the Great 
Vowel Shift on /u:/, as in OE rium, sciifan > MnE room, shove. 

57. In early Modern English, /x/ was lost after /i/, with compensatory 
lengthening. The resulting long vowel develops as if it had undergone the Great 
Vowel Shift. (Almost certainly /x/ was lost in some parts of England, e.g. East 
Anglia, while the Shift was in process.) Examples: OE riht, cniht > MnE right, 
knight. 
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58. Before the post-Shakespearean change of /e:/ to /i:/, it could be short- 
ened before /t, d, 8/, as in OE swetan, déad, déab > MnE sweat, dead, death. 

59. /u:/ from ME /o:/ could be shortened to /vu/ before /t, d, k/, as in OE fot, 
god, locian > MnE foot, good, look. 

60. Early MnE /v/ developed to /a/ in most environments, though /u/ tends 
to be preserved after labial consonants. Examples: OE lust, tusc, blod > MnE lust, 
tusk, blood, but OE full, wulf, boc > MnE full, wulf, book. 


APPENDIX B 
OLD ENGLISH DIALECTS, WITH DIALECT TEXTS 


I. General 


The dialects of Old English fall into two groups, the Anglian and the Southern, 
with the Thames west of London as the geographical dividing line. But even this 
line is too definite, and instead of categorizing the dialects geographically, for 
most purposes it is preferable to conceive of them as varieties of Old English 
defined by particular groups of texts that share dialect features. The chief record- 
ed Anglian dialects are Northumbrian and Mercian, the former represented 
primarily by some short poems—versions of Cedmon’s Hymn, The Leiden 
Riddle, Bede’s Death Song (all edited by Smith 1978), and the inscriptions on the 
Franks (Auzon) Casket and the Ruthwell Cross—and especially by the late tenth- 
century interlinear glosses on the Lindisfarne Gospels, the Durham Ritual, and 
portions of the Rushworth Gospels (all but Matthew; Mark 1:1-2:15; John 18:1- 
3). “Mercian” refers in the main to West Mercian, as represented primarily in 
the ninth-century interlinear gloss on the Vespasian Psalter, but it also encom- 
passes, along with some briefer texts, the portions of the gloss on the Rushworth 
Gospels that are not Northumbrian, in a dialect that has not been definitely 
localized, though opinion now favors an origin in the environs of Lichfield. 
Other presumably Anglian dialects, such as those of Lindsey (roughly Lincoln- 
shire), East Mercia, and East Anglia, are attested poorly or not at all. The South- 
ern group comprises Kentish (from which the dialect of Surrey is hardly distinct) 
and West Saxon; the dialects of Sussex, Middlesex, and Essex are preserved 
fragmentarily. Since the features of West Saxon, Early and Late, are presented in 
the grammar, the primary focus of this appendix is on the remaining dialects. 

1. The chief feature that distinguishes West Saxon from the other dialects is 
that it reflects PGmc. é as @, whereas the others reflect it as 6. Examples: WS séd 
‘seed’, rédan, beéron = nWS séd, rédan, béron 

2. The other dialects have no diphthong ie. Rather, éa is mutated to é, and io 
mostly remains unchanged, though in Anglian it is often 7 or é0 (9 below; 32 in 
Appendix A). Examples: WS cierran, hliehhan, biecnan, ierre, liehtan, cf. nWS 
cerran, hlehhan, bécnan, iorre or eorre, lihtan. Non-WS ie in hie, sie, brie, onsien 
is not a diphthong but a sequence of two uncontracted vowels. 

3. Whereas back mutation ($119) in WS is virtually restricted to apply 
across liquid (J, r) and labial (f, p, w, m) consonants, in Anglian it may apply 
across all consonants except velars; and in Kentish (and occasionally in Mercian) 
even that restriction does not apply. Examples of non-West Saxon back muta- 
tion are riodon, weoras, Kentish weogas, forespreoca ‘advocate’ (cf. WS ridon, 
weras, wegas, forespreca). Outside of WS, the change also applies in a few closed 
syllables, as in Kentish seoddan, seondan (cf. WS siddan, sindon). 
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4. Whereas @ is unrounded early in WS, @ maintains its rounding in the 
Anglian dialects, and it is common also in early Kentish, usually spelt de. Short 
is unrounded in all dialects, though examples of the rounded vowel are found in 
Anglian. Examples: depel, woesten, dat. sg. doehter (cf. WS épel, wésten, dehter). 

5. WS diphthongization by initial palatal consonants is paralleled only partly 
in Northumbrian; it is lacking in the other dialects, though a glide vowel (usually 
e) is often written there between a palatal consonant and a back vowel (as in 
Merc. geond-, geamrung). Examples: Merc. gelpan, géta, scceft, ccester (cf. WS 
gielpan, gieta, sceaft, Ceaster; as regards Merc. gér, as opposed to WS géar < *ger, 
see no. 1 above) 

6. As a preterite suffix in the second class of weak verbs, -ad- (as opposed to 
-od-, -ud-) is rare in WS except in verbs with a back vowel in the root syllable, 
but common in the other dialects, as in cliopade, geniwad. 


II. Specifically Kentish Characteristics 


7. Like EWS, early Kentish has sometimes o for PGmc. a before nasal con- 
sonants, as in lond, gesomnuncge. 

8. By the ninth century, there is a tendency to raise the first element of the 
diphthong é0, as evidenced by spellings like hiore (= heora), ciorl, hio, bior. In 
ninth-century charters there is also a tendency to unround the second element to 
a: cf. wiaralde, hiabenlice, bebiade (cf. WS weorolde, heofonlice, bebéode). 

9. By the tenth century, @ and y have regularly become é. Examples: fegeran, 
megene, géd, arér ‘raise’, onherie ‘emulate’, ferht ‘fear’, onténd, feren- ‘fiery’ (cf. 
WS fegerran, megene, ged, drér, onhyrie, fyrht, ontynd, fyren-. (The @ which 
becomes ¢ is the front mutation of a, not a reflex of PGmc. é: see no. 1 above.) 


III. General Anglian Features 


10. Before J plus consonant, @ is retracted to a rather than broken to ea. 
Examples: cald, all, half, haldan (cf. WS Ceald, eall, healf, healdan). The front 
mutation of this sound is @, as in @ldra ‘older’, beldan ‘embolden’ (cf. EWS 
ieldra, bieldan). 

11. Breaking (of i) fails before r plus any consonant other than r < PGmc. z 
when i or j originally stood in the next syllable, as in smirwan ‘smear’, dfirran 
‘remove’ (cf. EWS smierwan, dfierran). 

12. Anglian smoothing. The diphthongs éa, é0, io became the monophthongs 
é, é, i either immediately before c, g, h or when r or / intervened. Shortly there- 
after, the @ produced by smoothing developed to é, and @ before r, 1 became e. 
Examples: sch, ferh ‘pig’, heh, elh ‘elk’, séc ‘sick’, milc ‘milk’, ltht (cf. WS seah, 
fearh, héah, eoth, séoc, meolc, léoht). 

13. Under low stress, final k > h. In Mercian, only ah ‘but’ is affected, 
whereas in Northumbrian are found also ih, meh, usih, etc. 
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14. A number of morphological, syntactic, and lexical features distinguish 
the Anglian from the Southern dialects. Some of the more noticeable ones are 
these: 

a) “Sievers’ Syncope.” There is no syncope in the singular of heavy-stemmed 
weak verbs of the first class or of strong verbs, nor is there any in heavy- 
stemmed passive participles of the first class of weak verbs with stems ending in 
d or t. Since umlaut is also for the most part missing in the present tense of 
strong verbs without syncope, the Anglian strong verb forms seem to be due (in 
part) to analogical restoration. Examples: I@dest, helped, sended (cf. WS létst, 
hilpd, send). But syncope affects passive participles when an inflection beginning 
with a vowel is added: compare Anglian nom. pl. sende < *send-ed-e to masc. acc. 
sg. sendedne. Syncope is also missing in present-tense forms of habban. 

b) The 1 sg. pres. ind. ending of most verbs is -o or -u, though not in- 
frequently -e, as in WS. Examples: hafo, ondrédu, gelociu. The verb béon, how- 
ever, has an archaic 1 sg. pres. béom or biom. 

c) In the paradigm of béon, beside sind, sint, and sindon there is a form aron 
(arun, earun). 

d) In the second class of weak verbs with heavy or disyllabic stems, the stem 
vowel i is usually missing in the present participle and the inflected infinitive. 
Examples: sorgende, to swigenne (cf. WS sorgiende, to swigienne). 

e) Where Southern texts have the stem libb- in the paradigm of libban, 
Anglian ones have lifi(g)- or lifg-. 

f) The preterite stem of cuman is normally cwom- rather than com-. 

g) The preterite plural of séon is ségon rather than sawon, and the passive 
participle gesegen rather than gesewen. 

h) The preterite plural indicative of don is dédun rather than dydon. 

i) The verb findan has the 1 and 3 sg. pret. fand, fond, corresponding to WS 
funde; it may be, however, that the latter is also a Mercian form. 

j) The Anglian form of WS iewan ‘show is éawan. 

k) The verb prefix in- in an inceptive function corresponding to Southern 
on- is chiefly an Anglian feature, as in indrencan ‘saturate’, inélan ‘kindle’ (cf. 
WS ondrenéan, onélan). 

1) Anglian seolf, with breaking, corresponds to WS self. 

m) Fore is used in Anglian texts for the unstressed preposition for. 

n) The preposition mid is often used with the accusative case, though in the 
South it takes only the dative or instrumental. 

0) S@ ‘sea’ is almost always masculine, though in WS it is usually feminine. 

p) Personal pronouns of the first and second persons have accusative forms 
that are distinct from the dative ones: to mec, pec, incit, uncit, usic, eowic, cf. 
Southern mé, bé, inc, unc, ts, éow. 

q) The Anglian dialects are much more conservative than the Southern in 
regard to the analogical restoration of syncopated vowels ($54). Examples: Merc. 
monge, gehaldne, wetres (cf. WS manige, gehealdene, weeteres). 
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r) Many items of vocabulary are to be regarded as primarily Anglian. 
Examples are gén(a) ‘still, yet’, nympe ‘unless, except’, unstressed preposition in, 
sceppan ‘injure’, oferhygd ‘arrogance’, weerc ‘pain’, snyttru ‘wisdom’, and léoran 
‘die’. For further examples, see Jordan 1906 and Wenisch 1979. 


IV. Specifically Mercian Characteristics 


15. Mercian has regularly o for PGmc. a before nasal consonants. In Early 
West Saxon and Kentish, o and a are both used in this position. Note that in 
unstressed words this change is normal in all dialects, as in bone, bonne, mon 
‘one’, etc., though these words probably have /o/ rather than /9/. 

16. Second fronting. In West Mercian (more specifically in the area of Here- 
ford or southern Shropshire, the presumed provenance of the Vespasian Psalter), 
@ is raised to e, and a is fronted to @, except before / or (often) under weak 
stress. Examples: deg, feder, deegas, wecian (cf. WS deeg, feeder, dagas, wacian), 
but galan, haldan; also pet, wees, etc., beside bet, wes, etc., unstressed and 
stressed alternatives, respectively. 

17. Second fronting put the vowel @ in front of a back vowel in the next 
syllable, though @ had earlier been restored to a in this position (§29). The result 
is ea, the back mutation of @, which does not occur in other dialects. Examples: 
beafian, heafuces, featum (cf. WS pafian, hafoces, fatum). 

18. By the tenth century, io has developed to é0. See 32 in Appendix A. 

19. Although in the language of the Vespasian Psalter gloss Sievers’ syncope 
(14(a) above) does not normally apply, and front mutation is leveled out, the 
mutated vowel 7 is retained, and the verb cwedan shows syncope. Examples: ites, 
bired, cetfiled, swilted, cwid (cf. inf. etan, beran, cetfealan, sweltan, cwedan). 

20. Specifically Mercian items of vocabulary include nemne/nefne ‘unless, 
except’, and probably iren ‘iron’ (cf. WS isern, isen). 


V. Specifically Northumbrian Characteristics 


21. There is often retraction of @ to a instead of breaking before r, especially 
in proximity to a labial consonant. Examples: warp, barf, arm (cf. WS weard, 
pearf, earm). 

22. Whereas Mercian and Kentish show few or no signs of diphthongization 
by initial palatal consonants (5 above), the change does affect @ in Northum- 
brian. Examples: sceal, ceaster, geaf. 

23. There is rarely the change of io to éo found in other dialects. Examples: 
hiora, sciolun (with back mutation of i), hio (cf. WS heora, sceolon, héo). 

24. a) In the Northumbrian portion of the gloss on the Rushworth Gospels 
(“Southern Northumbrian”), the second element of the diphthongs represented 
as éa in other dialects instead remained rounded, and éa is usually represented 
by éo. Examples: eorm, éostan (cf. WS. earm, éastan). 
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b) In the glosses on the Lindisfarne Gospels and the Durham Ritual 
(“Northern Northumbrian”), conversely, the second element of the diphthong 
éo is unrounded, and éo is generally written éa. Examples: hearta, béada (cf. WS 
heorte, béodan). 

25. The ending -an (infinitives, n-stems) generally lacks final -n. Examples: 
cuma, cuoeda, nioma; noma, égo, witgo (cf. WS cuman, cwedan, niman; naman, 
éagan, witegan). 

26. The nom.-acc. plural of féond, fréond is feondas, fréondas; cf. EWS fiend, 
friend. 

27. Corresponding to the possessive adjective ure in other dialects is North- 
umbrian iser. 


VI. The Poetic Dialect 


Nearly all the 30,000 or so surviving lines of verse are preserved in a dialect with 
mainly LWS features, but with an admixture of other dialect forms, chiefly 
Anglian. This common poetic dialect is comparable in this respect to the dialect 
of Homeric verse, which is similarly unlocalized, and it is therefore commonly 
referred to as the poetic xorvy “common (dialect). Most OE poems are assumed, 
on linguistic grounds, to have been composed originally in Anglian dialects and 
subsequently “saxonized” in the course of manuscript transmission; but even 
poems known to have been composed in the South such as the Meters of 
Boethius (see the examples in reading selection 10 in the Anthology) show many 
of the features of the xorvy. However, it is, in the main, Anglian phono- 
logical/orthographic features such as those listed above that may be found in 
Southern compositions, rarely Anglian morphological, syntactic, and lexical 
ones (no. 14 above). Some of the Anglian features of the texts in the Anthology 
are pointed out in the notes on 1.6, 1.75, 2.1, 7.91, 9.77, 12.77, 14.8.9, 14.21.2, 
14.33.5, 14.35.5, 14.50.5, 15.30, 15.31, 15.79, 16.5, and 16.113. 


VII. Samples of Texts in Non-Saxon Dialects 
A. Cedmon’s Hymn. 


Northumbrian. From the Moore Bede (Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. Kk. 5. 16 
(8th century). Compare the West Saxon version on p. 142. 


Nu scylunhergan _hefaenricaes uard, 
metudes maecti end his modgidanc, 
uerc uuldurfadur, sue he uundra gihuaes, 
ecidryctin, or astelidee. 

5 Heaerist scop aelda barnum 
heben tilhrofe, —_ haleg scepen; 
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tha middungeard = moncynnees uard, 
ecidryctin, efter tiadz 
firum foldu, _frea allmectig. 


B. The Leiden Riddle. 


Northumbrian. Leiden, Univ. Libr. MS. Voss Q. 106 (9th century, but copied 
from an exemplar of probably the eighth century by a Continental scribe). On 
the text, see Parkes 1972. Compare the West Saxon version, Riddle 35, on 
p. 210. The final two lines, which are different in the version in the Exeter Book, 
mean, perhaps, ‘I do not fear the terrors of the threat of the flight of an arrow, 
even if... eagerly from quivers’. On ob 14, see the note on agof 14.23.1 (p. 243). 


Mec se ueta uong, uundrum freorig, 

ob his innadae aerest cend[z]. 

[Ni] uaat ic mec biuorthee uullan fliusum, 

herum Gerh hehcraeft, hygidonc[u]m [min]. 
Uundnae me nibiaé uefle,  niicuarphafe, 5 
ni 6erih drea[t]un gidrze[c] Oret me hlimmith, 
ne me hrutendo hrisil scelfath, 

ni mec ouana aam sceal cnyssa. 

Uyrmas mec niauefun —_uyrdi craeftum, 

6a di goelu godueb _— geatum fraetuath. 10 
Uil mec huchtrae suae deh uidz ofaer eordu 
hatan mith helidum _hyhtlic giuze[de]; 

ni anoegun ic me aerigfaerae  egsan brogum, 

deh Oi n[.. .] niudlicae ob cocrum. 


C. Bede’s Death Song. 


Northumbrian. St. Gall, MS. 254 (9th century, copied from an exemplar of the 
eighth century). The poem is an acknowledgement by the greatest scholar of his 
day of the insignificance of profound intellect in the face of eternity. 


Fore them neidfaerae _naenig uuiurthit 
thoncsnotturra than him tharf sie 

to ymbhycggannae __aer his hiniongae 

huaet his gastae —_ godaes aeththa yflaes 

aefter deothdaege § doemid uueorthae. 5 


‘In the face of the unavoidable peril (ie., death), none will be wiser than if it 
behooves him to consider, before his departure, what after his day of death will 
be adjudged of good and bad for his soul.’ 
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D. The Inscription on the Ruthwell Cross 


The dialect is Northumbrian and is of the eighth or ninth century. On the cross, 
see p. 214. The runes have been transliterated here as roman characters. Note 
the distinction among the characters (g, G, 3), corresponding to /j, g, x/, respec- 
tively, and between (k, c), corresponding to /k, q/; the notation (éa) indicates 
that the two characters correspond to one rune. Compare lines 39-49 and 56- 
64 of Dream of the Rood. 


[+ond]geredz hinz God alme3ttig. 
pa he walde on Galcu gistica [m]odig flore allze] men 
[blug[a] ... 


[ahof] ic riicnze kyninc héafunees hlafard heelda ic ni dorste 
5 [b]ismzereedu unket men ba etcad[re] 
ic [wees m]ib blodz bistemi[d] bi[cot] ... 


[+]krist wees on rodi 
hwebre per fusee = féarran kwomu 
ebpile tilanum __ ic peet al bi[héald] 
10 s[aJr[z] ic wle]s milp] sorgum gidrce[fi]d h[nJag [ic]... 


[mip strelum giwundad 
alegdun hie hine _—limweerigne 
gistoddu[n] him [eet his] li[c]aes [héa]f[duJm —_ [bih]éa[I]du[n h]ifz] pe[r] ... 


E. A Selection of Glosses from the Lindisfarne and Rushworth Gospels 


The Lindisfarne Gospels (L: London, British Library, Cotton MS. Nero D. iv) 
contain a continuous interlinear Northumbrian gloss of the second half of the 
tenth century; the Rushworth Gospels (R: Oxford, Bodleian Libr., MS. Auct. D. 
ii. 19) contain a continous interlinear gloss from about the same time, in Merci- 
an in this part of the gloss. The glossators frequently supply more than one OE 
equivalent to a Latin word, separated by the sign (I), for Latin vel ‘or’. The word 
order of L closely follows that of the Latin. These selections gloss Matt. 6:1-13. 


6:1 Attendite ne iustitiam uestram faciatis coram hominibus ut uideamini ab eis 
alioquin mercedem non habebitis apud patrem uestrum qui in caelis est. 


L.: behaldas beet sodfeestnise iuerre gie doas before monnum beet gie se geseno 
from him eade meg mearde nabbas ge mio fader iurre sede in heafnas is. 


R: behaldep beet ge eowre sobfestnisse ne doan fore monnum pet ge sie geseane 
from heom from him elles f elcur ge ne habbab lean I mearde mid eower feeder 
peene pe in heofunum is. 
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6:2 cum ergo facies elemosyna noli tuba canere ante te sicut hipocritae faciunt in 
synagogis et in uicis ut honorificentur ab hominibus amen dico uobis receperunt 
mercedem suam 


L: middy donne du doas elmessa nelle du bema I stocc singa before dec suz leg- 
eras gewyrcas in somnungum ond in londum | in gemzrum beet hia se g[ew]eard- 
ad from monnum sodlice t sod is ic cuedo iuh to hie gefengon mearde hiora. 


R: forpon bonne bu wirce zlmisse ne blau bu beman for pe swa liceteras doan in 
heora somnungum ond in tunum pet hie sie weorpade from monnum sop ic 
seecge eow hie onfengum heora lean. 


6:3 te autem faciente aelemosyna nesciat sinistra tua quid faciat dextera tua 


L: 6u I deh uutedlice wyrcende da zllmissa nyta winstra din hueet wyrcas I doas 
suidra din. 


R: de bonne wircendum ezlmesse nyte se winstrae hond pin hwat bin sio swibre 
doa. 


6:4 ut sit elemosyna tua in abscondito et pater tuus qui uidet in abscondito reddet 
tibi 

L: beet sie ellmessa din in degelnisse ond fade[r] din sede gesiid in degelnisse 
forgelded de. 


R: beet pin zlmes sie in degulnisse ond pin feeder se be gesid in degulnisse geldep 
de. 


6:5 et cum oratis non eritis sicut hypocritae qui amant in synagogis et in angulis 
platearum stantes orare ut uideantur ab hominibus amen dico uobis receperunt 
mercedem suam 


L: ond middy gie gebiddas ne wosas ge suz legeras da de lufas in somnungum 
ond huommum dara plecena t wordum stondes 1 stondende gebiddas I to 
gebiddanne pet hia gesene sie from monnum sodlic ic cued iuih to onfengon 
mearde heara. 


R: ond ponne ge bidde eow ne beob ge swa liceteras pa pe lufigap stalle 1 stonde 
in gesomnungum ond in hwommum worpana stondende him gebidde pet hie 
sie geseene from monnum sob ic seecge eow hie onfengun heora lean. 


6:6 tu autem cum orabis intra in cubiculum tuum et clauso ostio tuo ora patrem 
tuum in abscondito et pater tuus qui uidet in abscondito reddet tibi 


L: du uutedlice middy gie gebiddes t ingeong I inga in cotte dinum ond 
gesparrado dure din g[e]bidd feeder dinne in degolnis ond fader din sede gesiid I 
locas in degelnisse forgeldes Ge. 

R: du ponne bonne pu gebidde ga in pine cofan ond betun pine dure bidde pin 
feeder ond pin feeder sepe gesihd in degulnisse geldep de. 
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6:7 orantes autem nolite multum loqui sicut ethnici faciunt putant enim qui in 
multiloquio suo exaudiantur 


L: hea gebiddes uutetlice t donne gie gebiddas nallas ge feolo I monigfald ge- 
spreca suz esuico doas hia woenas fordon da de in monigfald sprec his bidon 
gehered. 


R: ond bonne gebiddendae ne scule ge feola spreocan swa heedene doan forpon 
pe hiae woenab beet him sie in heora feolasprece gehered. 

6:8 nolite ergo assimilari eis scit enim pater uester quibus opus sit uobis antequam 
petatis eum 


L: nallas ge donne wosa gelic him wat fordon fader iurre of dzem dearf sie t is iuh 
aer don gie bidde hine. 


R: ne scule forpon gelice beon him forpon be eower feeder hwzes eow Geerf sie zr 
bon ge hine biddan. 
6:9 sic ergo uos orabitis Pater noster qui es in caelis sanctificetur nomen tuum 


L: suee donne iuih gie bidde fader urer [sic, for user] du ard I du bist in heofnum t 
in heofnas sie gehalgad noma din. 


R: bus ge bonne eow gebidda6 feeder ure bu be in heofunum earé beo gehalgad 
pin noma. 

6:10 adueniat regnum tuum fiat uoluntas tua sicut in caelo et in terra 

L: tocyme6 ric din sie willo din suz is in heofne ond in eordo. 


R: cume to pin rice weorbe bin willa swa swa on heofune swilce on eorpe. 


6:11 panem nostrum supersubstantiale da nobis hodie 
L: hlaf userne ofer wistlic sel us todeeg. 


R: hlaf userne f ure deeghweemlicu I instondenlice sel us to dege. 


6:12 et demitte nobis debita nostra sicut nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris 
L: ond forgef us scylda usra suze uoe forgefon scyldgum usum. 


R: ond forlet us ure scylde swa swa we ec forleten bem pe scyldigat wid us. 


6:13 et ne inducas nos in temtationem sed libera nos a malo 
L: ond ne inlzed usih in costunge ah gefrig usich from yfle. 


R: ond ne gelaet us gelaede in constungae ah gelese us of yfle. 
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F. A Selection from the Gloss on the Vespasian Psalter 


Mercian. London, British Library, Cotton MS. Vespasian A. i (gloss added ca. 
850). This selection glosses Psalms 22-23 in the Septuagint numeration (in 
which Psalms 9 and 10 of the Hebrew Bible are regarded as one, among other 
differences). 


22:1 Dominus regit me et nihil mihi deerit in loco pascuae ibi me conlocauit. 


Dryhten reced me ond nowiht me wonu bid in stowe leswe der mec gesteadelade 


22:2 Super aquam refectionis educauit me, animam meam conuertit. 


Ofer weter gereodnisse aledde mec sawle mine gecerde 


22.3 Deduxit me super semitam iustitiae propter nomen suum. 


Gelaedde me ofer stige rehtwisnisse fore noman his 


22.4 Nam etsi ambulem in medio umbrae mortis non timebo mala quoniam tu 
mecum, es. 


Weotudlice ond dzh de ic gonge in midle scuan deades ne ondredu ic yfel for 
don du mid me erd 


22.5 Virga tua et baculus tuus, ipsa me consolata sunt. 


Gerd din ond cryc din hie me froefrende werun 


22.6 Parasti in conspectu meo mensam aduersus eos qui tribulant me. 


Du gearwades in gesihde minre biod wid him da swencad mec 


22.7 Inpinguasti in oleo caput meum, et poculum tuum inebrians quam 
praeclarum est. 


Du faettades in ele heafud min ond drync dinne indrencende swide freaberht is 


22.8 Et misericordia tua subsequitur me omnibus diebus uitae meae. 


ond milheortniss din efterfylged mec allum degum lifes mines 


22.9 Vt inhabitem in domo domini, in longitudinem dierum. 


Deet ic ineardie in huse dryhten in lengu dega 
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23.1 Domini est terra et plenitudo eius, orbis terrarum et uniuersi qui habitant in ea. 


Dryhten is earde ond fylnis his ymbhwyrft eordena ond alle da eardiad in hire 


23.2 Ipse super maria fundauit eam, et super flumina praeparauit illam. 


He ofer seas gesteadelade hie ond ofer flodas gearwad 6a 


23.3 Quis ascendit in montem domini aut quis stabit in loco sancto eius. 

Hwelc astiged in munt dryhten odde hwelc stonded in stowe dere halgan his 

23.4 Innocens manibus et mundo corde, qui non accipit in uano animam suam, 
nec iurauit in dolo proximo suo. 

Unsceddende on hondum ond clenre heortan se ne onfeng in idelnisse sawle his 
ne he swor in facne dzm nestan his 

23.5 Hic accipiet benedictionem a domino, et misericordiam a deo salutari suo. 
Des onfoed bledsunge from dryhten ond mildheortnisse from gode dem 
halwendan his 

23.6 Haec est generatio quaerentium dominum requirentium faciem dei iacob. 
diapsalma. 

Dis is cneoris soecendra dryhten socendra onsiene godes iacobes 

23.7 Tollite portas principes uestras, et eleuamini portae aeternales, et introibit rex 
gloriae. 

Onhebba6 geatu aldres eowres ond biod upahefene geatu ecelice ond ingaed 
cyning wuldres 

23.8 Quis est iste rex gloriae, dns fortis et potens, dns potens in proelio. 

Hwelc is des cyning wuldres dryhten strong ond maehtig dryhten maehtig in 
gefehte 

23.9 Tollite portas principes uestras, et eleuamini portae eternales, et introibit rex 
gloriae. 

Onhebba6 geatu aldermen eowres ond biod upahefene geatu ecelice ond ingaed 
cyning wuldres 

23.10 Quis est iste rex gloriae, dominus uirtutum, ipse est rex gloriae. 


Hwet is des cyning wuldres dryhten megna he is cyning wuldres 
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G. The Lorica Prayer 


Mercian. Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. Ll. 1 10 (9th century). The start of the 
prayer is wanting, and some characters in line 2 below are illegible. 


[ond] de georne gebide gece ond miltse fore alra his haligra gewyrhtum ond 
geearningum ond boenum .. . da de domino deo gelicedon from fruman 
middangeardes, donne gehered he dec dorh hiora dingunge. Do donne 
fiordan side din hleor 6riga to iordan fore alle godes cirican ond sing das fers: 
Domini est salus saluum fac populum tuum domine praetende misericordiam 
tuam. Sing donne Pater noster. Gebide donne fore alle geleaffulle menn in 
mundo. Donne bistu done deg daelniomende dorh dryhtnes gefe alra deara 
goda de znig monn for his noman gedoed. ond dec alle sodfeste foredingiad 
in caelo et in terra. Amen. 


‘and pray earnestly for aid and mercy for the works and merits and prayers of 
all his saints .. . which pleased the lord God from the origin of the world, then 
he will hear you through their intercession. Then for the fourth time put your 
cheek three times to the ground before all God’s church and sing these verses: 
Well-being is of the Lord; make your people well, Lord; extend your mercy. Then 
sing Our Father. Pray then for all believers in the world. Then that day you will 
be a partaker by the Lord’s grace in all those good things that anyone does in his 
name, and all the faithful will intercede for you in heaven and on earth. Amen.’ 


H. The Codex Aureus Inscription 


Dialect of Kent or Surrey. Stockholm, Kungl. Biblioteket, Codex Aureus (in- 
scription added mid-ninth century). 


+ In nomine Domini nostri Ihesu Christi Ic Aelfred aldormon ond Wer- 
burg min gefera begetan das bec et haednum herge mid uncre claene feo, 
det donne wes mid clene golde. Ond det wit deodan for Godes lufan 
ond for uncre saule dearfe, ond for don de wit noldan dzt das halgan beoc 
lencg in dere haedenesse wunaden, ond nu willad heo gesellan inn to 
Cristes circan Gode to lofe ond to wuldre ond to weordunga, ond his 
drowunga to doncunga, ond deem godcundan geferscipe to brucenne de in 
Cristes circan deeghweemlice Godes lof reerad, to deem gerade det heo 
mon arede eghwelce monade for Aelfred ond for Werburge ond for Alh- 
Oryde, heora saulum to ecum lecedome, 6a hwile de God gesegen haebbe 
det fulwiht et deosse stowe beon mote. Ec swelce ic Aelfred dux ond 
Werburg biddad ond halsiad on Godes almaehtiges noman ond on allra 
his haligra det neenig mon seo to don gedyrstig dette das halgan beoc 
aselle 00de adeode from Cristes circan 6a hwile de fulwiht [s]t[o]nda[n 
mote]. 
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“+ In the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ I, Alfréd, earl [of Surrey], and my wife 
Weérburg obtained these books (i.e. gospels) from a heathen army with our 
clean money, which, that is to say, was with clean gold. And we did that for the 
love of God and for our souls’ need, and because we did not wish that these 
sacred books remain any longer in heathendom, and now wish to give them in 
to Christ Church to the praise and glory and honor of God, and in thanksgiving 
for his passion, and for the divine community to use, which in Christ Church 
daily lifts up the praise of God, with the stipulation that they be read every 
month for Alfréd and for Wérburg and for Ealhdryd their daughter, for the 
eternal healing of their souls, for as long as God has seen that baptism is 
allowed to be at this place. Likewise I, Earl Alfréd, and Werburg request and 
entreat in the name of God almighty and of all his saints that no one be so brash 
as to give away or alienate these sacred books from Christ Church as long as 
baptism is allowed to stand.’ 


I. The Will of Lufu 


Kentish. London, British Libr., Cotton MS. Augustus ii. 92 (mid-9th century). 
In the final line, Uene is for Bene, the usual close of a will. 


+ Ic Lufa mid Godes gefe ancilla Dei wes soecende and smeagende ymb 
mine sauldearfe mid Ceolnodes zrcebiscopes gedeahte and dara hiona et 
Cristes cirican. Willa ic gesellan of dem zrfe de me God forgef and mine 
friond to gefultemedan elce gere .x. ambra maltes and .cl. hlafa, .1. hwite- 
hlafa, .cxx. elmeshlafes, an hrider, an suin, .iiii. wedras, .ii. wege spices and 
ceses, dem higum to Cristes circcan for mine saule and minra frionda and 
mega de me to gode gefultemedan and det sie simle to adsumsio Sanctee 
Marie ymb .xii. monad. End sue eihwelc mon swe dis lond hebbe minra 
erbenumena Gis agefe and mittan fulne huniges, .x. goes, .xx. henfuglas. 

+ Ic Ceolnod mid Godes gefe ercebiscop mid Cristes rodetacne dis 
festnie and write. + Beagmund preost gedafie and mid write. + Beornfrid 
preost gedafie and mid write. + Wealhhere preost. + Osmund preost. + 
Deimund preost. + delwald diacon. + Werbald diacon. + Sifred diacon. + 
Swidberht diacon. + Beornheah diacon. + Adelmund diacon. + Wighelm 
diacon. + Lubo. + 

+ Ic Luba eadmod Godes diwen das forecwedenan god and das elmessan 
gesette and gefestnie ob minem erfelande et Mundlingham dem hiium to 
Cristes cirican. and ic bidde, and an Godes libgendes naman bebiade dam 
men 6e dis land and dis erbe hebbe et Mundlingham, det he das god ford 
leste 06 wiaralde ende. Se man se dis healdan wille and lestan det ic 
beboden hebbe an disem gewrite, se him seald and gehealden sia hiabenlice 
bledsung. Se his ferwerne odde hit agele, se him seald and gehealden helle 
wite, bute he to fulre bote gecerran wille Gode and mannum. 

Uene ualete. 
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‘+ I, Lufu, by God’s grace a handmaiden of God have been searching and con- 
templating my soul’s requirements with the counsel of Archbishop Céolndd 
and of the community at Christ Church. I wish to donate, from the inheritance 
that God granted me and with which my friends have supported me, each year 
60 measures of malt and 150 breadloaves, 50 of white bread, 120 of alms-bread, 
one head of cattle, one pig, 4 sheep, 2 weights of lard and cheese, to the com- 
munity at Christ Church for the sake of my soul and [the souls] of my friends 
and relations who helped me to [my] property, and let it always be at the feast 
of the Assumption of St. Mary (ie., August 15) every 12 months. And let 
whichever one of my inheritors who has this land give this (ie., the preceding 
listed items), and with it a measureful of honey, 10 geese, [and] 20 hens. 
(‘Whichever one of my inheritors’ is the meaning of the original reading, but 
sue hwelc ‘whichever’ has been altered to sue eihwelc, apparently with the 
intended meaning ‘every’.) 

‘+ I, Céolndd, by the grace of God archbishop, confirm and write with the 
sign of Christ’s cross (i.e. write a cross next to my name, as a form of signature). 
+ [L] the priest Beagmund, approve and write with it (ie. the cross). + [I,] the 
priest Beornfrid, approve and write with it. + Wealhhere, priest. + Osmund, 
priest. + Degmund, priest. + delweald, deacon. + Wérbeald, deacon. + 
Sigeferhd, deacon. + Swidbeorht, deacon. + Beornhéah, deacon. + Adelmund, 
deacon. + Wighelm, deacon + Lufu. + 

‘+ I, Lufu, God’s humble servant, establish and confirm these aforesaid 
bequests from my inherited estate at Mongeham to the community of Christ 
Church, and I pray and in God’s name instruct the person who holds this estate 
and this inheritance at Mongeham that he maintain these bequests to the 
world’s end. The person who is willing to maintain and fulfill what I have 
declared in this writ, may heaven’s blessing be conferred upon and retained by 
him. Whoever withholds or obstructs it, may the torment of hell be conferred 
upon and retained by him, unless he will consent to full compensation to God 
and men. 

‘Live well, 
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APPENDIX C 
OLD ENGLISH POETIC DICTION AND POETIC FORM 


I. Poetic Diction 


The feature that chiefly distinguishes verse and prose is the specialized vocabulary 
of poetry. A great many words appear exclusively, or almost so, in verse. Most of 
these are major class words, such as nouns (e.g. bengel ‘ruler’ and holm ‘sea’), 
adjectives (e.g. fége ‘doomed’ and fréd ‘wise’) and verbs (e.g. mapelian ‘speak’ and 
gedréosan ‘fall’), but even function words may have a poetic flavor, such as the 
conjunction penden ‘as long as’, which is rare in prose, and nefne ‘unless’, which, 
outside of poetry, occurs only in Mercian. No doubt such words were originally 
common fare in everyday speech but eventually lost currency, being preserved in 
the more conservative language of verse because they lent an air of antiquity to the 
language of a medium steeped in formal tradition. For diction that is chiefly or 
wholly poetic, or has a different meaning in poetry, a mark ° is placed before the 
headword in the Glossary. 

One aim of the poets was thus to maximize the store of poetic diction in their 
compositions, and the poetic device known as variation contributed to this aim. 
Variation is a type of apposition whereby an individual word such as a noun, 
adjective, adverb, or verb, is apposed to another, or a phrase apposed to a phrase, 
or a clause to a clause. The principle may be illustrated by a passage from Beowulf 
describing King Hrodgar’s distress at the depredations of Grendel (129b-34a): 


Mére béoden, 
ebeling érgod, unblide set, 
polode érydswyd, — begnsorge dréah, 
sy0dan hie bees ladan last scéawedon, 
wergan gastes; wees beet gewin to strang, 
1a6 ond longsum. 


‘The illustrious lord, the dynast good from old times, sat unhappy, the very 
mighty one suffered, endured sorrow for a follower, after they beheld the track of 
the despised one, the accursed soul; that oppression was too strong, detestable and 
long-lasting.’ 


Here the phrase Mére béoden (the latter a poetic word) is varied by the phrase 
epeling @rgod (the latter a poetic word), and again by the adjective drydswyd 
(poetic) used substantively. The phrase unblide set is varied by the verb polode, 
and further by the phrase begnsorge dréah (the former poetic). The phrase bees 
ladan is varied by wergan gastes (the former chiefly poetic); and the adjective 
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strang is varied by the adjective phrase lad ond longsum. As the example illustrates, 
the apposed elements need not be entirely synonymous but may amount to an 
elaborated description. There is in fact in the better compositions a pattern of 
incremental elaboration, each apposed element adding greater specificity, more 
narrowly to define the point. An example of this is a description in Beowulf (910- 
13) of the Danes’ defeated expectation of a certain king that he gebéon scolde 
‘should prosper’, varied by faderepelum onfon ‘assume his father’s rank’, further 
varied by folc gehealdan ‘take charge of the people’, in which the variation builds to 
the point of most concern to the Danes: the man’s ability to rule them. The word 
folc in the last phrase is then varied by hord ond hléoburh ‘wealth and sheltering 
stronghold’, varied by heelepa rice ‘realm of heroes’, varied by ébel Scyldinga 
‘homeland of the Scyldings’, in a series similarly designed to focus with increasing 
specificity on the Danes themselves. The object of variation is not exclusively to 
increase the store of poetic diction in a passage, or even to create rhetorical effects 
like this one, since variation also assists in satisfying the formal alliterative 
requirements of the verse (as described below). For example, in the passage quoted 
above, wpeling érgod is not essential information, since it is a variant, but it 
establishes the vocalic alliteration required by the off-verse unblide set, which is 
essential information; and wergan gastes functions similarly. 

Another way to increase the density of poetic diction in verse is to create new 
poetic terms, and this is done by compounding. All the Germanic languages use 
compounding in everyday discourse, though some (like German) are more amen- 
able to nonce formations than others (like English). Old English prose is full of 
compounds, which, though usually written as two words by scribes, are distin- 
guished from non-compounds in that they have an uninflected initial constituent, 
as with sorg-léas beside non-compound sorga léas ‘free of care’, though with the 
passage of time some phrases with inflected initial components may have come to 
be regarded as compounds, e.g. sunnan-deg ‘Sunday’. Poets freely created new 
compounds continually, chiefly of nouns or adjectives or both. Usually the second 
constituent is the head of the compound, as with hrim-ceald ‘frost-cold’ and dom- 
georn ‘eager for fame’, which are both adjectives rather than nouns, but especially 
in Beowulf the head may be the first element, as with eardlufu ‘dear home’ (not 
*‘love of home’) and weeter-egesa ‘terrible water’ (not *‘water-terror’). Since poetic 
compounds are nonce formations, they may have different meanings in different 
contexts: for example, wel-fyr ‘slaughter-fire’ in Beowulf refers alternately to the 
fire of a funeral pyre (‘fire consuming the slain’) and fire spewed by the dragon 
(‘slaying-fire’), and in Beowulf the word cesc-holt perhaps means ‘forest of ash’, in 
reference to a stack of spears, whereas in The Battle of Maldon it means ‘ash wood’, 
in reference to one spear. Compounds frequently have a metaphorical quality to 
them. When neither element refers literally to the referent, as with hron-rad 
‘whale-road’ for ‘sea’ and feorh-his ‘soul house’ for ‘body’, the construction is 
called a kenning (an Icelandic word). Kennings need not be compounds, however; 
examples of uncompounded kennings are wapbema gebind ‘confinement of waves’ 
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and ganotes bed ‘gannet’s bath’, both kennings for ‘sea’. The meaning of kennings 
can appear strained at times, as with gold-hord ‘gold-hoard’ in reference to Christ 
in Christ II and feond-rés ‘hostile onslaught’ in reference to Eve’s approach to the 
fateful tree in Genesis A. 

A pervasive aesthetic of Old English verse is a certain habitual contrastive 
bent. Opposites are juxtaposed without comment, often to ironic purpose. The 
contrast may be local, confined to a few words, as when the narrator of Dream of 
the Rood says, Sylli¢ wees sé sigebeam, ond i¢ synnum fah ‘Rare was the victory- 
tree, and I stained with sins’, and the wanderer in the poem of that name offers a 
series of contrasts between the cares that presently concern him and the plea- 
sures which he knew in the past (lines 32-6). But contrast also operates in larger 
rhetorical structures; the wanderer, for example, takes as his theme the contrast 
between his harsh experience of this life and the joys of heaven to come, and 
Vainglory is structured on the contrast between Godes agen bearn “God’s own 
child’ and féondes bearn ‘child of the fiend’. Contrast undergirds a particular 
rhetorical device comparing a negative proposition to a positive one, framed by 
ne... ac ‘not... but’, as when the dnhaga of Riddle 5 says he expects no solace, 
but swords will strike him (4-9), and he has no delaings with physicians, but his 
wounds will ever increase (10-14). When the positive element of the comparison 
is omitted, the result is a variety of litotes or understatement that is sometimes 
grimly comic, as when it is said in Beowulf that death is not easy to flee (1002-3), 
that Beowulf had no need to be ashamed of a splendid sword given him (1025- 
6), and Unferth had not behaved honorably to his kin in battle (587-9; he in fact 
killed them or caused their deaths). But not all litotes takes this form; in Dream 
of the Rood, for instance, it is said that the dead Christ was ‘limb-weary’ (63) and 
rested ‘with small company’ (69, ie. alone). 

Because of the habit of variation, poetic sentences can be long and syntac- 
tically complex, and it can be ambiguous how they are structured, as with The 
Wanderer 45-57. Consequently, short sentences can be arresting, and so they are 
often used in the second half of the line to mark the end of a passage, as a form 
of aural punctuation. Examples are Wes gehweederes waa (10.101), marking the 
end of a passage about the humiliation of the Romans by the Goths; the cross in 
Dream of the Rood puts an end to his account of the crucifixion with the remark, 
Crist wees on rode ‘Christ was on the cross’; and the narrator of The Wanderer 
closes his introduction of the exile’s hardships with the verse Wyrd bid ful aréd 
‘Fate is fully fixed’. 


II. Poetic Form 


A line of poetry comprises two verses, the on-verse and the off-verse, linked by 
alliteration of consonants in the most heavily stressed elements in the line. A 
consonant alliterates only with an identical consonant, except that c alliterates also 
with ¢, and g with g. The initial digraphs sp, st, and sé alliterate only with an 
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identical digraph. Any vowel alliterates with any other vowel, and it is probably 
true in Old English, as it is in Old Icelandic, that it was considered more elegant if 
the alliterating vowels are not identical. There may be either one or two alliterating 
syllables in the on-verse, never more than one in the off-verse, and that in the off- 
verse must be the first stressed syllable in the verse. In the on-verse, if there are two 
stressed syllables and just one of them alliterates, it must not be a syllable bearing 
weaker stress than the other. For example, in an on-verse like cwom pa to flode 
‘came then to the water’ the alliteration must not fall on cwom, since it is a finite 
verb and therefore bears less stress than the noun fldde, just as ‘came’ may bear less 
stress than ‘water’ in the translation of the verse. 

Both stress and syllable weight play a role in the meter. A verse comprises four 
metrical positions. A fully stressed position, called a lift and represented as —, is 
usually filled by a heavy syllable, though a light syllable plus another may serve as a 
lift, and the two syllables are then said to be resolved (¢&). An unstressed position, 
called a drop, may be filled by one or more unstressed syllables, each represented as 
x. The number of syllables that may fill a drop is limited to one at the end of a 
verse. A half-lift (~ or os) is filled by a syllable of intermediate stress, which may be 
either a fully stressed syllable that immediately follows another fully stressed 
syllable and is therefore subordinated to it, as in a compound like hat-heort ‘hot- 
tempered’, or a middle syllable following a stressed one, as in hlafordes ‘lord’s’. 
When the four positions in a verse are filled this way there are five possible stress 
patterns (where | marks the division of the verse into two feet), as illustrated by 
verses from The Wanderer: 


A: +x|—-x. Examples: longe sceolde (3b), metudes miltse (2a, %x|——x), dre 
gebided (1b, +xx|—x) 

B: x+|x—. Examples: ha sliben bid (30a), Nis ni cwicra nan (9b, xx—| 
x), ofer wabema gebind (24b, xxc&|xx—+) 

C: x+|+-x. Examples: Fordon domgeorne (17a, xx—+|+-x), geond lagulade 
(3a, x |x) 

D: +|+—+x. Example: wadan wreeclastas (5a, s|——-x) 

E; +—+x|—+. Examples: hriméealde sé (4b), winemeéga hryre (7b, %—-x|c&) 


Some variants of these five types should be noted. An extrametrical un- 
stressed syllable, rarely two, may begin a verse of type A or D, as with swa guman 
gefrungon (666b, type A: x|&x|—+x; this and all subsequent examples are from 
Beowulf) and onband beaduriine (501a, type D: x|+|¢z—x). A verse of this 
type is said to bear anacrusis. 

A lift or half-lift that immediately follows another may be a light syllable. 
This can occur only in types C, D, and E, as with to ham faran (124b, type C: 
x+|wx), oflét lifdagas (1622a, type D, with anacrusis: x|+|+wx), and béag- 
hroden cwén (623b, type E: +wx|—+). 
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In type A, a half-lift may be substituted for either or both of the drops, as 
with scurheard scepdan (1033a, +—-|+x), héah ond horngéap (82a, +x|+—), 
and bréosthord blodréow (1719a, ~+-|+-—). Also in type A, there may be just 
one lift, as with beet sé méra (2587a, xx+x) and sydpan hé hine to giide (1472a, 
xxxxxx—-x). Such verses are said to be light. The minimal number of syllables 
in such a verse is four, and it normally occurs only at the start of a clause. 

In type D, the final two positions may be reversed, as with eall édelwyn 
(2885a, +|+x—). Likewise in type D, an extra unstressed syllable, rarely two, 
may follow the first lift, as with secgad seélidend (41la, +x|+—x) and frécne 
fengelad (1359a, +x|—+x—-). Such verses are said to be expanded. 

In addition to normal verses of the kind discussed up to this point, some 
verses appear in an elaborated meter of six rather than four positions. Such 
verses are called hypermetric. The final five lines of The Wanderer, for example 
are hypermetric. 

Old English poetic meter can be a complex topic. For a more detailed 
introduction, see Terasawa 2011 or Bliss 1967 or Pope 2001: 129-58. 


HT. ANTHOLOGY 


1. TWO SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH BEDE 


Relatively little would be known about the Anglo-Saxons before the age of Alfred 
were it not for the Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum ‘Ecclesiastical History of the 
English People’ of the Venerable Bede (ca. 673-735), which extends from Julius 
Caesar’s day to the year 731, when the Historia was completed. It is plain from 
Bede’s method of compilation that his purpose was to provide a history of the spread 
of the faith in the North to complement accounts of the spread of Christianity in the 
South, fitting events in Britain into the story of its spread in the Mediterranean 
world, demonstrating Britain’s place in Christendom to an international audience. 

The Old English translation is ascribed to King Alfred by Alfric, William of 
Malmesbury, and an anonymous Latin couplet in one manuscript of the work. His 
authorship is unlikely, however, not least because the Anglian linguistic features 
point to a Mercian translator. The work dates to the age of Alfred, nonetheless, and 
possibly it was commissioned by him as part of his program of translation (described 
in reading selection 2 below). The translation is an abridgment, omitting most of the 
documents Bede incorporated into his history, as well as much material pertinent to 
Celtic Christianity and the papacy, only occasionally adding details, as with the ref- 
erence to writing from dictation in the story of Ceedmon (below). Aside from the 
omissions, the translation is rather literal, tending to retain the latinate syntax of the 
original. Notes on the text begin on p. 223. 


A. THE ARRIVAL OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS IN BRITAIN 


ba gesomnedon hi gemot ond pbeahtedon ond reddon, hweet him to donne 
were, hwer him were fultum to sécanne to gewearnienne ond to wid- 
scufanne swa rédre hergunge ond swa gelomlicre bara nordpéoda. Ond ba 
peet gelicode him eallum mid heora cyninge, Wyrtgeorn wees haten, bzet hi 
Seaxna béode ofer bam selicum delum him on fultum gecygdon ond ge- 
ladedon. Pet ctid is beet pet mid drihtnes mihte gestihtad wees, peet yfell 
wrec come ofer 64 wibcorenan, swa on bam ende para wisena sweotolice 
etywed is. 

Da wes ymb féower hund wintra ond nigon ond féowertig fram tres 
drihtnes menniscnysse, beet Martianus casere rice onféng ond .vii. géar 
heefde. Sé wees syxta éac féowertigum fram Agustd bam casere. Da Angel- 
péod ond Seaxna wees geladod fram pam foresprecenan cyninge, ond on 
Breotone c6m on brim myclum s¢ypum; ond on éastdéle byses éalondes 
eardungstowe onféng burh des ylcan cyninges bebod be hi hider geladode, 
peet hi sceoldan for heora édle compian ond feohtan. Ond hi sona comp- 
edon wid heora gewinnan, be hi oft @r nordan onhergedon; ond Seaxan pa 
sige geslogan. 
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ba sendan hi ham erenddracan ond héton se¢gan pysses landes 
westmbérnysse, ond Brytta yrgbo. Ond hi pa sona hider sendon maran 
sciphere strengran wighena; ond wees unoferswidendli¢ weorud, ba hi 
togeedere gebéodde weron. Ond him Bryttas sealdan ond géafan eardung- 
stowe betwih him pet hi for sibbe ond helo heora édles campodon ond 
wunnon wid heora féondum, ond hi him andlyfne ond are forgéafen for 
heora gewinne. 

Comon hi of brim folcum 6am strangestan Germanie, bet of Seaxum 
ond of Angle ond of Géatum. Of Géata fruman syndon Cantware, ond Wiht- 
sétan; peet is seo déod pe Wiht bet éalond oneardad. Of Seaxum, beet is of 
dam lande be mon hated Ealdseaxan, coman Eastseaxan ond Sidseaxan ond 
Westseaxan. And of Engle coman Eastengle ond Middelengle ond Myrée 
ond eall Nordhembra cynn; is bet land de Angulus is nemned, betwyh 
Géatum ond Seaxum; is s&d of bere tide be hi danon gewiton 06 todege, 
pet hit wéste wunige. 

Weron 6a &rest heora lattéowas ond heretogan twégen gebrodra Hen- 
gest ond Horsa. Hi weron Wihtgylses suna, bees feeder wees Witta haten, 
bees feeder wees Wihta haten ond bees Wihta feeder wees Woden nemned, of 
dees strynde monigra mega cyningcynn fruman lédde. Ne wees 6a ylding 
to pon beet hi héapmelum coman maran weorod of bam déodum pe wé &r 
gemynegodon. Ond peet folc, de hider com, ongan weaxan ond myclian t6 
pan swide, bet hi weron on myclum ege bam sylfan landbigengan 6e hi er 
hider ladedon ond ¢ygdon. 

/Efter pissum hi pa geweredon to sumre tide wid Pehtum, ba hi er burh 
gefeoht feor adrifan. Ond pa weron Seaxan sécende intingan ond towyrde 
heora gedales wid Bryttas. Cyddon him openlice ond sédon, nemne hi him 
maran andlyfne sealdon, pet hi woldan him sylfe niman ond hergian, per 
hi hit findan mihton, ond sona 6a béotunge dédum gefyldon: beerndon ond 
hergedon ond slogan fram éasts& 06 westse; ond him nénig widstod. Ne 
wes ungelic wraecc bam de iti Chaldéas beerndon Hierusaléme weallas ond 
6a cynelican getimbro mid fyre fornaman for dzs Godes folces synnum. 

Swa bonne hér fram bere arléasan déode, hweedere rihte Godes dome, 
néh ceastra gehwylée ond land forheregeode weron. Hruran ond féollan 
cynelico getimbro somod ond Anlipie; ond gehwer sacerdas ond messe- 
préostas betwih wibedum weron slegene ond cwylmde; biscopas mid 
folcum biton enigre are scéawunge etgedere mid iserne ond lige for- 
numene wéron. Ond ne wes nig sé de bebyrignysse sealde bam de swa 
hréowlice acwealde weron. Ond monige dre earman lafe on wéstenum 
fanggene weron ond héapmelum sticode. Sume for hungre heora feondum 
on hand éodon ond écne béowdom gehéton, wid pon be him mon andlifne 
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forgéfe: sume ofer s& sarigende gewiton: sume forhtiende in édle gebidon, 
ond pearfende lif in wuda ond in wéstenum ond in héan cleofum sorgiende 
mdde symle dydon. 

Ond pa efter bon pe sé here wees ham hweorfende ond héo heefdon tt 
amérede ba bigengan pisses éalondes, 64a ongunnon héo sti¢cemélum mod 
ond mzgen monian, ond ford éodon of b&m déaglum stowum, pe héo zr 
in behydde weron, ond ealra anmédre gebafunge heofonrices fultomes him 
weron biddende, bzt héo 06 forwyrd eghwer fordilgode ne wéron. 

Wees in a tid heora heretoga ond lattéow Ambrosius, haten 6dre nom- 
an Aurelianus, wees god mon ond gemetfeest, Romanisces cynnes mon. In 
pisses monnes tid mod ond megen Brettas onféngon: ond hé héo to 
gefeohte ford gecégde ond him sige geheht: ond héo éac on bam gefeohte 
purh Godes fultom sige onféngon. Ond pa of bere tide hwilum Brettas, 
hwilum eft Seaxan sige geslogon, 06 pet gér ymbsetes bere Beadonescan 
dine, pa héo micel wel on Ongolcynne geslogon, ymb féower ond féowertig 
wintra Ongolcynnes cymes in Breotone. 


B. THE STORY OF CEDMON 


In deosse abbudissan mynstre wees sum brodor syndriglice mid godcundre 
gife gemered ond geweordad, forpon hé gewunade gerisenlice lé0d wyrcan, 
pa de to efestnisse ond t6 arfeestnisse belumpen, swa dette, swa hweet swa 
hé of godcundum stafum pburh boceras geleornode, bet hé efter med- 
miclum feece in scopgereorde mid ba méstan swétnisse ond inbryrdnisse 
geglengde ond in Englis¢gereorde wel geworht forpbrohte. Ond for his 
leopsongum monigra monna méd oft td worulde forhogdnisse ond to 
gepéodnisse bees heofonlican lifes onbeernde weron. Ond éac swelce mon- 
ige Odre efter him in Ongelbéode ongunnon efeste léod wyréan, ac nenig 
hwedre him beet gelice don meahte, forpon hé nales from monnum né burh 
mon geléred wees, bzt hé bone léodcreeft leornade, ac hé wees godcundlice 
gefultumed ond purh Godes gife bone songcreeft onféng. Ond hé fordon 
nefre noht léasunge, né idles leéopes wyrcan meahte, ac efne pa an pa de to 
&festnesse belumpon, ond his ba efestan tungan gedeofanade singan. 

Wee hé, sé mon, in weoruldhade geseted 06 pa tide be hé wees gelyfdre 
ylde, ond néfre nenig lé00 geleornade. Ond hé forpon oft in gebéorscipe, 
bonne bér wes blisse intinga gedémed, bet héo ealle scalde burh ende- 
byrdnesse be hearpan singan, bonne hé geseah pa hearpan him néalécan, 
ponne aras hé for scome from b&m symble ond ham éode to his huse. 
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ba hé pet ba sumre tide dyde, beet hé forlét bat hts bees gebéorscipes, 
ond ut wes gongende t6 néata scipene, bara heord him wees bere neahte 
beboden, pa hé 6a per in gelimplice tide his leomu on reste gesette ond 
onslépte, ba stod him sum mon et burh swefn ond hine halette ond grétte 
ond hine be his noman nemnde: “Cedmon, sing mé hwethwugu.” ba 
ondswarede hé ond cwed: “Ne con ic noht singan; ond i¢ forpon of 
peossum gebéorscipe ut éode, ond hider gewat, forpon ic naht singan ne 
cude.” Eft hé cwed, sé de wid hine sprecende wes: “Hweedre pt mé aht 
singan.” ba cwed hé: “Hweet sceal ic singan?” Cweed hé: “Sing mé frum- 
sceaft.” ba hé 6a pas andsware onféng, ba ongon hé sona singan in here- 
nesse Godes scyppendes pa fers ond pa word be hé néfre gehyrde, bere 
endebyrdnesse pis is: 


Nu sculon herigean _ hheofonrices weard, 
meotodesmeahte — ond his mddgepanc, 
weorc wuldorfeder, | swa hé wundra gehwees, 
éce drihten, or onstealde. 

Hé érest sceop eordan bearnum 

heofon to hr6fe, halig scyppend; 

pa middangeard monncynnes weard, 

éce drihten, efter téode 

firum foldan, fréa zelmihtig. 


ba aras hé from pem sl&pe, ond eal ba be hé slepende song, feeste in 
gemynde heefde; ond bem wordum s6na monig word in pet ilce gemet 
Gode wyr6es songes to gepéodde. 

ba com hé on morgenne to p&m tungeréfan, be his ealdormon wees; 
seegde him hwylce gife hé onféng; ond hé hine sona to bé&re abbudissan 
geledde ond hire ba cydde ond segde. ba heht héo gesomnian ealle pa 
geleredestan men ond pa leorneras, ond him ondweardum hét secgan pet 
swefn, ond beet léod singan, pet ealra heora dome gecoren were, hweet 
odde hwonon bet cumen were. ba wes him eallum gesegen, swa swa hit 
wees, bet him were from drihtne sylfum heofonlic gifu forgifen. 

ba rehton héo him ond seegdon sum halig spell ond godcundre lare 
word; bebudon him pa, gif hé meahte, bet hé in swinsunge léopsonges beet 
gehwyrfde. ba hé 6a heefde ba wisan onfongne, ba éode hé ham to his huse, 
ond cwom eft on morgenne, ond py betstan léode geglenged him asong 
ond ageaf bzt him beboden wes. Da ongan séo abbudisse clyppan ond 
lufigean ba Godes gife in b&m men; ond héo hine ba monade ond lerde 
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pet hé woruldhad anforléte ond munuchad onfénge; ond hé pet wel 
pafode. Ond héo hine in pet mynster onféng mid his godum, ond hine 
gebéodde t6 gesomnunge bara Godes péowa, ond heht hine leran pet 
getel bes halgan steres ond spelles. Ond hé eal ba hé in gehyrnesse 
geleornian meahte mid hine gemyndgade, ond swa swa cl&ne néten 
eodorcende in pet swéteste lé0d gehwerfde. Ond his song ond his léod 
weron swa wynsumu to gehyranne, bette seolfan ba his laréowas et his 
mide wreoton ond leornodon. 

Song hé erest be middangeardes gesceape ond bi fruman moncynnes 
ond eal pet ster Genesis, beet is séo reste Moyses booc; ond eft bi utgonge 
Israhéla folces of Agypta londe ond bi ingonge bes gehatlandes; ond bi 
6drum monegum spellum pes halgan gewrites canones bdca; ond bi 
Cristes menniscnesse; ond bi his prowunge; ond bi his upastignesse in 
heofonas; ond bi bees halgan gastes cyme, ond bara apostola lare; ond eft bi 
bem dege bes toweardan domes, ond bi fyrhtu bes tintreglican wiites, 
ond bi swétnesse pees heofonlecan rices, hé monig lé0d geworhte. Ond 
swelce éac dder monig be b&m godcundan fremsumnessum ond démum 
hé geworhte. 

In eallum bem hé geornlice gémde, bet hé men atuge from synna 
lufan ond mandéda, ond t6 lufan ond to geornfulnesse awehte godra deda, 
forpon hé wes, sé mon, swibe efest ond regollecum péodscipum éadméd- 
lice underpéoded. Ond wid bem, ba de in 6dre wisan don woldon, hé wees 
mid welme mic¢elre ellenw6dnisse onbzrned. 

Ond hé fordon fegre zende his lif betynde ond geendade. Forpon, pa 
dere tide néalecte his gewitenesse ond fordfore, ba wees hé feowertynum 
dagum &r, bet hé wees lichomlicre untrymnesse brycced ond hefgad, 
hwedre to pon gemetlice, pzet hé ealle ba tid meahte ge sprecan ge gongan. 
Wes per in néaweste untrumra monna hus, in bem heora béaw wees, beet 
héo ba untrumran, ond pa de zt fordfore weron, inlédon sceoldon ond 
him pzr etsomne begnian. ba beed hé his begn on &fenne bére neahte, be 
hé of worulde gongende wes, bet hé in bem huse him stowe gegearwode, 
pet hé gerestan meahte. ba wundrode sé begn, for hwon hé des bede, 
forpon him pthte beet his fordfor swa néah ne were; dyde hweedre swa swa 
hé cweed ond bibéad. 

Ond mid py hé 6a per on reste éode, ond hé gefeonde mdde sumu 
ping mid him sprecende etgedere ond gléowiende wes, be ber &r inne 
weron, ba wees ofer midde neaht beet hé freegn, hweeder héo enig husl inne 
heefdon. ba ondswarodon héo ond cwedon: “Hwylc pearf is dé husles? Né 
pinre forpfore swa néah is, nu bu pus rotlice ond pus gledlice to ts 
sprecende eart.” Cweed hé eft: “Berad mé his! to.” 
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ba hé hit pa on honda heefde, pa freegn hé hweeper héo ealle smolt mod 
ond buton eallum incan blide to him hefdon. ba ondswaredon hy ealle 
ond cwedon, pet héo nénigne incan to him wiston, ac héo ealle him swide 
blidemode weron; ond héo wrixendlice hine bédon, pet hé him eallum 
blide were. ba ondswarade hé ond cwedé: “Mine brodor mine pa léofan, i¢ 
eom swide blideméd to éow ond t6 eallum Godes monnum,” ond swa wees 
hine getrymmende mid by heofonlecan wegneste, ond him odres lifes in- 
gong gegearwode. ba gyt hé fregn, ha néah bere tide were, bette ba 
brddor arisan scolden ond Godes lof réran ond heora thtsong singan. ba 
ondswaredon héo: “Nis hit feor to bon.” Cwed hé: “Teala. Wuton wé wel 
pére tide bidan,” ond ha him gebzed ond hine gesegnode mid Cristes rode 
tacne, ond his héafod onhylde to pam bolstre, ond medmicel fec onslépte; 
ond swa mid stilnesse his lif geendade. 

Ond swa wes geworden, beette swa swa hluttre mdde ond bilwitre ond 
smyltre wilsumnesse drihtne béode, pat hé éac swylce swa smylte déade 
middangeard wees forletende, ond to his gesihde becwom. Ond séo tunge, 
be swa monig halwende word in bes scyppendes lof gesette, hé 6a swelce 
éac ba ytmestan word in his herenisse, hine seolfne segniende ond his gast 
in his honda bebéodende, betynde. 


2. KING ALFRED’S PREFACE TO THE PASTORAL CARE 


Pope Gregory the Great’s Cura (or Regula) pastoralis ‘Pastoral Care (or Rule)’ was 
composed about 590 as a guide for bishops in their duties. It is a natural choice of 
text to translate, not only because of the great reverence in which Gregory was held 
for having sent the Augustinian mission to convert the English, but because part of 
Alfred’s aim in promoting the education of his subjects by means of translations was 
to refill the ranks of churchmen depleted by the calamities of his day. A handbook of 
ministry would obviously be of immense usefulness in connection with that aim. 
The translation is not slavish, generally simplifying the grammar of the original, but 
in the remarkable prefatory letter, in which the prose is not based on a Latin original, 
the syntax can be quite complex. Notes on the text begin on p. 226. 


DEOS BOC SCEAL TO WIOGORA CEASTRE 


Allfréd kyning hated grétan Werferd biscep his wordum luflice ond fréond- 
lice; ond dé cydan hate det mé com swide oft on gemynd, hwelce wiotan it 
weron giond Angelcynn, egder ge godcundra hada ge woruldcundra; ond 
hu geseliglica tida 64 weron giond Angelcynn; ond ht 6a kyningas de done 
onwald hefdon dzs folces on 6am dagum Gode ond his @rendwrecum hyr- 
sumedon; ond hie &gder ge hiora sibbe ge hiora siodo ge hiora onweald 
innanbordes wel gehioldon, ond éac ut hiora édel gerymdon; ond hi him 6a 
spéow egder ge mid wige ge mid wisdome; ond éac 6a godcundan hadas, hu 
giorne hie weron &gder ge ymb lare ge ymb liornunga, ge ymb ealle da 
diowotdomas de hie Gode d6n scoldon; ond ht man ttanbordes wisdom 
ond lare hieder on lond sohte, ond hu wé hie nui sceoldon ute begietan gif 
wé hie habban sceoldon. Swe cléne hio wees odfeallenu on Angelcynne det 
swide féawa weron behionan Humbre de hiora déninga ciden under- 
stondan on Englis¢, odde furdum an erendgewrit of Leédene on Englis¢ 
areccean; ond i¢ wéne dette noht monige begiondan Humbre neren. Swe 
féawa hiora weron det ic furdum anne anlépne ne meg gedencean be 
sidan Temese 6a 0a i¢ &rest to rice feng. Gode elmihtegum sie donc dette 
wé nt &nigne onstal habbad laréowa. 

Ond fordon i¢ 6é bebiode dzt du do swe ic geliefe det dt wille, det du 
dé dissa worulddinga to dem geemetige swe du oftost mege, det du done 
wisdom de dé God sealde der der dt hiene befeestan mage, georne befeste. 
Gedené hwelé witu is 6a becdmon for disse worulde, 6a 6a wé hit nd- 
hweeéer né selfe ne lufodon né éac drum monnum ne léfdon: done naman 
anne wé hefdon det wé cristne wren, ond swide feawe 0a déawas. 
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Da i¢ 6a dis eall Semunde, 64 Semunde i¢ éac hui ic geseah, €r d&m de 
hit eall forhergod were ond forberned, ht 6a Ciricean giond eall Angelcynn 
stodon madma ond boca gefyldz, ond éac micel menigeo Godes diowa, ond 
6a swide lytle fiorme dara boca wiston, for dz@m de hie hiora nanwuht on- 
giotan ne meahton, ond pet wees for dem de hie néron on hiora agen 
gediode awritene, swelée hie cwéden: “Ure ieldran, 64 de das stowa &r 
hioldon, hie lufodon wisdom, ond durh done hie begéaton welan ond ts 
lefdon. Hér mon meg giet gesion hiora sweed, ac wé him ne cunnon efter- 
spyrigean, ond fordem wé habbad nu egder forléten ge done welan ge 
done wisdom, fordem de wé noldon to dem spore mid tire mode onlutan.” 

Da i¢ 6a dis eall gemunde, 64 wundrade ic swide swide dara godena 
wiotona de git weron giond Angelcynn, ond 6a bé¢ ealle be fullan ge- 
liornod heefdon, det hie hiora 6a nénne del noldon on hiora agen gediode 
wendan. Ac ic 6a sna eft mé selfum andwyrde ond cwed: “Hie ne wéndon 
dette fre menn sceolden swé reccléase weordan ond sio lar sw& oOfeallan. 
For dére wilnunga hie hit forléton, ond woldon det hér 6y mara wisdom on 
londe were dy wé ma gedéoda ctidon.” 

Da gemunde ic ht sio & wees rest on Ebréiscgediode funden, ond eft, 
0a hie Créacas geliornodon, 6a wendon hie hie on hiora agen gediode ealle, 
ond éac ealle ddre bé¢; ond eft L@denware sw same, siddan hie hie geliorn- 
odon, hie hie wendon ealla durh wise wealhstodas on hiora agen gediode. 
Ond éac ealla 6dre cristnee dioda sumne dé&l hiora on hiora agen gediode 
wendon. 

Fordy mé dyncd betre, gif iow swe dyncéd, det wé éac sume béé, da de 
niedbedearfosta sien eallum monnum to wiotonne, dzt wé 6a on det ge- 
diode wenden de wé ealle gecnawan megen, ond gedOn, swe wé swide Eade 
magon mid Godes fultume gif wé 6a stilnesse habbad, deet eall sio giogud de 
nu is on Angelcynne friora monna, dara de 6a spéda hebben det hie d@m 
beféolan megen, sien to liornunga odfeeste, 6a hwile de hie t6 nanre dderre 
note ne mzgen, 06 done first de hie wel cunnen Englisc gewrit aredan; lere 
mon siddan furdur on Ledengediode 6a de mon furdor léran wille ond to 
hieran hade don wille. 

Da i¢ 64 gemunde hi sio lar Ledengediodes er dissum afeallen wees 
giond Angelcynn, ond déah monige ctidon Englis¢ gewrit arzedan, 64a ongan 
i¢ ongemang 6drum mislicum ond manigfealdum bisgum disses kynerices 
0a boc wendan on Englisé de is genemned on Léden Pastoralis, ond on 
Englis¢ “Hierdeboc,” hwilum word be worde, hwilum andgit of andgiete, 
swe swe ic hie geliornode zt Plegmunde minum eréebiscepe ond et 
Assere minum biscepe ond zt Grimbolde minum messeprioste ond et 
Idhanne minum messepréoste. Siddan ic hie 6a geliornod hzefde, swe swe 
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i¢ hie forstéd, ond swe i¢ hie andgitfullicost areccean meahte, i¢ hie on 
Englis¢ awende, ond to elcum biscepstole on minum rice wille ane on- 
sendan; ond on elcre bid an estel, sé bid on fiftegum mancessan. Ond i¢ 
bebiode on Godes naman dzt nan mon Gone estel from d&re bé¢ ne do, né 
6a boc from 6m mynstre—uncud hu longe der swe gelerede biscepas 
sien, swe swe nti Gode donc gewelhwer siendon. Fordy ic wolde dette hie 
ealneg et dre stowe weren, buton sé biscep hie mid him habban wille, 
0dde hio hwér t6 l&ne sie, odde hwa Odre bi write. 
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3, SELECTIONS FROM THE PARKER CHRONICLE FOR 892-900 


The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is a set of annals in five main versions that diverge sub- 
stantially only after the year 892, pointing to that as the year of its original dis- 
semination. The oldest surviving manuscript is called the Parker Chronicle, since it 
was owned by Matthew Parker (1504-75), Queen Elizabeth’s first Archbishop of 
Canterbury. After a genealogy of Alfred, the portion of the Parker Chronicle in 
English begins with Julius Caesar’s visit to Britain and ends with the year 1070. The 
annals before the middle of the ninth century are almost all brief, but after Alfred’s 
accession to the throne in 871 the account of his wars with the invading Danes grows 
quite detailed. The annals below recount the final years of his reign. Notes on the 
text begin on p. 227. 


892. Hér on pysum géare for sé micla here be wé gefyrn ymbe sprecon eft of 
pb&m éastrice westweard to Bunnan ond bér wurdon gescipode swa bet hie 
asettan him on anne sip ofer mid horsum mid ealle ond ba comon up on 
Limene mtpban mid pridde healf hund scipa. S¢ muba is on éasteweardre 
Cent zt pees miclan wuda éastende be wé Andred hatad. Sé wudu is éastlang 
ond westlang hundtwelftiges mila lang oppe lengra ond pritiges mila brad; 
séo éa be we er ymbe sprécon lid ut of bem wealda. On pa éa hi tugon up 
hiora scipu op pone weald .iiii. mila fram b#m mutpan uteweardum ond 
per abrecon an geweorc inne on bem fenne; séton féawa Cirlisce men on 
ond wees samworht. ba sona efter bem com Héstén mid .Ixxx. scipa up on 
Temese mtidan ond worhte him geweorc zt Middeltine ond sé oper here 
zt Apuldre. 

893. On bys géare, beet wees ymb twelf monadé pees be hie on bem éast- 
rice geweorc geworht hefdon, Norphymbre ond Eastengle heefdon Alffréde 
cyninge apas geseald ond Eastengle foregisla .vi., ond péh, ofer ba tréowa, 
swa oft swa pa Opre hergas mid ealle herige ut foron, ponne foron hie, oppe 
mid obpe on heora healfe. Ond pa gegaderade Alfréd cyning his fierd ond 
for pet hé gewicode betwuh p&m twam hergum ber ber hé niehst rymet 
hefde for wudufeestenne ond for weeterfeestenne, swa bet hé mehte eg- 
perne gerecan gif hie enigne feld sécan wolden. ba foron hie sipban 
efter bam wealda hlopum ond flocradum bi swa hwaberre efes swa hit 
bonne fierdléas wees, ond hi mon éac mid oprum floccum sohte méstra 
daga #lce, oppe on niht, ge of bere fierde ge éac of bem burgum; hefde sé 
cyning his fierd on ti tonumen, swa beet hie weron simle healfe zt ham, 
healfe ute, butan bem monnum pe ba burga healdan scolden. Ne com sé 
here oftor eall ate of b&m setum bonne tuwwa: Opre sibe pa hie &rest to 
londe comon, ér sio fierd gesamnod wére, opre sipe a hie of b&@m setum 
faran woldon. 
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ba hie gefengon micle herehy6 ond ba woldon ferian norpweardes ofer 
Temese in on Eastseaxe ongéan pa scipu, ba forrad sio fierd hie foran ond 
him wid gefeaht et Fearnhamme ond bone here gefliemde ond pa herehypa 
ahreddon, ond hie flugon ofer Temese buton elcum forda, ba up be Colne 
on anne iggad. ba beseet sio fierd hie perutan pa hwile be hie ber lengest 
mete hefdon. Ac hie hefdon ba heora stemn gesetenne ond hiora mete 
genotudne, ond wees sé cyng ba biderweardes on fere mid bére scire be mid 
him fierdedon. ba hé pa wees piderweardes, ond sio operu fierd wes ham- 
weardes, ond 6a Deniscan ston ber behindan, forpem hiora cyning wees 
gewundod on bem gefeohte pet hi hine ne mehton ferian, ba gegaderedon 
pa be in Norphymbrum bigead ond on Eastenglum sum hund s¢ipa ond 
foron sid ymbutan, ond sum féowertig scipa norp ymbutan ond ymbséton 
an geweorc on Defnascire be b&re Norbs&, ond ba be sud ymbutan foron 
ymbszton Exancester. 

ba sé cyng pet hierde, ba wende hé hine west wid Exan¢ceastres mid 
ealre bere fierde, buton swipe gewaldenum déle éasteweardes bes folces. ba 
foron ford op be hie comon to Lundenbyrg, ond pa mid bem burgwarum 
ond bem fultume be him westan com, foron éast to Béamfléote; wees 
Heésten pa pér cumen mid his herge be er et Middeltiine szet, ond éac sé 
micla here wees ba pérto cumen be er on Limene mipan set et Apuldre; 
hefde Hestén er geworht beet geweorc et Béamfléote ond wees ba ut afaren 
on hergab, ond wees sé micla here zt ham. ba foron hie to ond gefliemdon 
pone here ond pet geweorc abrécon ond genamon eal bet ber binnan 
wes, ge on féo, ge on wifum, ge éac on bearnum, ond brohton eall into 
Lundenbyrig, ond a scipu eall odpe tobrécon obpe forbeerndon obpe t6 
Lundenbyrig brohton opbe to Hrofes ceastre; ond Hesténes wif ond his 
suna twégen mon brohte to bem cyninge, ond hé hi him eft agéaf, forpe@m 
be hiora wees Oper his godsunu, Oper Aderédes ealdormonnes; hefdon hi 
hiora onfangen er Hestén to Béamfléote come, ond hé him heefde geseald 
gislas ond adas, ond sé cyng him éac wel feoh sealde, ond éac swa pa hé 
pone cniht agef ond pzet wif. Ac sona swa hie to Beamfléote comon, ond pzet 
geweorc geworht wees, swa hergode hé on his rice, pone ilcan ende pe 
Eberéd his cumpezeder healdan sceolde, ond eft opre sipe hé wes on hergad 
gelend on pet ilce rice, pa a mon his geweorc abreec. 

ba sé cyning hine ba west wende mid bére fierde wid Exancestres, swa 
ic er sede, ond sé here pa burg beseten heefde, pa hé berto gefaren wees, pa 
éodon hie to hiora scipum. ba hé pa wid pone here ber weest abisgod wees, 
ond pa hergas wéron ba gegaderode bégen td Séedbyrig on Eastseaxum ond 
per geweorc worhtun, foron bégen ztgeedere up be Temese, ond him com 
micel éaca to, &gber ge of Eastenglum ge of Norbhymbrum. Féron pa up be 
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Temese op pzet hie gedydon zt Szeferne, ba up be Seferne. ba gegaderode 
Eperéd ealdormon ond Apelm ealdorman ond Apelnop ealdorman ond 
pa cinges pegnas be pa zt ham et b&m geweorcum weron, of elcre byrig 
be éastan Pedredan, ge be westan Sealwuda ge be éastan, ge ac be norpan 
Temese ond be westan Seefern, ge éac sum del bees Nordwéalcynnes. ba hie 
pa ealle gegaderode weron, pa offoron hie bone here hindan et Butting- 
tune on Seferne stabe ond hine béritan beséton on el¢e healfe on anum 
feestenne. ba hie 6a fela wucena ston on twa healfe bere é, ond sé cyng 
wes west on Defnum wip pone sciphere, ba weron hie mid metelieste 
gewegde ond hefdon micelne del bara horsa freten, ond ba 6pre weron 
hungre acwolen. ba éodon hie tt to d@m monnum pe on éasthealfe pzre é 
wicodon ond him wip gefuhton, ond pa cristnan heefdon sige; ond ber 
weard Ordhéh cyninges begn ofslegen ond éac monige opre cyninges 
pegnas ofslegen, ond para Deniscra ber weard swide micel geslegen, ond 
sé del be ber aweg com wurdon on fléame generede. 

ba hie on Eastseaxe cmon to hiora geweorce ond to hiora scipum, pa 
gegaderade sio laf eft of Eastenglum ond of Nordhymbrum micelne here 
onforan winter ond befeeston hira wif ond hira scipu ond hira feoh on 
Eastenglum ond foron anstreces deges ond nihtes pet hie gedydon on 
anre wéstre Ceastre on Wirhéalum séo is Léga Ceaster gehaten. ba ne mehte 
séo fird hie na hindan offaran, er hie weron inne on bem geweorce; 
beséton béah beet geweorc titan sume twégen dagas ond genamon Céapes 
eall beet ber buton wees ond ba men ofslogon pe hie foran forridan mehton 
butan geweorce ond pet corn eall forberndon ond mid hira horsum 
fretton on elcre efenéhde. Ond pet wees ymb twelf monad pees pe hie er 
hider ofer sé cOmon. 

894. Ond pa sona efter bem on dys gére for sé here of Wirhéale in on 
Nordwéalas, forb@m hie dzr sittan ne mehton; pet wes fordy pe hie 
weron benumene &gder ge bees Céapes ge pees cornes de hie gehergod 
heefdon. ba hie 6a eft ut of Nor6wéalum wendon mid bzre herehyée pe hie 
dér genumen hefdon, pa foron hie ofer Nordhymbra lond ond Eastengla, 
swa swa séo fird hie ger@can ne mehte, op bet hie comon on Eastseaxna 
lond éasteweard on an igland peet is ite on bere s&, pet is Meresig haten. 
Ond pa sé here eft hamweard wende be Exanceaster beseten hefde, ba 
hergodon hie up on Sadseaxum néah Cisseceastre, ond ba burgware hie 
gefliemdon ond hira monig hund ofslogon ond hira scipu sumu genamon. 

Da py ylcan gére onforan winter ba Deniscan be on Meresige ston 
tugon hira scipu up on Temese ond pa up on Lygan. beet wees ymb twa gér 
bes be hie hider ofer s# cOmon. 


3. THE PARKER CHRONICLE 


895. On py ylcan gére worhte sé foresprecena here geweorc be Lygan 
.xx. mila bufan Lundenbyrig. ba pes on sumera foron micel del para 
burgwara ond éac swa Opres folces pet hie gedydon et bara Deniscana 
geweorce ond ber wurdon gefliemde, ond sume feower cyninges begnas 
ofsleegene. ba pees on heerfeeste ba wicode sé cyng on néaweste bere byrig, 
pa hwile be hie hira corn gerypon, bet ba Deniscan him ne mehton bees 
ripes forwiernan. ba sume deege rad sé cyng up bi bé&re éz ond gehawade 
hwér mon mehte pa éa forwyr¢an, bet hie ne mehton pa scipu ut brengan; 
ond hie 6a swa dydon: worhton 6a ti geweorc on twa healfe pre éas. ba 
hie 6a bet geweorc furpum ongunnen hefdon ond bert6 gewicod heefdon, 
pa onget sé here beet hie ne mehton ba scipu ut brengan. ba forléton hie hie 
ond éodon ofer land pet hie gedydon zt Cwatbrycge be Sefern ond ber 
gewerc worhton. ba rad séo fird west efter bam herige, ond ba men of 
Lundenbyrig gefetedon ba scipu ond pa ealle be hie alédan ne mehton 
tobrécon, ond ba be ber stélwyrde weron binnan Lundenbyrig gebroht- 
on; ond pa Deniscan hefdon hira wif befeest innan Eastengle, er hie ut of 
pem geweorce foron. ba seton hie bone winter et Cwatbrycge. Pet wees 
ymb préo gér bees be hie on Limene madan comon hider ofer sz. 

896. Da bes on sumera on dysum gére tofor sé here, sum on East- 
engle, sum on Nordhymbre, ond a pe feohléase weron him ber scipu 
begéton ond sud ofer se foron to Sigene. Neefde sé here, Godes bonces, 
Angelcyn ealles forswide gebrocod, ac hie wéron micle swibor gebrocede 
on bem prim géarum mid céapes cwilde ond monna, ealles swipost mid 
pe&m beet manige para sélestena cynges béna be ber on londe wéron foré- 
férdon on b&m prim géarum. bara wes sum Swidulf biscop on Hrofes 
ceastre ond Céolmund ealdormon on Cent ond Beorhtulf ealdormon on 
Eastseaxum ond Wulfréd ealdormon on Hamtinscire ond Ealhheard bis¢- 
op zt Dorceceastre ond Eadulf cynges begn on Sidseaxum ond Beornulf 
wicgeréfa on Winteceastre ond Ecgulf cynges horspegn ond manige éac 
him, béh ic 64 gedungnestan nemde. 

by ilcan géare drehton pa hergas on Eastenglum ond on Nordhymb- 
rum Westseaxna lond swide be p&m stidstede mid stelhergum, ealra 
swibust mid d@m escum be hie fela géara er timbredon. ba hét A’lfréd 
cyng timbran langscipu ongén 6a eescas. ba weron fulnéah ti swa lange 
swa ba odru. Sume hefdon lx. ara, sume ma. ba weron &géer ge swiftran 
ge unwealtran ge éac hieran ponne ba dru; néron nawder né on Frésis¢ 
gesceepene né on Denisc, bite swa him selfum duhte beet hie nytwyrdoste 
béon meahten. 
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ba et sumum Cirre bees ilcan géares comon bér sex scipu to Wiht ond 
per micel yfel gedydon, egder ge on Defenum ge welhwer be dem s&- 
riman. ba hét sé cyng faran mid nigonum to para niwena scipa, ond 
forforon him bone mtdan foran on ttermere. ba foron hie mid brim 
scipum ut ongén hie, ond préo stodon et ufeweardum p&m mtdan on 
drygum; weron ba men uppe on londe of agane. ba geféngon hie para 
préora scipa ta zt dm midan uteweardum ond ha men ofsl6gon, ond 
pet an odwand; on b&m wéeron éac pa men ofslegene buton fifum, ba 
comon fordy onweg de dara Operra scipu aseton. ba wurdon éac swide 
unédelice aseten: bréo aston on 6a healfe bes déopes de 64 Deniscan 
scipu aseten weron, ond pa odru eall on opre healfe, pet hira ne mehte 
nan t6 6drum. Ac 6a beet weeter wees ahebbad fela furlanga from pem 
scipum, pa éodon 6a Deniscan from bem prim scipum to pem odrum 
prim be on hira healfe beebbade weron ond hie ba ber gefuhton. ber 
wear6 ofslegen Lucumon cynges geréfa ond Wulfheard Friesa ond /Ebbe 
Friesa ond Aéelhere Friesa ond Aidelferd cynges genéat, ond ealra monna 
Frésiscra ond Engliscra .Ixii. ond bara Deniscena .cxx. ba com bem Den- 
iscum scipum péh ér fl6éd t6, &r pa cristnan mehten hira at asctfan, ond 
hie fordy at odréowon. ba weron hie to bem gesargode pet hie ne 
mehton Stdseaxna lond atan berowan, ac hira ber ti se on lond wearp, 
ond ba men mon lédde t6 Winteceastre t6 b&m cynge; ond hé hie dzr 
ahon hét, ond pa men comon on Eastengle be on b&m anum scipe wéron 
swide forwundode. by ilcan sumera forwear6 no l&s bonne .xx. scipa mid 
monnum mid ealle be bam stdriman. 

by ilcan gére fordférde Wulfric cynges horsdegn, sé wees éac wealh- 
geréfa. 

897. Hér on bysum gére gefor Adelm Wiltanscire ealdormon nigon 
nihtum &r middum sumere, ond hér fordférde Héahstan, sé wees on Lun- 
denne biscop. 

900. Hér gefor Alfréd Apulfing, syx nihtum ér ealra haligra mzessan, 
sé wees cyning ofer eall Ongelcyn batan d@m dle pe under Dena onwalde 
wees, ond hé héold pet rice oprum healfum l&s be .xxx. wintra; ond ba 
féng Eadweard his sunu to rice. 


4. JELFRIC ON THE THREE ESTATES 


The writings of Alfric furnish linguistic and stylistic standards for the Late West Saxon 
(LWS) period. Alfric was educated at the Old Minster, Winchester, when it was under the 
direction of bishop thelwold, who, along with Dunstan and Oswald, is credited with 
orchestrating the great tenth-century renaissance of learning, manuscript production, and 
monastic life in England known as the Benedictine Reform (see $3). After his ordination 
£lfric was sent in 987 to a new monastery at Cernel (now Cerne Abbas) in Dorset. There he 
composed his Lives of Saints, mostly in alliterative prose, no later than 998 as a parallel to his 
earlier two series of Catholic Homilies, written sometime after 989. But unlike those hom- 
ilies, the Lives were intended not for liturgical use but for reading in a secular household. 
Most of his large oeuvre dates to this period at Cernel, though he continued to revise his 
homilies throughout his life. He was made abbot of Eynsham, near Oxford, in 1005. The 
date of his death is unknown. 

At the close of an account of the martial deeds of Judas Maccabeus, A£lfric appends the 
following excursus on the tripartite structure of society, a trope that figured more prom- 
inently in the literature of the feudal age, but which has been traced to Proto-Indo-European 
religious ideology (Dumézil 1958). The purpose of this brief disquisition is to affirm ecclesi- 
astics’ right of exclusion from military service, due to the importance of their prayers to the 
fate of the nation. The digression seems inspired by the immediately preceding account of 
how, through prayer, the priests of Jerusalem prevented Heliodorus from sacking the temple 
(II Macc. 3:1-40), though this episode itself seems attached to the end of the wars of Judas 
Maccabeus merely to introduce the matter of the three estates. AElfric certainly intended 
Judas and the saints whose lives he recounts to be understood as models for Christian 
conduct in the face of the troubles England suffered in his day: earlier in the same text, for 
instance, in the course of a discussion of the four types of warfare (a trope drawn from 
Isidore’s Etymologiae) he identifies resistance to the invading Norsemen as an example of 
the same sort of just warfare that Judas pursued. 

The story of Apollonius briefly told here is related in chapter 7 of Rufinus’s Historia 
monachorum (Migne 1844-1905: 21, col. 1905). This passage is written in AElfric’s charac- 
teristic alliterative prose, which differs from verse in following less strict rules of alliteration 
(verbs, for example, may alliterate in preference to nouns) and in lacking any strict meter, 
with each line normally comprising a complete clause. Notes on the text begin on p. 229. 


Is swa 6éah td witenne beet on bysre worulde 

synd préo endebyrdnysse on annysse gesette, 

peet synd laboratores, oratores, bellatores. 

Laboratores synd ba be trne bigleafan beswincad, 

oratores synd pa de ts to Gode gedingiad, 5 
bellatores synd pa 6e tre burga healdad, 

and urne eard beweriad wid onwinnendne here. 

Niu swincé sé yrdlincg embe trne bigleofan, 

and sé woruldcempa sceall winnan wid ure fynd, 
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and sé Godes béowa s¢eall symle for us gebiddan, 

and feohtan gastlice, wid pa ungesewenlican fynd. 

Is nu forpy mare pera muneca gewinn 

wid ba ungesewenlican déofla be syrwiad embe ts, 

bonne sy bra woruldmanna be winnad wib 6a flésclican, 
and wid pa gesewenlican gesewenlice feohtad. 

Ni ne sceolon ba woruldcempan to bam woruldlicum gefeohte 
pa Godes béowan néadian fram pam gastlican gewinne, 
fordan be him fremad swidor bet ba ungesewenlican fynd 
béon oferswydde bonne 6a gesewenlican; 

and hit bid swyde derigendlic pzet hi Drihtnes beowdom forletan, 
and t6 woruldgewinne bugan, be him naht t6 ne gebyriad. 
Iulianus, sé widersaca and sé weelhréowa casere, 

wolde néadian préostas to woruldlicum gecampe, 

and éac pa halgan munecas, and hét hi on cwearterne gebringan. 
ba weard Appollonius sé Egiptisca abbod 

on pam cwearterne belocen, mid his geléaffullum gebrodrum, 
ac Godes engel him com t6 to bam cwearterne nihtes 

mid heofonlicum léohte, and unlé&c pet cweartern. 

Eac sé hundredes ealdor be hi b&rinne beléac 

com on érnemergen mid mycclum brymme, 

and sede peet his hus féolle ferlice mid eordstyrunge, 

swa beet his léofestan menn ber lagon ofhrorene, 

and hé beed pa halgan ba beet hi banon ferdon. 

And hi 6a mid lofsangum sipedon eft to bam wéstene. 

Godes béowas sceolon unsczeddignysse healdan, 

swa swa Crist astealde burh hine sylfne pa bysne, 

pa pa hé hét Petrum behydan his swurd, 

and gehzlde burh his mihte baes mannes éare 

be Petrus of asloh, and geswutelode his godnysse. 

Ni sé munuc pe bihd t6 Benedictes regole, 

and forlét ealle worulddingc, hwi wile hé eft gecyrran 

to woruldlicum wepnum, and awurpan his gewinn 

wid ba ungesewenlican fynd his scyppende t6 téonan? 

Sé Godes béowa ne meeg mid woruldmannum feohtan, 

gif hé on bam gastlican gefeohte fordgang habban sceall. 

Nees nan halig Godes béowa efter pzes helendes browunga, 
pe &fre on gefeohte his handa wolde afylan, 

ac hi forberon éhtnysse arléasra cwellera, 

and heora lif sealdon mid unsceeppignysse 
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for Godes geléafan, and hi mid Gode nu lybbad, 
fordan be hi furpon noldon enne fugel acwellan. 
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5. THE VISION OF LEOFRIC 


Leofric figures prominently in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in the years before the 
Norman Conquest, since he held the powerful position of eorl (the late Old English 
term for ealdorman) of Mercia. First an adviser to King Cnut and then to Edward the 
Confessor (the king mentioned in the following passage), he seems to have been re- 
garded by his contemporaries as a man of character, but the rivalry of his family with 
that of the king’s other chief thegn, Godwine (earl of Wessex and father of Harold II, 
the last Anglo-Saxon king), may have been chiefly responsible for English disunity in 
the face of the Norman invasion in 1066. Leofric died before the Conquest, however, in 
1057, and, as told here, was buried at Coventry, an abbey he had himself founded. 
Better known now than Leofric is his wife, Lady Godiva (Godgyfu). 

These wonders experienced by Leofric are recorded in additions made perhaps as 
late as the year 1100 in an originally blank space left at the end of a Latin life of St. 
Kenelm in a Worcester manuscript. Though Worcester was in Mercian territory, this 
selection illustrates that West Saxon had become the literary standard for the entire 
country, and it was written everywhere in England in the eleventh century. Among this 
text’s typical features, some of them late, are the use of -an, -on for earlier -um and the 
spellings benne, bene, and menig-, originally unstressed forms of bonne, bone, and 
manig-. 


Hér gesutelad 6a gesihde de Léofri¢ eorl geseeh. Him puhte to sodan on healf- 
slapendon lichaman, na eallinga swylce on swefne, ac gyt gewisslicor, pet hé 
sceolde néde ofer ane swide smale bricge, and séo wees swibe lang, and ber arn 
swide feorr beneodan egeslic weeter, swylce hit éa were. Da pa hé mid pam 
gedreeht wees, ba cweed him stefn to: “Ne forhta pu. Eade pu pa bricge ofer- 
ferest.” Mid pam pa weard hé sona ofere, nyste hé hu. Da ba hé ofere wees, ba 
com him latéow ongéan and hyne lédde to anum swyde wlitigan felde and 
swype feegeran, mid swétan stence afylled. ba geseah hé swype mycele weorud 
swylce on gangdagan, and ba weron ealle mid snawhwitum réafe gescrydde, 
and beet on pa wisan pe sé diacon bid bonne hé godspell rét. And wees an pera 
on middan standende on meessepréostes réafe, swype héah and swyde myéel 
ofer eal beet Oper folc. Da cweed sé lattéow, “Wast bu hweet pis séo?” “Nese,” 
cweed hé. “Hit is Sanctus Paulus, heefed nt gemessod, and blétsad nu pis folc.” 
Da lé&dde hé hine furdor beet hi coman ber ber s#ton six arwurdlice menn, 
swide wurdlice gefreetewod. Da cweed heora an, “Hweet sceoll bes fula mann 
on tre ferréddene?” ba andswarode him oper and cwed, “Hé mot béon mid 
tus. Hé is niwan gefullod purh dedbote, and hé cymé td ts on bere priddan 
gebyrtide.” 

Da wees éac his gewuna peet hé wolde swype lytel drincan, péah hé mid 
gebéorum blide were; and penne hé wiste bet menn feeste sle@pen, hé wolde 
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on dihlum stowum hine georne gebiddan. Da wees hé et Cristes cyrican mid 
pam cyninge; ba spreec hé on efen wid pone cyrcward and hine georne beed 
beet hé hine inn léte penne hé pa dura cnylde; ac hé pet forgymde for his 
druncennysse. Da pa hé to bere dura com and bér langsumlice swyde cnucede 
and georne cunnode, hweeder hé hi on énige wisan und6én mihte, ne mihte na. 
Da hé beene cyrcward gehyrde ofer eall hritan, ba ne wende hé him nanes 
incymes, ac feng ba on his gebedo, swa his gewuna wees, for ber wees an 
forehtis zt bere cyrcan duru. Da on bam gebede weard séo duru ferincga 
geopenad, and hé pa sona in éode, and hine to his drihtene gebeed upahafenum 
earmum. Da ward his léohtbora afyrht swy6e, and gefeall him in anan héale 
and, mid bére forhtnzsse beet hine oferéode, slép. Da geseah hé full gewisslice 
pet hé stod on middan pbére flore apenedum earmum mid meesseréafe 
gescrydd, and hefde gréne meessehacelan on him beorhte scinende, and hé 
pees swyde wundrode. 

Eft hit getimode zt 6drum séle beet hé wees mid bam kynge et bere ylcan 
stowe. Da dyde hé swa his gewuna wees, éode td cyréean mid his préom 
cnapan, ba ba 6dre men slépon; and hé hine ba gebzed, ealswa his gewuna wees. 
beet wees swa néh Sancte Dunstanes byrgennze swa hé nést mihte. Da wurdon 
pa twégen cnapan sona on sl&pe, and sé pridda wacode swidor for ege bonne 
for his gebedum. Da gehyrde hé feringa swyde ungerydelic gelyd pam gelicost, 
pees be hé rost wénde, swylce pera muneca setl ferlice féollon ealle togedere, 
and wees efre swa lengre swa hluddre and menigfealdre and ungeryddre. Da 
efter langum fyrste geswac beet gehlyd. ber wees innan bere cyrcean byrnende 
blacern. ba scean per feringa léoht inn zt pam éastende, swylce niwe mona 
arise, swa peet hit lihte under bere rode swydran earme, be stod ofer pet 
wéofed. ba wees hit swa leng swa léohtre. Swa lange hit léohtode, beet pzes 
blacernes léoht nzes nan ping gesyne, and peet swa peet hit lihte geond ealle pa 
widgyllan cyréan. Swa lange hit wees ba on dam, beet hé hit ne dorste na leng¢é 
behaldan, and hit asanode pa on pa ylcan wysan pe hit er weexende wees, swa 
det hé geseh eft pet blacernléoht, and bet oder geswac. And sé ofdredda 
cnapa beet eal mid him geseah and hyrde, swylce hit t6 gewitnessee were; and 
pa O6re slépon and bees nan ping nyston. 

Néh pon ylcan séle sé cing leg zt Sandwic mid scipum. Da wes his ge- 
wuna beet hé wolde elce dege habban twa meessan, bitan hit ma were, and 
ealle his tida togeedere, er hé Ut Gode. ba éode hé ymbe sume néode, pa 
meessede man bam cynge et Sancte Clementes cyrcean. Da cweed hé to his 
geféran beet hit betere were bzet hig pa mzessan heefdon. And hé pa inn éode, 
and him man sna hrymde; and hé pa sna éode binnan pone wéohstal on 
norodhealfe, and sé cyng stod on stdhealfe. Da wees ber an prilig wahreegl and 
swyde picce gewefen bet hangode beeftan pam wéofode. And stod ber an 
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medmycel rod on d&re eordan on 6am nordéasthyrnan; and wees swa mycel 
pees tréowes gesyne swa wolde béon god hande brad beneopan bam wahrifte; 
and sé der del wees betwyx bam wahrifte and bam wahe. And sé préost meess- 
ode be criice. Da geseah hé ofer ba réde ane hand swylée héo blétsode; pa 
wénde hé zrost bzt sum man hine blétsode, forpam séo cyrce wees eall folces 
afylled; ba nzes beet na swa. Da behéold hé hit pa gyt geornor, ba geseah hé ealle 
pa rode swa swutole, swylce ber nan ping beforan nére, and wees séo blétsi- 
ende hand styriende and wendende upward. ba forhtode hé and twéonode him 
hweder hit swa were, swa him puhte. Da mid bas médes twéonunge pa 
zetéowde héo him swa swutole swa hé his agene geséon mihte; and weron 
feegere fingras smale and lang, and bera negla toscead and sé gréata lira 
beneodan bam puman eall wees gesyne and fram pam littlan fingre toweard 
pees earmes, and sumne del of bére slyfe. Da ne dorste hé hit na leng be- 
healdan, ac héng beet héafod adun, and hit pa geswac bera blétsunga. beet wees 
néh pam pe eet godspel wees geredd. 

Féowertyne nihton ér his fordside hé foresede pone deg pe hé sceolde 
cuman to Cofan tréo to his langan hame, ber hé on restet; and hit aéode 
eallswa hé sede. Requiescat in pace. 


6. ZELFRIC’S PASSION OF SAINT AGATHA 


On Alfric’s Lives of Saints, see the headnote to reading selection 4. His life of Saint Agatha is 
a rather close translation of a Latin text that must have been nearly identical to the anon- 
ymous Latin Acta S. Agathae published in the Bollandist Acta sanctorum for February 5 
(Bolland 1863-9: 4.621-24). The story resembles that of other virgin martyrs who, for 
refusing to wed pagans, are subjected to tortures from which they are protected or healed by 
divine intervention. Though Ss. Agnes, Cecilia, and Juliana eventually succumb to the sword 
(since they cannot withstand the means used to execute the virginal St. Paul), this is not the 
case with St. Agatha. This is one of several virgins’ passiones that collectively suggest £lfric’s 
audience included nuns at a time when nuns were in real danger of martyrdom or enslave- 


ment at the hands of pagan Norsemen. 


Agathés wees geciged sum geselig maden 

on dere scyre Sicilia, snotor and gelyfed, 

on 6am timan be Quintianus, sé cwealmbzre éhtere, 
bere scyre gewéold weelhréowlice under pam casere. 

Sé wees gredig gitsere, and his galnysse underpéod, 
déofles béowetlincg, and drihten onscunode. 

ba com him t6 éaran be Agathés drohtnunge 

and sméade ht hé mihte beet méden him begitan. 

Hét hi pa gefeccan, and betzhte hi anum ftlum wife, 
Afrodosia geciged, sceandlic on beawum, 

séo heefde nigon dohtra, nahtlice and fracode, 

peet héo geond prittig nihte hire béawas leornode, 

and hire mod awende burh béra myltestrena forspennincge. 
Hweet, 6a Affrodosia, sé fracedosta wimman, 

mid hire nigon dohtrum gedrehte Agathén, 

hwilon dlecende, hwilon egsigende; 

weénde bzet héo mihte hire méd awendan. 

ba cwed Agathés to pam yfelan téame, 

“Eower word syndon winde gelice, 

ac hi ne magon afyllan min feestrede gebanc, be is gegrundstabelod. 
Dis héo cweed mid wope, and gewilnode t6 drowigenne 
for Cristes naman ba cwealmbéran wita, 


» 


swa swa sé burstiga on dere sunnan hétan 

gewilnad wylsprincges odde weeteres célincge. 

ba geseah A ffrodosia beet héo bere femnan mod 
gebigan ne mihte mid hyre bismorfullum tihtincgum, 
and férde to Quintiane and cwed him bus to: 
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“Stanas magon hnexian, and beet starce isen 
on léades gelicnysse, er dan pe sé geléafa meege 
30 of Agathés bréoste béon fre adwes¢ced. 
I¢ and mine dohtra dzges and nihtes 
naht elles ne drugon biton hi éfre tihton 
to pinre gepafunga, béah de ts hwonlice spéowe. 
Ic hire bead gymmas and gyrlan of golde, 
35 and ddre mérda and mére gebytlu, 
hamas and hyred, and héo beet eall forseah 
on meoxes gelicnysse be lid under fotum.” 
ba yrsode Quintianus and hét hi ardlice feccan, 
befran hi 6a et fruman be hyre gebyrdum. 
40 Agathés pa cweed, “Ic eom zdelborenre megée, 
swa swa eall min m&g0 mé is to witan.” 
Da cweed sé déma, “Hwi dést pti dé sylfe 
durh wace béawas swilce bt wyln sy?” 
Agathés andwyrde, “Ic eom Godes pinen, 
45 and mycel zdelborennys bid, beet man béo Cristes déow.” 
Quintianus cwed t6 pam Cristes medene, 
“Hweet, la, neebbe wé nane zpbelborennysse 
fordan be wé forséod pines Cristes déowdom?” 
Agathés andwyrde bam arléasan and cwed, 
50 “Eower edelborennys becym6 t6 swa bysmorfullum heeftnéde 
peet gé béod péowan synne and stanum.” 
Quintianus cwed, “ba cwealmbéran wita 
magon éadelice gewrecan swa hweet swa 0 mid wédendum mide telst. 
Sege swa béah, zr dt becume to bam foresé@dum witum, 
55 hwi 6u ure goda biggencgas forséo.” 
Agathés andwyrde bam arléasan dus: 
“Ne cweed pti na ‘goda’ ac ‘gramlicra déofla,’ 
béra anlicnysse gé awendad on are and on stanum, 
and ealle 6a greeftas ofergyldad mid creefte.” 
60 Quintianus ba cwed beet héo gecure Oder déra, 
swa héo mid fordémdum dyslice forférde, 
swa héo bam godum geoffrode, swa swa zdelboren and wis. 
Agathés him andwyrde anrédlice and cwed, 
“Béo pin wif swylc swa Uenus pin fule gyden wes, 
65 and béo du swylé swa louis bin sceandlica god wes, 
peet git magon béon getealde éac betwux bam godum.” 
ba hét Quintianus hi mid handum sléan 
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gelome on peet hléor, pzet heo hlydan ne s¢eolde. 
Da cweed Agathés eft 6a ylcan word. 
Quintianus cwed, “bu cyst pet 60 gecure 
pa tintregu to drowigenne, ni pt minne téonan geedlécst.” 
beet méden him andwyrde, “Micclum ic wundrie bé, 
snoterne mannan to swa micclum dysige gebigedne, 
pzet du swylce for godas hzefst be 6é sceamad to geeuenl&cenne. 
Gif hi soda godas synd, gddes i¢ bé gewisce; 
gif pu hi onscunast, wit cwedap bonne an. 
Hat hi swa yfele and swa unclene 
peet gif du hwylcne wyrige, pet du gewisce him pees, 
peet his lif béo gelic binum ladum godum.” 
Quintianus hire cweed to, “Hwi clypast du swa fela ideles? 
Geoffra dam godum, beet i¢ dé gramlice ne fordé.” 
Da andwyrde Agathés unforht bam déman, 
“Gif 64 mid wilddéorum mé ni bé&tan wylt, 
hi béod sona handtame, purh pzes helendes naman. 
Gif bu mé fyr gearcost, mé cymd férli¢e of heofonum 
halwendlic¢ déaw, burh drihtnes znglas. 
Gif da mé swingla beh&tst, i¢ heebbe bone halgan gast 
purh done ic forséo ealle pine swingla.” 

ba cwehte sé déma his déoflice héafod, 
and hét hi gebringan on anum blindum cwearterne, 
and hét beet héo sceolde hi sylfe bebencan, 
ha héo mihte zetwindan bam welhréowum tintregum. 
Da cwed Agathés, “bu, earmingc, bedenc bé 
hi 6 mege zetwindan 6am écum witum.” 
Eode pa blidelice to 6am blindum cwearterne, 
swylce héo were geladod t6 lustfullum béorscype, 
and betéhte hire gewin bam welwyllendan drihtne. 
Hweet, 6a on mergen sé manfulla déma 
hét Agathén geldan t6 his ladan andwerdnysse, 
and befran hweet héo sméade bé hyre gesundfulnysse. 
Agathés him cwed to, “Crist mé is for hele.” 
Sé déma axode, “Hu lange wylt dt, ungeselige, 
atéon bas ydelnysse mid Cristes andetnysse? 
Widsac dinne Crist, and clypa to pam godum, 
pé les de pu din lif forlate on iugode.” 
Agathés andwyrde anfealdlice and cwed, 
“Widsac 6u pine godas, be synd stznene and tréowene, 
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and gebide bé to binum scyppende, be sodlice 4 leofad; 

gif 6u hine forsihst, bu scealt on éCum witum drowian.” 

ba wear0 sé arléasa gehathyrt, and hét hi on hencgene astrecéan, 

and drawan swa swa widdan welhréowlice, and cwed, 

“Forlet bine anwylnysse, beet dinum life béo geborgen.” 

Agathés andwyrde on dre hen¢gene bus: 

“Swa ic lustfullige on pisum la6um witum 

swa swa sé de gesihd pone be hé gewilnode 

006e sé pe fint fela goldhordas. 

Ne meeg min sawl béon gebroht mid blysse to heofonum 

batan min lichama béo on binum bendum genyrwod, 

and fram dinum cwellerum on binum copsum agrapod.” 
ba gebealh hine sé weelhréowa and hét hi gewridan on 6am bréoste 

mid bere hen¢gene and hét siddan of aceorfan. 

Agathés him cwed to, “Eala, da arléasosta, 

ne sceamode pé to ceorfanne beet beet dU sylf suce? 

Ac i¢ habbe mine bréost on minre sawle ansunde, 

mid pam de ic min andgit eallunga aféde.” 

Quintianus 6a hét hi to cwearterne geldan, 

and hét hire oftéon etes and wétes, 

and cweed beet nan lée¢e hi lacnian ne méste. 

Efne 6a on middre nihte com sum harwen¢ge mann 

int6 bam cwearterne, and his cnapa him zetforan, 

heefde léohtfzet on handa, wolde pa halgan gelacnian. 

Séo éadige Agathés cwzed to dam le&ce, 

“Ne gymde i¢ nanes le¢ecreeftas nefre on minum life. 

I¢ heebbe minne hzlend be geheld mid his worde. 

Hé mee, gif hé wyle, mihtelice mé gehzlan.” 

ba cweed sé harwencga, “Hé mé sende to 6é. 

I¢ eom his apostol, and 60 efne nu 

bist hal on his naman.” And hé sona féerde. 

ba cnéowode Agathés and dancode Criste 

peet hé hi gemunde and his mzran apostol 

to hire asende mid swylcum frofre. 

/Efter 6am gebede beseah to hyre bréoste, 

and wees beet corfene bréost burh Crist geedstadelod, 

and ealle hire wunda wurdon gehélede. 

ber scean 6a mycel léoht on bam sweartum cwearterne, 

swa beet 6a weardas flugon mid fyrhte fornumene. 

ba tihton pa heeftlingas beet halige maeden 
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pzet héo aweeg éode, and 6a wita forfluge. 
ba cweed Agathés, beet edele méden, 
“Nelle i¢ amyrran minne kynehelm, 
né 0a weardas geswenc¢an, ac i¢ burhwunige hér.” 

ba on dam fiftan deege hét sé déma hi gefeccan, 
and cwed beet héo sceolde bam godum geoftrian, 
od0de mid teartum witum getintregod béon. 
ba cweed Agathés, “Pt earma andgitléasa, 
hwa wyle clypian to stane, and na to bam sodan Gode 
de mé fram eallum pam witum be 6u welhréowlice 
on minum lice gefeestnodest for his naman gehelde, 
and min bréost geedstadelode, pe du, arléasa, forcurfe?” 
ba befran sé hedengylda, hwa hi gehelde. 
Agathés cweed, “Crist Godes sunu.” 
Quintianus cwed t6 6am clénum mé&dene, 
“Git ba namast Crist?” Héo cwed him td andsware, 
“Crist ic andette mid welerum and &fre mid heortan 
to him clypige.” Da cweed sé déofles bén, 
“NU i¢ sceal geséon gif Crist dé geheld.” Hét 6a streowian geond ba flor 
fela byrnenda gléda and tobrysede tigelan, 
and hi swa nacode hét wylian on bam fyre. 

ba wearo mycel eordstyrung on dre ylcan stowe, 
and féol sé stnene wah uppan bes stuntan rédboran, 
peet hé ell tocwysde and sum 6per cniht samod— 
swy6e rihtlice swa, fordan be hi redboran weran 
pees arléasan déman to his yfelum dédum. 
Eac swylée séo burh eall byuigende std 
for dere eordstyrunge, and arn séo burhwaru 
endemes t6 pam arléasan, axiende mid gehlyde 
hwi hé beet Godes méden swa gramlice tintregode. 
ba fléah Quintianus, afyrht for 6am gehlyde, 
and éac séo eordstyrung hine geegsode pearle; 
hét swa béah hi gebringan binnan 6am cwearterne. 
Hweet, 6a Agathés inwerdlice clypode 
mid astrehtum handum t6 pam helende pus: 
“Eala du min drihten, be mé to menn gescedpe, 
and efre fram cyldhade mé gescyldest 06 bis, 
pu pe woruldlice lufe awendest fram mé, 
pu de dydest pzet i¢ ofercom pees cwelleres tintregu, 
scearp isen and fyr and pa slitendan clawa, 
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pu de mé on pam witum gepyld forgéafe, 
dé i¢ bidde, drihten, beet dt minne gast nu 
190 to bé genime, fordan be nt is tima 
peet ic pas woruld forlete, and to pinre lidan miltheortnysse 
becuman mote, min léofa drihten.” 
/Efter pysum gebede binnan bam cwearterne 
héo ageaf hire gast, and to Gode sidode. 
195 ba com séo burhwaru, and bebyrigde hire lic 
mid myéelre arwurdnysse on eallniwere bryh. 
ber com 6a Godes encgel gangende swa swa mann, 
pam fyligdan zet fotum fela wlitige cnapan, 
and sette enne marmstan zt pees medenes héafde 
200 binnan bére bryh, pysum wordum awritene: 
Mentem sanctam spontaneam, honorem deo, et patrie liberationem. 
beet is on Englisc, “Halig mod, sylfwille wurdmynt bam welwyllendan 
Gode, and eardes alysednyss.” 
ba awende sé encgel aweg mid bam cnapum, 
and nes sé mann on pére scire pe hi gesawe er pan. 
205 Hweet, 6a Quintianus, Cristes widerwinna, 
férde on scipe ofer Semithetum 
embe Agathén ehta, and éac wolde geheeftan 
ealle hire me&g@e, ac hé ne moste for Criste. 
Hine gelzhte an hors, pa 0a hé lag on 6am scipe, 
210 hetelice mid todum and hefde him upp. 
ba spearn oder hors to, and asprencde hine ofer bord, 
and nees his ftile lic afundan efre siddan. 
ba ne dorste nan man dreccan hire mégée, 
ac arwurdodon hi ealle, geegsode purh God. 
215 On bere ylcan scire Sicilian landes 
is an byrnende munt, bone menn hatad Ethna, 
onzled mid sulphore, beet is “sweefel” on Englisc. 
Sé munt byrnd éfre, swa swa ma opre doo. 
ba getimode hit ymbe twelf monad 
220 efter Agathés prowunge, and Ethna up abléow 
swy6e egeslice ontendnysse, and arn be bam munte 
on flodes gelicnysse, and formulton a stanas, 
and séo eorde forbarn, 06 beet hit to bere byrig becom. 
ba urnon ba hdenan to pére halgan byrgene 
225 and ahofen bone oferbrédels of bere halgan byrgene 
togéanes pam fyre, be hi aféerde fordearle. 
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ba wear0 beet fyr gestilled, and ztstéd sona 

for Agathén geearnungum, bere zdelan femnan. 

Six dagas hit barn, and zetstod on bam deege 

pe séo éadige Agathés to dam éce life gewat, 230 
beet swa wurde geswutelod beet séo Ceaster weard ahred 

fram pees fyres frécednysse burh Agathén forebingunge, 

pam hezlende to lofe, be his halgan swa wurdab. 

bees him sy 4 wuldor on é¢ere worulde. 

Amen. 


10 


7. THREE SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH OROSIUS 


Paulus Orosius, a student of Augustine of Hippo, probably completed his Historiae 
adversos paganos “History Countering the Pagans’ about 416. The purpose of the 
work, intended to complement Augustine’s De civitate dei, was to compare pagan 
times with Christian and to refute the claim that Rome’s decadence and conquest by 
the Goths were due to the Romans’ conversion to Christianity. Much of the work is 
therefore devoted to recounting great calamities that anteceded the conversion, 
though Orosius’s most polemical remarks on this score are generally omitted from 
the Old English translation. The Old English version is attributed by William of 
Malmesbury to King Alfred, but linguistic considerations in particular show this to 
be unlikely, since the vocabulary differs in marked ways from that of other works 
attributed to Alfred. 

The work begins with a description of the known world, but the translator 
retains little of Orosius’s account, instead providing information about ninth- 
century Europe. The account of northern Europe is an addition, the most striking 
portion of which tells of the voyages of the Norwegian Ohthere (ON Oftarr) over the 
North Cape and of one Wulfstan in the Baltic. Wulfstan was perhaps from the area 
of Hedeby, near modern Schleswig, in the Danish-German border area, though it is 
possible that he was an Englishman, since Continental equivalents of his name are 
scarce. A linguistic peculiarity of Wulfstan’s account is that it contains a number of 3 
sg. pres. verbs without syncope, among other Anglian features otherwise rare in this 
text. The Tollemache (or Lauderdale) manuscript (T in the textual notes) is the best 
witness to the Old English work, but it lacks most of the present selection due to a 
missing gathering. The defect is supplied from the Cotton manuscript (C). 


A. THE VOYAGES OF OHTHERE AND WULFSTAN 


Ohthere s&de his hlaforde, Alfréde cyninge, beet hé ealra Norémonna norp- 
mest bide. Hé cwed pet hé bide on p&m lande norbweardum wip ba 
Westse. Hé sede péah beet beet land sie swipe lang norp bonan, ac hit is eal 
wéste, baton on féawum stowum styccemélum wiciad Finnas, on huntode 
on wintra and on sumera on fiscabe be pére s&. Hé sede pet hé et sumum 
cirre wolde fandian ht longe beet land norpryhte lége, oppe hweder enig 
mon be nordan pém wéstenne bide. ba for hé norpryhte be pem lande; lét 
him ealne weg bet wéste land on det stéorbord and ba widse on det 
becbord brie dagas. ba wees hé swa feor norp swa ba hwelhuntan firrest 
farab. ba for hé pa giet norpryhte swa feor swa hé meahte on bem oprum 
prim dagum gesiglan. ba béag beet land pér éastryhte, oppe séo s& in on det 
lond, hé nysse hweeder, baton hé wisse det hé der bad westan windes and 
hwon norpan and siglde 6a éast be lande swa swa hé meahte on féower 
dagum gesiglan. ba sceolde hé der bidan ryhtnorpan windes, fordem pet 
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land béag p&r siipryhte, oppe séo s& in on det land, hé nysse hweeper. ba 
siglde hé ponan stdryhte be lande swa swa hé mehte on fif dagum gesiglan. 
Da leg ber an micel éa up in on pet land. ba cirdon hie up in on da éa, 
forpem hie ne dorston forp bi bere éa siglan for unfribe, forp@m det land 
wees eall gebiin on Oopre healfe bere éas. Ne métte hé er nan gebun land 
sippan hé from his agnum ham for, ac him wes ealne weg wéste land on beet 
stéorbord, butan fiscerum and fugelerum and huntum, and pet weron eall 
Finnas, and him wees 4 wids& on deet beecbord. 

ba Beormas heefdon swibe wel gebud hira land, ac hie ne dorston per- 
on cuman. Ac para Terfinna land wes eal wéste, buton der huntan ge- 
wicodon, obbe fisceras, opbe fugeleras. Fela spella him sédon ba Beormas 
zgber ge of hiera agnum lande ge of bam landum be ymb hie titan weron, 
ac hé nyste hweet bes sopes wes, forpem hé hit self ne geseah. ba Finnas, 
him puhte, and pa Beormas sprécon néah an gebéode. Swibost hé for dider, 
toéacan pes landes scéawunge, for bem horshwelum, fordzém hie habbad 
swibe epele ban on hiora topum—ba té0 hie brohton sume bem cyninge— 
and hiora hyd bid swide god to sciprapum. Sé hweel bid micle léssa bonne 
odre hwalas: ne bid hé lengra donne syfan elna lang. Ac on his agnum lande 
is sé betsta hweelhuntad: ba béod eahta and feowertiges elna lange, and pa 
mestan fiftiges elna lange. bara hé sede pzet hé syxa sum ofsl6ge syxtig on 
twam dagum. Hé wees swyde spédig man on b&m &htum pe heora spéda on 
béo6, pzet is on wildrum. Hé heefde pa gyt, 6a hé bone cyningc sdhte, tamra 
déora unbebohtra syx hund. ba déor hi hatad hranas; para weron syx stzel- 
hranas, 6a béod swyde dyre mid Finnum, fordém hy fod pa wildan hranas 
mid. 

Hé wes mid bem fyrstum mannum on bem lande; nefde hé béah ma 
donne twéntig hrydera and twéntig scéapa and twéntig swyna, and beet lytle 
beet hé erede hé erede mid horsan. Ac hyra ar is mest on bem gafole pe 6a 
Finnas him gyldad. Peet gafol bid on déora fellum and on fugela federum 
and hwales bane and on b&m sciprapum pe béod of hweles hyde geworht 
and of séoles. ghwilé gylt be hys gebyrdum. Sé byrdesta sceall gyldan fif- 
tyne mearées fell and fif hranes and an beran fel and tyn ambra fedra and 
berenne kyrtel odde yterenne and twégen sciprapas; egber sy syxtig elna 
lang; ober sy of hweeles hyde geworht, ober of sioles. 

Hé sede det Nordmanna land were swype lang and swyde smel. Eal 
pet his man aber odde ettan odde erian meg, beet lid wid 6a sx; and beet is 
béah on sumum stowum swyée clidig, and licgad wilde moras wid éastan 
and wid uppon, emnlange b&m bynum lande. On p&m morum eardiad 
Finnas. And beet byne land is éasteweard bradost and symle swa nordor swa 
smeelre. Eastewerd hit mzg bion syxtig mila brad obpe hwéne brédre; and 
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middeweard pritig odde bradre; and nordeweard, hé cwed, ber hit smalost 
were, bet hit mihte béon préora mila brad t6 bem more, and sé mor 
sydban, on sumum stowum swa brad swa man meg on twam wucum 
oferféran, and on sumum stowum swa brad swa man meg on syx dagum 
oferféran. Donne is toemnes bem lande stdeweardum, on odre healfe pzs 
mores, Swéoland, op beet land nordeweard; and toemnes bem lande nordée- 
weardum Cwéna land. ba Cwénas hergiad hwilum on 6a Norémen ofer 
done mor, hwilum ba Nordmen on hy. And pér sint swide micle meras 
fersce geond ba moras, and berad pa Cwénas hyra scypu ofer land on 6a 
meras and banon hergiad on 6a Nordmen; hy habbad swyde lytle scypa and 
swy0e léohte. 

Ohthere s&de peet sio scir hatte Halgoland pe hé on bide. Hé cwed peet 
nan man ne bide be nordan him. Ponne is an port on sudeweardum bem 
lande, bone man het Sciringes heal. byder hé cwed pet man ne mihte 
geseglian on 4num monée, gyf man on niht wicode, and zlce dege heefde 
ambyrne wind; and ealle 6a hwile hé sceal seglian be lande. And on pet 
stéorbord him bid érest Ira land, and ponne 4a igland be synd betux Ira 
lande and pissum lande. bonne is pis land 06 hé cymd to Scirincges héale, 
and ealne weg on bet beecbord Nordweg. Wid sidan pone Séiringes heal 
fyl6 swyde mycel sé up in on det lond, séo is bradre bonne enig man ofer 
séon mege, and is Gotland on dre healfe ongéan and siddan Sillende. Séo 
sé lid mzenig hund mila up in on peet land. 

And of Sciringes héale hé cweed peet hé seglode on fif dagan to bem 
porte be mon het et Hebum; sé stent betuh Winedum, and Seaxum, and 
Angle, and hyr6 in on Dene. Da hé piderweard seglode fram Sciringes héale, 
pa wees him on peet beecbord Dena mearc, and on beet stéorbord widse pry 
dagas; and pa, twégen dagas er hé to Hepum come, him wes on pet 
stéorbord Gotland, and Sillende, and iglanda fela. On bem landum eardod- 
on Engle, er hi hider on land coman. And hym wees 6a twégen dagas on 
Ozet beecbord pa igland pe in Denemearce hyrad. 

Wulfstan sede bet hé gefore of Hedum, pet hé were on Triiso on 
syfan dagum and nihtum, peet beet scip wees ealne weg yrnende under segle. 
Weonodland him wees on stéorbord, and on beecbord him wees Langa land, 
and Lzland, and Falster, and Sconeg; and bas land eall hyrad to Dene- 
mearcan. And bonne Burgenda land wes ts on becbord, and ba habbad 
him sylf cyning. Ponne efter Burgenda lande weron us bas land, ba synd 
hatene &rest Blécinga ég, and Méore, and Eowland, and Gotland on 
beecbord; and pas land hyrad to Swéon. And Weonodland wees ts ealne weg 
on stéorbord 06 Wisle muidan. Séo Wisle is swyde mycel éa, and hio tolid 
Witland and Weonodland; and bet Witland belimped to Estum; and séo 
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Wisle lid ut of Weonodlande, and lid in Estmere; and sé Estmere is huru 
fiftene mila brad. bonne cymed Ilfing éastan in Estmere of d&m mere de 
Trtiso standed in stade, and cumad Ut samod in Estmere Ilfing éastan of 
Estlande and Wisle sudan of Winodlande, and bonne benimd Wisle Ilfing 
hire naman, and liged of bem mere west and nord on se; fordy hit man 
het Wisle mtda. 

beet Estland is swyde myc¢el, and ber bid swyde manig burh, and on 
elcere byrig bid cynincg. And ber bid swyde mycel hunig and fiscad; and sé 
cyning and a ricostan men drincad myran meolc, and pa unspédigan and 
ba béowan drincad medo. ber bid swyde mycel gewinn betwéonan him. 
And ne bid der nenig ealo gebrowen mid Estum, ac ber bid medo genoh. 

And bér is mid Estum déaw, bonne bér bid man déad, pet hé lid inne 
unforberned mid his magum and fréondum monad, ge hwilum twégen; 
and pa kyningas, and pa 6dre héahdungene men, swa micle lencg swa hi 
maran spéda habbad, hwilum healf géar pet hi béod unforberned, and 
licgad bufan eordan on hyra husum. And ealle pa hwile be peet lic bid inne, 
per sceal béon gedryné and plega, 06 done deg be hi hine forbzernad. 
bonne py ylcan deg pe hi hine to bem ade beran wyllad, bonne todzlad hi 
his feoh, pet per to lafe bid efter bem gedrynce and bem plegan, on fif 
o0dde syx, hwylum on ma, swa swa pees féos andefn bid. Alecgad hit donne 
forhweega on anre mile bone méstan del fram bem tune, bonne dderne, 
donne peene priddan, op pe hyt eall aléd bid on bere anre mile; and séeall 
béon sé lesta del nyhst bem ttine de sé déada man on lid. Donne sceolon 
béon gesamnode ealle 64 menn de swyftoste hors habbad on pem lande, 
forhweega on fif milum odde on syx milum fram bem féo. Ponne ernad hy 
ealle toweard bem féo; donne cymed sé man sé beet swiftoste hors hafad to 
bé&m érestan déle and to bm méstan, and swa el¢ efter ddrum, ob hit 
bid eall genumen; and sé nim6 pone léstan del sé nyhst bem tune beet feoh 
geerned. And bonne rided el¢ hys weges mid dan féo, and hyt motan 
habban eall; and fordy per béod pa swiftan hors ungefoge dyre. And bonne 
hys gestréon béod pus eall aspended, bonne byrdé man hine ut, and for- 
berned mid his wepnum and hregle. And swidost ealle hys spéda hy for- 
spendad mid pan langan legere pees déadan mannes inne, and pees pe hy be 
pam wegum alecgad, be 6a fremdan to zrnad and nimad. And pet is mid 
Estum péaw beet ber sceal elces gedéodes man béon forbeerned; and gyf 
par man an ban finded unforbeerned, hi hit sceolan miclum gebétan. And 
pér is mid Estum 4n me&go, beet hi magon cyle gewyr¢can; and by per licgad 
pa déadan men swa lange and ne fuliad, pet hy wyrcad bone cyle hine on. 
And péah man Asette twégen fetels full ealad odde weeteres, hy gedod peet 
Oper bid oferfroren, sam hit sy sumor sam winter. 
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B. THE AMAZONS 


Air bem pe Romeburg getimbred wére .iiii. hunde wintrum and hund- 
eahtatigum, Uesoges, Egypta cyning, wees winnende of siddéle Asiam, 06 
him sé mésta d&l weard underpieded, and hé Uesoges, Egypta cyning, wees 
sippan mid firde farende on Scibpie on 6a norddélas, and his erendracan 
beforan asende to p&re déode, and him untwéogendlice secgan hét beet hie 
dder sceolden, opbe det lond et him 4lésan, obbe hé hie wolde mid ge- 
feohte fordon and forherigan. Hie him pa gesceadwislice ondwyrdon, and 
cwedon pet hit gemali¢ were and unryhtlic pet swa oferwlenced cyning 
sceolde winnan on swa earm folc swa hie weron. Héton him béh beet 
ondwyrde secgan, bet him léofre were wid hiene to feohtanne bonne gafol 
to gieldanne. Hie bet geléstan swa, and sona bone cyning gefliemdon mid 
his folce, and him efterfolgiende wéron, and ealle Agypte awéstan baton 
bem fenlondum anum. And pa hie hamweard wendon be westan b@re ie 
Eufraté, ealle Asiam hie genieddon bet hie him gafol guldon, and per 
weron fifténe géar beet lond herigende and wéstende, 06 heora wif him 
sendon érendracan efter, and him sédon pet hie oder dyden, odpe ham 
comen 0d6e hie him woldon oderra wera céosan. Hi ba beet lond forléton, 
and him hamweard ferdon. 

On pére ilcan tide wurdon twégen ebelingas afliemde of Scippian, 
Plenius and Scolopetius weron hatene, and geforan bet lond, and gebadon 
betuh Capadotiam and Pontum néah bére léssan Asian, and per winn- 
ende weéron, 06 hie him ber eard genamon. And hie dér efter hreedlice 
tide from bem londléodum purh seara ofslegene wurdon. ba wurdon 
hiora wif swa sarige on hiora mdéde, and swa swidlice gedréfed, egpzer ge 
para zpelinga wif ge para Oberra monna be mid him ofslegene weron, 
peette hie wepna naman, to bon det hie heora weras wrecan pohton. And 
hi pa hreedlice efter bem ofslogan ealle ba wepnedmen be him on néaw- 
este weron. Forbon hie dydon swa, be hie woldon pette ba Opere wif 
weren emsarige him, bet hie sibban on him fultum heefden, dzt hie ma 
mehten heora weras wrecan. Hi pa, ba wif, ealle togeedere gecirdon, and on 
det folc winnende weron, and ba wepnedmen sléande, 06 hie bees londes 
heefdon mic¢el on hiora onwalde. 

ba under bem gewinne hie genamon frib wid ba wepnedmen. Sippan 
wees hiera béaw beet hie elce géare ymbe twelf m6nad tosomne féerdon, and 
ber bonne bearna striendon. Eft bonne ba wif heora bearn cendon, bonne 
feddon hie ba medencild, and slogon pa hysecild. And bem médencildum 
hie fortendun beet swidre bréost foran pet hit weaxan ne sceolde, bet hie 
heefden by strengran scyte. Forpon hi mon het on Crécis¢ Amazanas, bet 
is on Englis¢ “Fortende.” 
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Heora twa weron heora cwéna, Marsepia and Lampida weron hatene. 
Hie heora here on tt todeldon, ober et ham béon heora lond to heald- 
anne, Oder Ut faran to winnanne. Hie sibpan geéodon Europe and Asiam 
pone méstan del, and getimbredon Effesum ba burg, and monege ddere 
on dere lessan Asiam: and sibpan hiera heres bone méstan del ham 
sendon mid hiora herehype, and pone dperne del ber léton peet lond to 
healdonne. ber weard Marsepia sio cwén ofslagen, and mic¢el pzes heres be 
mid hiere beeeftan wees. Der wear6 hire dohtor cwén Sindpé. Séo ilce cwén 
Sinopé toéacan hiere hweetscipe and hiere monigfealdum dugupum hiere 
lif geendade on meegdhade. 

On bem dagum wees swa micel ege from d@m wifmonnum, pette 
Europe né Asiam né ealle ba néahpéoda ne mehton apencean né acreeftan 
hi hi him widstondan mehten, &r pon hie gecuron Ercol pone ent pet hé 
hie sceolde mid eallum Créca creeftum beswican. And péah ne dorste hé 
genédan pet hé hie mid firde gefore, er hé ongan mid Créca scipun be 
mon dulmunus htt, be mon sego peet on an scip mege 4n busend manna; 
and pa nihtes on ungearwe hi on bestel, and hie swibe forslog and fordyde; 
and hweedere ne mehte hie bes londes benéman. On dem dagum per 
wéron twa cwena; bet weron gesweostor, Anthiopa and Orithia; and bér 
wear Orithia gefangen. After hiere feng to d&m rice Pentesilia, sio on 
pé&m Troianiscan gefeohte swipe mére geweard. 

Hit is scondlic, cweed Orosius, ymb swel¢ to sprecanne, hwelc hit pa 
wees, ba swa earme wif and swa eldéodge heefdon gegan bone creeftgestan 
dél and ba hwatestan men ealles bises middangeardes, pet wees Asiam and 
Europe, pa hie fornéah mid ealle awéston, and ealda ceastra and ealde byrig 
towearpon. And efter dem hie dydon egber ge cyninga ricu settan ge 
niwu Ceastra timbredon, and ealle pa worold on hiora agen gewill onwend- 
ende weron folnéah .c. wintra. And swa gemune men weron él¢es broces 
peette hie hit folnéah to nanum facne né to nanum lade neefdon peette ba 
earman wifmen hie swa tintredon. 

And nt, ba 6a Gotan coman of bém hwatestan monnum Germania, 
be ger ge Pirrus sé réda Créca cyning, ge Alexander, ge Iulius sé creeftega 
casere, hie alle from him ondrédon pet hi hie mid gefeohte sohte. Hu 
ungemetlice g¢ Romware bemurcniao and besprecad bet éow nu wyrs sie 
on piosan cristend6me bonne bem péodum pa were, forpon pa Gotan 
éow hwon oferhergedon, and iowre burg abrécon, and iower féawe of- 
slogon; and for hiora creftum and for hiora hwetscipe iowra selfra an- 
waldes éoweres unponces habban mehton, be nt lustlice sibbsumes frides 
and sumne dél landes zt éow biddende sindon, to pon pet hie éow on 
fultume béon moten, and hit er biosan genog emettig leg and genog 
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wéste, and gé his nane note ne hefdon. Hu blindlice monege béoda sprecad 
ymb pone cristendom, pet hit nt wyrse sie ponne hit er were, beet hie 
nellad gepencean ope ne cunnon, hwer hit gewurde er bem cristendéme, 
pet enegu béod opre hiere willum fripes bede, buton hiere bearf were, 
opbe hwer enegu pbéod zt oberre mehte frid begietan, odde mid golde, 
o0de mid seolfre, opbe mid enige féo, buton hé him underpiedd were. Ac 
sipban Crist geboren wees, be ealles middangeardes is sibb and frid, nales 
pet an pet men hie mehten aliesan mid féo of béowdome, ac éac péoda 
him betwéonum biton péowdome gesibbsume weron. Ht wéne gé hwelée 
sibbe ba weras hefden er bem cristendome, ponne heora wif swa monig- 
feald yfel donde weéron on biosan middangearde? 


C. PYRRHUS’S WARS WITH ROME 


/Efter bem be Romeburg getimbred wes feower hunde wintrum and 
féower and siextegum, pzette Tarentine beet folc plegedon binnan Tarentan 
heora byrg et heora béatra be perbinnan geworht wees. ba gesawon hie 
Romane scipa on dem sé& irnan. ba hreedlice cmon Tarentine td heora 
agnum scipum, and ba opre hindan offoran, and hie ealle him to gewildum 
gedydan buton .v. And pa be ber gefongne wéron hie tawedan mid bere 
meéstan uniednesse: sume ofslogon, sume ofswungon, sume him wid féo 
gesealdon. Da Romane pet geacsedan, pa sendon hie erendracan to him, 
and bedon bet him man gebétte pet him der to abylgde gedon wees. Da 
tawedan hie eft ha erendracan mid bem méstan bismere, swa hie ba opre 
zr dydon, and hie sipban ham forléton. 

After pe@m foran Romane on Tarentine. And swa cléne hie namon 
heora fultum mid him, bette heora prélétarii ne moston him beeeftan béon, 
pet weron pa pe hie gesett heefdon bzet sceoldon be heora wifum bearna 
strienan, bonne hie on gewin foron, and cwedon beet him wislecre puhte 
pet hie 6a ne forluren be ber ut fore, heefde bearn sé be mehte. Hie pa 
Romane comon on Tarentine, and bér eall awéston pet hie métton, and 
monega byrg abrécon. 

ba sendon Tarentine egwern efter fultume, ber hie him eniges 
wéndon. And Pirrus, Epira cyning, him com td mid bm mé&stan fultume, 
egber ge an gangehere, ge on redehere, ge an sciphere. Hé wees on d&m 
dagum gemérsad ofer ealle opere cyningas, egber ge mid his miclan ful- 
tume, ge mid his rédpeahtunge, ge mid his wigcreefte. Forpon fylste Pirrus 
Tarentinum, forbon be Tarente séo burg wees getimbred of Leecedémoni- 
um, pe his rice pa wees. And hé hefde Thesalium him to fultume and 
Mecedonie. And hé hefde .xx. elpenda to p&m gefeohte mid him, be 
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Romane &r nane ne gesawon: hé wees sé forma mon pe hie &rest on 
Italium brdhte. Hé wees éac on p&m dagum gléawast td wige and to ge- 
winne, biton pm anum, pe hiene his godas and his déofolgeld beswicon 
be hé begongende wees. ba hé hie ascade, his godas, hweeber heora sceolde 
on o6prum sige habban, be hé on Romanum, be Romane on him, pa ond- 
wyrdon hie him twéolice and cwedon: “bi heefst oppe neefst.” 

bet forme gefeoht bet hé wid Romanum heefde, hit wes in Com- 
pania, néah bere ie be mon Lisum hett. ba efter bem be ber on egpere 
healfe micel wel geslagen wees, pa hét Pirrus don pa elpendas on peet 
gefeoht. Sibpan Romane pet gesawan, bet him mon swelcne wren¢ to 
dyde swelcne hie er ne gesawon né secgan ne hirdon, pa flugon hie ealle 
baton anum men, sé wees Minitius haten. He genédde under zénne elpent 
peet hé hiene on bone nafelan ofstang. ba, sippan hé irre wees and gewund- 
od, hé ofslog micel bes folces, beet egber ge ba forwurdon be him onufan 
weron, ge éac ba opre elpendas sticade and gremede, beet pa éac mest ealle 
forwurdon be ber onufan weron. And béh be Romane gefliemed wren, 
hie weron béh gebielde mid p&m pet hie wiston hu hie to dam elpendon 
sceoldon. On dem gefeohte wees Romana iii. .x. .m. ofslagen fepena and 
eahtatig and .viii. hund gefangen, and bara gehorsedra weron ofslagen .iii. 
hund and an .m., and bér weéron seofon hund gudfonena genumen. Hit 
nes na gesed hweet Pirruses folces gefeallen were, forpon hit nes péaw on 
bem tidum bet mon enig wel on pa healfe rimde be bon wieldre wes, 
buton ber py lés ofslagen weere, swa mid Alexandre wees on 6@m forman 
gefeohte be hé wid Darius feaht: ber nzes his folces na ma ofslagen bonne 
nigon. Ac Pirrus gebicnede eft ht him sé sige gelicade be hé ofer Romane 
heefde, pa hé cwzed et his godes dure, and hit swa on awrat: “Ponc hafa bu, 
lofes, pet i¢ ha mOste oferwinnan be er weron unoferwunnen, and ic éac 
from him oferwunnen eam.” Pa ascedan hiene his begnas hwy hé swa héan- 
lice word be him selfum gecwede, pet hé oferwunnen were. ba ondwyrde 
hé him and cwed: “Gif i¢ eft gefare swelcne sige 2t Romanum, bonne meg 
i¢ sippan biton éelcon pegne Créca lond sé¢an.” bet weard éac Romanum 
an yfelum tacne obiewed er bem gefeohte, pa hie on firde weron, beet bees 
folces sceolde mi¢el hryre béon, ba punor ofslog -xxiiii. heora fodrera, and 
pa opre gebrocade aweg cOman. 

After b&m gefuhton Pirrus and Romane in Abilia p&re péode. bér 
wearo Pirrus wund on opran earme, and Romane heefdon sige. And heefd- 
on geleornad ma creefta hi hie ba elpendas beswican mehton, mid bem 
peet hie namon tréowu and slégon on 6perne ende monige scearpe isene 
neeglas, and hie mid flexe bewundon, and onberndon hit, and bepyddan 
hit bonne on bone elpend hindan, pzt hie bonne foran wédende egper ge 
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for bes flexes bryne ge for para neegla sticunge, beet et @lcon ba forwurdon 
érest be him onufan weron, and sibban pet ober folc weron swa swide 
sléande swa hi him scildan sceoldon. On bem gefeohte wees Romana eahta 
pusend ofslagen, and enlefan gudfonan genumen, and Pirruses heres wees 
xx. .m. ofslagen, and his gudfona genumen. ber weard Pirruse cud beet 
Agathoclés, Siracctisa cyning para burgléoda, wees gefaren on Sicilia bem 
londe. ba for hé pider and beet rice to him geniedde. 

Sona swa bet gewinn mid Romanum geendad wees, swa wees ber séo 
monigfealdeste w6l, mid moncwealme, ge éac bette nanuht berendes, né 
wif né nieten, ne mehton nanuht libbendes geberan, beet hie ba et nihstan 
weron ortriewe hweper him #&nig monéaca cuman sceolde. ba wende 
Pirrus from Sicilium eft ts Romanum, and him angéan com Curius sé 
consul, and hiora beet pridde gefeoht wees on Lucaniam, on Arosinis bre 
dine, béh pe Romane sume hwile hefdon swibor fléam gepoht bonne ge- 
feoht, @r ban hie gesawon bet mon pa elpendas on beet gefeoht dyde. Ac 
sippan hi ba gesawan, hie hie gegremedan, beet hie ha weron swibe sléande 
be hie fylstan sceoldon; and Pirruses here weard forpzém swibost on fléame. 
On 6m gefeohte Pirrus hefde eahtatig .m. febena, and .v. .m. gehorsedra. 
And ber wes .xxxvi. .m. ofslagen, and .iiii. hund gefangen. After bem 
Pirrus for of Italium ymb fif géar bes be hé &r b&ron com. And rape pes 
pe hé ham com, hé wolde abrecan Argus ha burg, and br weard mid ane 
stane ofworpen. 

After bem pe Tarentine geacsedan beet Pirrus déad wees, ba sendon 
hie on Affrice to Cartaginenses efter fultume, and eft wid Romanum 
wunnon; and rade pees be hie togeedere coman, Romane heefdon sige. ber 
anfundan Cartaginenses pet hie mon oferswiban mehte, béh hie nan folc 
&r mid gefeohte oferwinnan ne mehte. Gemong p&m be Pirrus wid R6- 
mane winnende wees, hi heefdon eahta legian. ba heefdon hie ba eahtedan 
Régiense to fultume gesette. ba ne getruwade sé eahtepa del para legian 
pet Romane Pirruse widstondan mehte; angunnan pa hergean and hienan 
pa pe hie fripian sceoldon. ba Romane pet geacsedan, ba sendon hie bider 
Genttius heora consul mid fultume, to bon pet hé an him gewréce eet hie 
pa slogon and hiendon pe ealle Romane fribian woldon. And hé pa swa 
gedyde: sume hé ofslog, sume geband and ham sende, and bér weron 
sibpan witnade, and sibpan pa héafda mid ceorfeexsum of acorfena. 


8. SERMO LUPI AD ANGLOS 


Wulfstan, the second archbishop of York of that name, was an advisor to two kings, 
Bthelred II (d. 1016) and Cnut (d. 1035). Unlike the homilist Afric, with whom he 
corresponded, he was very much a public figure, compiling much of the legislation 
in Latin and Old English that survives from the early eleventh century. He was also a 
homilist, and the homily for which he is best known is this “Sermon of Lupus (i.e., 
Wolf) to the English,” placing responsibility for the misery of the English under the 
renewed Viking attacks of the age on the shoulders of the English themselves, due to 
their own lawlessness. Although Wulfstan did not compose alliterative prose like 
£lfric’s, his homiletic style is distinctive for its oratorical qualities, characterized by 
anaphora, parallelism, intensifiers, and binomials that sometimes rhyme or alliterate, 
like stalu and cwalu, stric and steorfa. 


Sermo Lupi ad Anglos quando Dani maxime persecuti sunt eos, quod fuit anno 
millesimo .xiiii. ab incarnatione domini nostri Iesu Cristi 


Léofan men, gecnawa0d peet s06 is: déos worold is on ofste, and hit néalacd 
pam ende, and py hit is on worolde aa swa leng swa wyrse; and swa hit sceal 
nyde for folces synnan er Antecristes tocyme yfelian swybe, and hiaru, hit 
wyro peenne egesli¢ and grimli¢ wide on worolde. Understandad éac georne 
pet déofol bas péode nt fela géara dwelode to swybe, and beet lytle ge- 
treowba weran mid mannum, pbéah hy wel spécan, and unrihta to fela 
ricsode on lande. And nes a fela manna be sméade ymbe pa bote swa 
georne swa man scolde, ac deghwamlice man ihte yfel efter odrum and 
unriht rerde and unlaga manege ealles to wide gynd ealle pas béode. And 
wé éac forpam habbad fela byrsta and bysmara gebiden, and gif wé enige 
bodte gebidan scylan, bonne mote wé pes to Gode ernian bet bonne wé er 
pysan dydan. Forpam mid miclan earnungan wé geearnedan ba yrmda pe ts 
onsittad, and mid swype micelan earnungan wé ba bote motan et Gode 
gerecan gif hit sceal heonanford godiende weordan. La, hweet, wé witan ful 
georne pet to miclan bryce sceal micel b6t nyde, and t6 miclan bryne weeter 
unlytel, gif man bet fyr sceal to ahte acwencan. And mic¢el is nydbearf 
manna gehwilcum pet hé Godes lage gyme heonanford georne and Godes 
gerihta mid rihte geléste. On hebenum béodum ne dear man forhealdan 
lytel né micel bzs be gelagod is to gedwolgoda weordunge, and wé forheald- 
ad eghwer Godes gerihta ealles to gelome. And ne dear man gewanian on 
hebenum pbéodum inne né Ute enig pera binga be gedwolgodan broht bid 
and to lacum beteht bid, and wé habbad Godes his inne and ute cléne beryp- 
te. And Godes béowas syndan me&be and munde gewelhwer bedzlde; and 
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gedwolgoda bénan ne dear man misbéodan on enige wisan mid hepenum 
léodum, swa swa man Godes béowum nui dé6 t6 wide bér cristene scoldan 
Godes lage healdan and Godes péowas gridian. 

Ac $00 is peet ic secge, pearf is bere bote, forpam Godes gerihta waned- 
an to lange innan bysse béode on eghwylcan znde, and folclaga wyrsedan 
ealles t6 swype, and halignessa syndan t6 gridléase wide, and Godes hts 
syndan to cléne berypte ealdra gerihta and innan bestrypte elcra gerisena, 
and wydewan syndan fornydde on unriht to ceorle, and to menege for- 
yrmde and gehynede swype, and earme men syndan sare beswicene and 
hréowlice besyrwde and tt of pysan earde wide gesealde, swype unfor- 
worhte, fremdum t6 gewealde, and cradolcild gebéowede burh welhréowe 
unlaga for lytelre byfpe wide gynd pas béode, and fréoriht fornumene and 
prelriht genyrwde and &lmesriht gewanode, and, hreedest is ts cwebenne, 
Godes laga lade and lara forsawene. And bzs wé habba6 ealle burh Godes 
yrre bysmor gelome, gecnawe sé de cunne; and sé byrst wyrd geméene, béh 
man swa ne wéne, eallre bysse béode, bitan God beorge. 

Forpam hit is on us eallum swutol and geséne pet wé er pysan oftor 
brecan bonne wé béttan, and py is pysse béode fela onsége. Ne dohte hit nu 
lange inne né Ute, ac wees here and hunger, bryne and blodgyte, on gewel- 
hwylcan ende oft and gelome. And ts stalu and cwalu, stric and steorfa, 
orfcwealm and uncobu, hol and hete and rypera réaflac derede swybe bearle; 
and ts ungylda swybe gedrehtan, and ts unwedera foroft wéoldan un- 
weestma. Forpam on pysan earde wees, swa hit bincan meg, nu fela géara 
unrihta fela and tealte getryw6a eghwer mid mannum. Ne bearh nt foroft 
gesib gesibban bé ma pe fremdan, né feeder his bearne, né hwilum bearn his 
agenum feeder, né brobor Oprum; né ure enig his lif ne fadode swa swa hé 
scolde, né gehadode regollice, né lewede lahlice, ac worhtan lust ts to lage 
ealles to gelome, and nabor ne héoldan né lare né lage Godes né manna swa 
swa wé scoldan. Né enig wid doperne getrywlice bohte swa rihte swa hé 
scolde, ac mest el¢ swicode and 6prum derede wordes and déde, and htru 
unrihtlice mest el¢ operne eftan héawep sceandlican ons¢ytan, do mare gif 
hé meege. Forpam hér syn on lande ungetrywpa micle for Gode and for 
worolde, and éac hér syn on earde on mistli¢e wisan hlafordswican manege. 
And ealra mest hlafordswice sé bid on worolde bzt man his hlafordes saule 
beswice; and ful micel hlafordswice éac bid on worolde pet man his hlaford 
of life forrede odd6on of lande lifiendne drife; and egper is geworden on 
pysan earde. Eadweard man forrédde and syddan acwealde and efter bam 
forbeernde. And godsibbas and godbearn to fela man forspilde wide gynd 
pas péode. And ealles to manege halige stowa wide forwurdan purh pet be 
man sume men ér bam gelogode swa man na ne scolde, gif man on Godes 
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gride me&be witan wolde; and cristenes folces to fela man gesealde ut of 
pysan earde nt ealle hwile. And eal pzt is Gode 1ad, gelyfe sé be wille. And 
scandli¢ is to specenne beet geworden is to wide and egesli¢ is to witanne 
pet oft dod to manege be dréogad ba yrmbe, bet scéotad togeedere and ane 
cwenan gemeénum Ccéape bicgad gemene, and wid pa ane fylbe adréogad, 
an after anum and el¢ efter odrum, hundum geliccast be for fylpe ne 
scrifad, and syddan wid weorée syllad of lande feondum to gewealde Godes 
gesceafte and his 4genne céap be hé déore gebohte. Eac wé witan georne 
hwer séo yrmdé gewear6 pet feeder gesealde bearn wid weorpe and bearn 
his médor, and bropor sealde operne fremdum td gewealde; and eal peet 
syndan micle and egesli¢e dé&da, understande sé be wille. And git hit is 
mare and éac meenigfealdre pet dered bysse béode. Meenige synd for- 
sworene and swype forlogene, and wed synd tobrocene oft and gelome, and 
peet is gesyne on bysse béode pzet us Godes yrre hetelice onsit, gecnawe sé 
pe cunne. 

And, 1a, ht meg mare scamu purh Godes yrre mannum gelimpan 
ponne ts déd gelome for agenum gewyrhtum? Déh prela hwylc hlaforde 
zthléape and of cristendome to wicinge weorpbe, and hit efter bam eft 
geweorpe bet wepngewrixl weorde gemene begene and préle, gif brel 
peene pegen fullice afylle, licge egylde ealre his megde. And gif sé begen 
peene prel be hé ér ahte fullice afylle, gylde begengylde. Ful earhlice laga 
and s¢andli¢e nydgyld purh Godes yrre tis syn gemzne, understande sé be 
cunne, and fela ungelimpa gelimpd pysse péode oft and gelome. Ne dohte 
hit nt lange inne né tite, ac wees here and hete on gewelhwilcan ende oft 
and gelome, and Engle nu lange eal sigeléase and to swybe geyrgde burh 
Godes yrre, and flotmen swa strange burh Godes bafunge bet oft on ge- 
feohte an fésed tyne and hwilum lés, hwilum ma, eal for trum synnum. 
And oft tyne 0dde twelfe, elc efter oprum, scendad to bysmore pes begen- 
es cwenan and hwilum his dohtor odde nydmagan ber hé on locad pe let 
hine sylfne rancne and ricne and genoh godne er pet gewurde. And oft 
prel pene begen pe er wees his hlaford cnyt swype feeste and wyrcd him to 
préle purh Godes yrre. Wala bere yrmode and wala bere woroldscame pe 
nu habbad Engle eal purh Godes yrre. Oft twégen semeen 066e bry hwilum 
drifad pa drafe cristenra manna fram s& to sé ut burh pas béode gewelede 
togeedere, tis eallum to woroldscame, gif wé on eornost enige cibon ariht 
understandan. Ac ealne bene bysmor pe wé oft pboliad wé gyldad mid 
weordscipe bam pe Us scendad. Wé him gyldao singallice, and hy us hynad 
deghwamlice. Hy hergiad and hy bernad, rypap and réafiad and to scipe 
lédad; and, 1a, hweet is enig d6der on eallum pam gelimpum bitan Godes 
yrre ofer bas béode, swutol and geszne? 
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Nis éac nan wundor béah ts mislimpe, forpam wé witan ful georne 
peet nu fela géara meenn na ne rohtan foroft hweet hy worhtan wordes 0dde 
dede, ac weard bés béodscipe, swa hit bincan meeg, swype forsyngod burh 
meenigfealde synna and pburh fela misdéda: purh morddéda and burh 
mandéda, purh gitsunga and burh gifernessa, burh stala and burh strud- 
unga, purh mannsylena and purh hepene unsida, purh swicdomas and 
purh searacrzeftas, purh lahbrycas and burh &swicas, purh megrésas and 
purh manslyhtas, burh hadbryéas and burh ewbry¢as, purh siblegeru and 
purh mistlice forligru. And éac syndan wide, swa wé er cwedan, purh 
adbricas and purh wedbrycas and burh mistlice léasunga forloren and 
forlogen ma bonne scolde, and fréolsbricas and festenbrycas wide ge- 
worhte oft and gelome. And éac hér syn on earde apostatan abropene and 
cyrichatan hetole and léodhatan grimme ealles to manege, and oferhogan 
wide godcundra rihtlaga and cristenra péawa, and hocorwyrde dysige &¢- 
hwér on béode oftost on pa bing be Godes bodan béodab and swypost on 
pa ping be efre to Godes lage gebyriad mid rihte. And py is nt geworden 
wide and side to ful yfelan gewunan, beet menn swybor scama0o nt for gdd- 
dgdan bonne for misd&dan, forpam to oft man mid hocere godde&da 
hyrwe6 and godfyrhte lehtred ealles to swype, and swypost man teled and 
mid olle gegréted ealles to gelome pa pe riht lufiad and Godes ege habbad 
be enigum dé&le. And burh bzt be man swa déd bet man eal hyrwed beet 
man scolde heregian and to ford ladet bat man scolde lufian, burh peet 
man gebringed ealles to manege on yfelan gebance and on undéde, swa 
peet hy ne sCamad na béh hy syngian swyde and wid God sylfne forwyrcan 
hy mid ealle, ac for idelan ons¢ytan hy scamad pet hy bétan heora mis- 
dda, swa swa béc tecan, gelice bam dwesan be for heora prytan léwe 
nellad beorgan zr hy na ne magan, péh hy eal willan. 

Hér syndan pburh synléawa, swa hit pincan meg, sare geléwede to 
manege on earde. Hér syndan mannslagan and megslagan and meesser- 
banan and mynsterhatan; and hér syndan mansworan and morborwyrhtan; 
and hér syndan myltestran and bearnmyrdran and file forlegene horingas 
manege; and hér syndan wic¢an and weelcyrian. And hér syndan ryperas 
and réaferas and woroldstrideras and, hreedest is to cwepenne, mana and 
misdeda ungerim ealra. And bes Us ne scamad na, ac bes us scamad 
swybe pet wé bote aginnan swa swa bé¢ tecan, and peet is gesyne on pysse 
earman forsyngodon béode. Eala, micel magan manege gyt hértdéacan éabe 
bepencan bees be 4n man ne mehte on hreedinge asméagan, hi earmlice hit 
gefaren is nu ealle hwile wide gynd pas béode. And sméage huru georne 
gehwa hine sylfne and pes na ne latige ealles to lange. Ac, 1a, on Godes 
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naman utan don swa ts néod is, beorgan us sylfum swa wé geornost magan 
pé les wé zetgzedere ealle forweordan. 

An béodwita wes on Brytta tidum, Gildas hatte. Sé awrat be heora 
misdeédum hu hy mid heora synnum swa oferlice swybe God gegreemedan 
peet hé lét eet nyhstan Engla here heora eard gewinnan and Brytta dugepbe 
fordon mid ealle. And pet wes geworden bees be hé sede, purh ricra réaf- 
lac and purh gitsunge wohgestréona, durh léode unlaga and burh wohdom- 
as, durh biscopa asolcennesse and purh lydre yrhde Godes bydela pe sdpes 
geswugedan ealles to gelome and clumedan mid ¢eaflum ber hy scoldan 
clypian. burh filne éac folces gélsan and burh oferfylla and mznigfealde 
synna heora eard hy forworhtan and selfe hy forwurdan. Ac utan don swa 
us bearf is, warnian ts be swilcan; and sob is pet ic secge, wyrsan dé&da wé 
witan mid Englum bonne wé mid Bryttan ahwar gehyrdan. And py Us is 
pearf micel bet wé ts bebencan and wid God sylfne bingian georne. And 
wutan don swa us pearf is, gebugan to rihte and be suman dele unriht 
forlétan and bétan swybe georne bet wé &r brécan. And utan God lufian 
and Godes lagum fylgean, and geléstan swypbe georne bet beet wé behétan 
pa wé fulluht underféngan, oddon ba pe et fulluhte tre forespecan weran. 
And utan word and weorc rihtlice fadian and tre ingepanc clénsian georne 
and 46 and wed weerlice healdan and sume getryw0a habban ts betwéonan 
butan uncreeftan. And utan gelome understandan bone miclan dom be wé 
ealle to sculon, and beorgan ts georne wid pone weallendan bryne helle 
wites, and geearnian us ba merda and ba myrhda be God hef6d gegearwod 
pam be his willan on worolde gewyrcad. God tre helpe. Amen. 
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9. WULFSTAN, DE FALSIS DIES 


Wulfstan’s De falsis dies (as the unique manuscript has it, for deis or diis) ‘On False 
Gods’ is a severe abridgment of a massive sermon by Alfric (ed. Pope 1967-8: 
2.667-724), a learned work that draws on a variety of Latin sources to identify 
heathen gods in the Bible and in antiquity. The portion that Wulfstan reworked 
(lines 72-161) is the same portion that has most interested modern readers, con- 
cerning Roman and Scandinavian gods. Both Alfric and Wulfstan must have 
known the English equivalents, but they used the Scandinavian form of the names 
for the Old Norse gods. Although Wulfstan adds some material, he frequently 
quotes A’lfric verbatim, so that in places the reader may recognize Alfric’s alliter- 
ative style underlying Wulfstan’s prose. 


Eala, gefyrn is beet durh déofol fela binga misfor, and pet mancynn td swyde 
Gode mishyrde, and pet he&denscype ealles to wide swyde gederede and gyt 
dered wide. Ne rede wé béah ahwar on boécum pet man arerde enig hed- 
engyld ahwar on worulde on eallum pam fyrste be wees er Noes flode. Ac 
sy0dan pet geweard beet Nembrod and 6a entas worhton bone wundorlican 
stypel zfter Noes flode, and him 6a swa fela gereorda gelamp, bes be béc 
secgad, swa O&ra wyrhtena wes. ba syddan toférdon hy wide landes, and 
mancyn ba sona swyde wéox. And 6a zt nyhstan wurdon hi bepehte purh 
done ealdan déofol be Adam iti ér beswac, swa peet hi worhton woli¢e and 
gedwollice him hépene godas, and done sodan God and heora agenne 
scyppend forsawon, be hy to mannum gescop and geworhte. 

Hi namon éac him 6a pet to wisdome purh déofles lare bet hy 
wurdedon him for godas ba sunnan and done monan for heora scinendan 
beorhtnesse and him lac pa zt nyhstan purh déofles lare offrodon and 
forléton heora drihten be hy gescop and geworhte. Sume men éac sédan be 
6am scinendum steorrum bet hi godas weéron, and agunnan hy weordian 
georne, and sume hy gelyfdon éac on fyr for his ferlicum bryne, sume éac 
on weter, and sume hy gelyfdon on 6a eordan fordan pe héo ealle ping 
féded. Ac hy mihton georne tocnawan, gif hi cidon bet gescead, beet sé is 
sod God pe ealle bas ding gescop ts mannum to brice and to note for his 
miclan godnesse be hé mancynne gewde. Das gesceafta éac ealle dod swa swa 
him gedihte heora agen s¢yppend and ne magon nan ping don bitan ures 
drihtnes bafunge, fordam pe nan oder scyppend nis biton sé ana soda God 
be wé on gelyfad, and wé hine enne ofer ealle dre bing lufiad and wurdiab 
mid gewissum geléafan, cwebende mid mtde and mid médes incunnesse 
peet sé an is s66 God pe ealle ding gescop and geworhte. 
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Gyt 64 h&penan noldon béon gehealdene on swa féawum godum swa 
hy er heefdan, ac fengon to wurdienne et nyhstan mistlice entas and strece 
woruldmen be mihtige wurdan on woruldafelum and egesfulle weran pba 
hwyle be hy leofedon, and heora agenum lustum fullice fulléodan. An man 
wes on geardagum eardiende on pam iglande be Créta hatte sé wees 
Saturnus gehaten, and sé wes swa welhréow pet hé fordyde his agene 
bearn, ealle bitan anum, and unfeederlice macode heora lif to lyre sona on 
geogode. Hé lefde swa péah unéade enne to life, béah de hé fordyde pa 
brddra elles; and sé wes Iouis gehaten, and sé weard hetol féond. Hé 
aflymde his agene feeder eft of dam ylcan foresedan iglande be Créta hatte 
and wolde hine forfaran georne gif hé mihte. And sé Iouis weard swa swyde 
gal beet hé on his agenre swyster gewifode, séo wees genamod Itno, and héo 
weard swy0e héali¢ gyden efter h&denscype geteald. Heora twa dohtra 
weron Minerua and Uenus. bas manfullan men be wé ymbe specad weron 
getealde for 64 merostan godas pa on 6am dagum, and pa hedenan wur6- 
odon hy swyde burh déofles lare. Ac sé sunu wees swa béah swydor on 
hedenscype gewurdod bonne sé feeder were, and hé is geteald éac ar- 
wur6ost ealra bera goda be ba hedenan on 6am dagum for godas heefdon 
on heora gedwylde. And hé hatte Por 6drum naman betwux sumum 
péodum; done Denisca léoda lufiad swydost and on heora gedwylde 
weordiab geornost. His sunu hatte Mars, sé macode efre gewinn and 
wrohte, and saca and wraca hé styrede gelome. Dysne yrming efter his 
fordside wurdodon ba hedenan éac for héalicne god, and swa oft swa hy 
fyrdedon 0dde to gefeohte woldon, bonne offrodon hy heora lac on &r to 
weordunge bissum gedwolgode, and hy gelyfdon pet hé miclum mihte 
heom fultumian on gefeohte fordan pe hé gefeoht and gewinn lufude on 
life. Sum man éac wees gehaten Mercurius on life, sé wees swyde facenfull 
and déah full snotorwyrde, swicol on dédum and on léasbregdum. Done 
macedon pa hedenan be heora getele éac heom t6 méran gode, and et 
wega geletum him lac offrodon oft and gelome purh déofles lare, and to 
héagum beorgum him brohton oft mistli¢e loflac. Dés gedwolgod wees 
arwurde éac betwux eallum h&denum on bam dagum, and hé is Odon 
gehaten 6drum naman on Denisce wisan. NU se¢gad sume ba Denisce men 
on heora gedwylde pet sé Iouis were, be hy bor hatad, Mercuries sunu, pe 
hi Odon namia6, ac hi nabba6 na riht, fordan pe wé rédad on bocum, ge 
on hébenum ge on cristenum, pet sé hetula Iouis t6 sddan is Saturnes 
sunu. And sum wif hatte Uenus, séo wes Ioues dohtor, and séo wees swa 
fal and swa fracod on galnysse bet hyre agen brodor wid hy gehemde, bees 
pe man séde, purh déofles lare, and 6a yfelan wurdiad pa hedenan éac for 
héalice fémnan. 
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Manege éac 6dre hepene godas weron mistlice fundene and éac swylée 
hzpene gydena on swydlicum wyrdmente geond middaneard mancynne to 
forwyrde, ac bas synd ba fyrmestan déh purh h&Genscipe getealde, béah de 
hy falice leofodon on worulde. And sé syrwienda déofol be 4 swicad embe 
mancyn gebrohte ba hedenan men on bam héalicon gedwylde pet hi swa 
fale him to godum gecuran pe heora fulan lust heom t6 lage sylfum gesettan 
and on unclennesse heora lif eal lyfedan pa hwile de hi weran. Ac sé bid 
geselig be eal swyl¢ oferhogad and done sddan Godd lufad and weordad be 
ealle bing gescop and geworhte. An is elmihtig God on brym hadum, peet is 
feeder and suna and halig gast. Ealle ba dry naman beféhd an godcund miht 
and is an éce God, waldend and wyrhta ealra gesceafta. Him symle sy lof 
and weordmynt in ealra worulda woruld 4 bitan ende. Amen. 


10. BOETHIUS AND THEODORIC 


Boethius (ca. 480-524 or 525) served as the chief civil officer under the rule of the 
Ostrogothic king Theodoric the Great, one of the earliest Germanic kings of Italy. 
Implicated in a plot against Theodoric of which he maintained his innocence, he was 
arrested and imprisoned. While awaiting execution he composed De consolatione 
philosophiae, in which he converses with a personified Lady Philosophy, who per- 
suades him of the vanity of worldly things and by exercising his reason lifts him 
from his misery over his reversal of fortune. In both of the manuscripts of the Old 
English translation of the Consolatio that survived to modern times it is indicated 
that King Alfred himself rendered the work into prose, and he subsequently re- 
worked some of the prose into verses corresponding to poetic passages in the Latin. 
Because just one of the two manuscripts contains the poetic passages, the other being 
entirely in prose, it can be seen that the poetry is generally a minimal recasting of the 
prose and asa result is rather unpoetic. The first metrum, however, stands out for its 
heroic diction, as an imaginative rendering of a prose passage that is itself an addi- 
tion to the work, explaining the historical circumstances of its composition. The 
second metrum, which corresponds to the opening passage of the Latin work, is less 
independent of the Old English prose, though the prose itself is rather a free ren- 
dering of the Latin. The poetic manuscript was severely damaged in the fire in the 
Cottonian library in 1731; fortunately, a transcript (J in the textual notes) made by 
Franciscus Junius (1591-1677) of the verse portions survives. For the purpose of 
comparison, the first three prose passages and the corresponding metra are pre- 
sented below. 


Prosa I 


On dére tide de Gotan of Sciddiu me&gde wid Romana rice gewin up 4- 
hofon, and mid heora cyningum, Reédgota and Eallerica weron hatne, 
Romane burig abrécon, and eall Italia rice peet is betwux bam muntum and 
Sicilia bam éalonde in anwald gerehton, and pa efter bam foresprecenan 
cyningum béodric féng to pam ilcan rice. Sé Déodri¢ wes Amulinga; hé 
wees cristen, péah hé on bam arrianiscan gedwolan purhwunode. Hé gehét 
Romanum his fréonds¢ipe, swa pet hi modstan heora ealdrihta wyrde béon. 
Ac hé ba gehat swide yfele gelzste, and swide wrade geendode mid maneg- 
um mane. bet wees toéacan ddrum unarimedum yflum pet hé Idhannes 
pone papan hét ofsléan. 

ba wes sum consul, pet wé heretoha hatad, Boetius wees gehaten; sé 
wees in boccreeftum and on woruldbéawum sé rihtwisesta. Sé ba ongeat pa 
manigfealdan yfel be sé cyning Déodri¢ wid bam cristenandome and wid 
pam Romaniscum witum dyde. Hé pa gemunde para édnessa and para eald- 
rihta be hi under bam caserum heefdon heora ealdhlafordum. ba ongan hé 
sméagan and leornigan on him selfum hu hé beet rice bam unrihtwisan 
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cyninge aferran mihte, and on ryhtgeléaffulra and on rihtwisra anwealde ge- 
bringan. Sende pa digellice erendgewritu t6 pam kasere to Constentino- 
polim, pr is Créca héahburg and heora cynestol, forbam sé kasere wees 
heora ealdhlafordcynnes; bedon hine beet hé him to heora cristendome and 
to heora ealdrihtum gefultumede. ba bet ongeat sé welhréowa cyning 
Déodric¢, pa hét hé hine gebringan on carcerne and périnne beltican. ba hit 
0a gelomp beet sé arwyrda on swa micelre nearanesse becom, pa wees hé swa 
micle swidor on his mde gedréfed swa his mod #r swidor to bam woruld- 
sélpum gewunod wees, and hé pa nanre frofre beinnan bam carcerne ne 
gemunde, ac hé geféoll niwol ofdune on pa flor, and hine astrehte swide 
unrot, and orméd hine selfne ongan wépan and bus singend cwe6: 


Prosa II 


Da liod pe ic wrecéa ged lustberlice song ic sceal nu héofiende singan, and 
mid swibe ungeradum wordum gesettan, péah i¢ ged hwilum gecdplice 
funde; ac i¢ nu wépende and gisciende ofgeradra worda misfo. Mé ablendan 
pas ungetréowan woruldselpa, and mé pa forlétan swa blindne on pis 
dimme hol and mé pa beréafodon zléere lustbernesse, pa 6a i¢ him efre 
betst truwode; pa wendon hi mé heora bec t6, and mé mid ealle from ge- 
witan. To hwon sceoldan, 1a, mine friend seggan beet ic geselig mon were? 
Hu meg sé béon geszlig, sé be on bam geselbum burhwunian ne mot? 


Prosa ITI 


ba ic pa pis lé0d, cweed Boetius, geomriende asungen heefde, ha com ber 
gan in to mé heofencund Wisdom, and pet min murnende mod mid his 
wordum gegrétte, and pus cwed: “Ht ne eart 6 sé mon be on minre scdle 
were aféd and gelered? Ac hwonon wurde pu mid bissum woruldsorgum 
pus swide geswenced? Buton i¢ wat beet bt heefst para wepna to hrade for- 
giten be i¢ bé &r sealde.” Da clipode sé Wisdom and cwed: “Gewitab nu 
awirgede woruldsorga of mines begenes méde, forpam gé sind ba m&stan 
sceaban. Letap hine eft hweorfan to minum larum.” Da éode sé Wisdom 
néar, cw Boetius, minum hréowsiendum gebohte, and hit swa niowul ba 
hweethwega up arérde; adrigde ba mines modes éagan, and hit fran blipum 
wordum hweeder hit oncnéowe his fosterméddor. Mid pam pe 6a beet Mod 
wid his bewende, pa gecnéow hit swide sweotele his 4gne médor; pet wees sé 
Wisdom de hit lange er tyde and lérde. Ac hit ongeat his lare swide to- 
torenne and swide tobrocene mid dysigra hondum, and hine pa fran ht beet 
gewurde. Da andwyrde sé Wisdom him and sé&de pet his gingran heefdon 
hine swa totorenne, ber bé&r hi teohhodon pet hi hine eallne habban 
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sceoldon. Ac hi gegaderiad monifeald dysig on dere fortruwunga and on 
pam gilpe, bitan heora hwelc eft to hyre bote gecirre. 

Da ongan sé Wisdom hréowsian for bas Modes tydernesse, and ongan 
pa giddian and bus cweé: “Eala, on hi grundléasum séade pet méd drigé, 
ponne hit bestyrmadé pisse worulde ungepwernessa, gif hit bonne forget his 
ahgen léoht, bzet is éce geféa, and dringd on ba fremdan bistro, pet sind 
woruldsorga, swa swa dis Mod nu déd. Nu hit nauht elles nat butan gnorn- 
unga.” 

ba sé Wisdom ha and séo Gesceadwisnes pis lé00 asungen hefdon, pa 
ongan hé eft sprecan and cwed to bam Mode: “Ic geséo bet pé is nu frofres 
mare pearf bonne unrotnesse. Forpan gif pu pé ofsceamian wilt bines ge- 
dwolan, bonne onginne i¢ bé sona beran and bringe mid mé t6 heofonum.” 
ba andsworode him pet unrote Méd and cwed: “Hweet, 1a, hweet, sint pis 
nu ba god and pa edléan pe pt ealne weg gehéte bam monnum pe pbé 
héorsumian woldan? Is pis nti sé cwide pe bt mé ged s&dest pet sé wisa 
Plato cwede, beet was bet nan anweald nére riht bitan rihtum péawum? 
Gesihst ba nia beet pa rihtwisan sint lade and forprycte, forpam hi binum 
willan woldan fulgan, and pa unryhtwisan seondan up ahafene burh heora 
wondeda and purh heora selflice? beet hi dy €6 mzgen heora unriht gewill 
fordbringan, hi sind mid gifum and mid gestréonum gefyrdrode. Forpam i¢ 
nt wille geornlice to Gode cleopian.” 


Metrum I 


Hit wes gearaii  deette Gotan éastan 

of Sciddia_ —_—sceldas le@ddon, 

préate gebrungon —_ péodlond monig, 75 
setton sudweardes _sigepéoda twa; 

Gotena rice  géarmélum wéox. 

Heefdan him gecynde _cyningas twégen, 

Reédgod and Aleri¢; _—rice gepungon. 

ba wes ofer Muntgiop —_— monig atyhted 80 
Gota gylpes full, — gide gelysted, 

folcgewinnes. | Fana hwearfode 

scir on sceafte. Scéotend pohton 

Italia _—_ealle gegongan, 

lindwigende. Hi geléstan swua 85 
efne from Muntgiop —_-00 bone méran wearod 

pér Sicilia  s&stréamum in, 

églond micel, — édel m&rsa0d. 
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Da wes Romana rice gewunnen, 


abrocen burga cyst;  beadurincum wees 
Rom gerymed. = Redgot and Alerié 
foron on det feesten; _—_‘fléah casere 


mid pam zbelingum ut on Grécas. 
Ne meahte pa séo wéalaf — wige forstandan 


Gotan mid guide; giomonna gestrion 
sealdon unwillum ébelweardas, 
halige das. | Wees gehweederes waa. 


béah wes magorinca mdd mid Grécum, 
gifhiléodfruman _lé&stan dorsten. 


Stéd brageon dam. = béod wees gewunnen 
wintra menigo, 00 bet wyrd gescraf 
pet be Déodri¢e —_— begnas and eorlas 
héran sceoldan. Wees sé heretéma 
Criste gecndden; _cyning selfa onfeng 
fulluhtbéawum. — Feegnodon ealle 
Romwarabearn _and him recene to 
frides wilnedon. _Hé him feeste gehét 


pet hyealdrihta 2lces mosten 

wyrde gewunigen on pére welegan byrig, 

denden God wuolde _ pet hé Gotena geweald 

agan méste. _ Hé beet eall aléag. 

Wes bem epelinge —_ Arrianes 

gedwolaléofre —_ bonne drihtnes @. 

Hét Idhannes, godne papan, 

héafde behéawon; _ nes Oeet heerli¢ ded. 

Eacbam wesunrim — ddres manes 

pet sé Gotafremede = godra gehwilcum. 
Dawes ricrasum on Romebyrig 

ahefen heretoga, —_hlaforde léof, 

penden cynestdle —  Créacas wioldon. 

beet wees rihtwis rin¢; nees mid Romwarum 

sincgeofa sella siddan longe. 

Hé wees for weorulde wis, | weordmynda georn, 

beorn boca gléaw; _—Boitius 

sé hele hatte sé bone hlisan gepah. 

Weshimongemynde méla gehwilce 

yfel and edwit —_ peet him eldéodge 

kyningas cyddon. |= Wes on Gréacas hold, 
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gemunde bara ara _and ealdrihta 
pe his eldran mid him ahton longe, 


lufan and lissa. Angan pa listum ymbe 
dencean pearflice, ht hé dider meahte 
Crécas oncerran, peet sé casere eft 


anwald oferhi §agan moste. 
Sende erendgewrit — ealdhlafordum 
dégeli¢e, | and hi for drihtne beed, 


ealdum tréowum, dzet hi eft to him 

comen on pa ceastre, _—‘léte Gréca witan 
redan Romwarum, __rihtes wyrde 

léte pone léodscipe. Da pa lare ongeat 
Déodri¢ Amuling, —_and pone begn oferféng, 
heht feestlice — folcgesidas 

healdon bone hererin¢. Wes him hréoh sefa, 
ege from 6am eorle. Hé hine inne heht 


oncarcernes __ cluster beltican. 

ba wes médsefa = miclum gedréfed 

Boetius. — Bréac longe &r 

wlencea under wolcnum; —_—+hé py wyrs meahte 
polian pa prage, — a hio swa pearl becom. 
Wes baormodeorl, are ne wénde, 
néonbam festene _frofre gemunde, 

ac hé neowol astreaht —_nider ofdtine 


féolon pa flore, —_ fela worda sprec, 
forpoht dearle; ne wénde bonan fre 
cuman of 6@m clammum. Cleopode to drihtne 
geOmran stemne, — gyddode pus: 
Metrum II 


Hweet, ic liodafela _lustlice geo 


sancon slum; __ nt s¢eal siofigende, 

wope geweged, — wreccea gidmor, 

singan sarcwidas. —_Mé pios siccetung hafad 
ageled, dés geocsa, pet ic ba ged ne meg 
gefegean swa fegre, _ béah ic fela gio ba 
sette sodcwida, —_ bonne i¢ on selum wees. 


Oftic nti miscyrre —_ ctide spre&ce, 
and péah unctiore zr hwilum fond. 
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Mé pas woruldselda —  welhwees blindne 

on disdimme hol _— dysine forléddon, 

and mépaberypton _rédes and frofre 

for heora untréowum, __ pe ic him fre betst 
truwian sceolde. Hi mé to wendon 

heora bacu bitere, —_ and heora blisse from. 
Forhwam wolde gé, — weoruldfrynd mine, 
secgan odde singan _— eet ic geselli¢ mon 
were on weorulde? — Ne synt ba word s6d, 
nt pa geseldane magon _ simle gewunigan. 


Metrum III 


ZEala, on ha grimmum and hi grundléasum 
séade swinced —_— beet sweorcende mdd, 
ponne hit pa strongan _stormas béatad 
weoruldbisgunga, bonne hit winnende 
his agen léoht = anforleted, 

and mid uua forgit —_ pone é¢an geféan, 
dringd on pa diostro — disse worulde, 
sorgum geswenced. = Swa is bissum nu 
mode gelumpen, nw hit mare ne wat 
for gode Godes_ _ button gnornunge 
fremdre worulde. —_ Him is frofre dearf. 


11. CONSTANTINE GOES TO BATTLE, FROM CYNEWULP’S ELENE 


Four poems in Old English contain concluding passages in which runes spell out the 
name Cynewulf (also spelt Cynwulf) and assert his authorship. The longest of these is 
Elene in the Vercelli Book, rendered from some recension of the Latin acta of Cyriac, the 
fourth-century bishop of Jerusalem. It is a version of the Invention of the Cross legend, in 
which the Empress Helena, mother of Constantine, travels to Jerusalem and recovers the 
cross on which Christ died. The translation corresponds fairly closely to some suriving 
Latin versions, but the opening passage (1-147), recounting Constantine’s vision of the 
cross and his subsequent battle with an invading host camped on the Danube, dilates 
considerably the spare narrative of the first chapter of the Latin, making use of a far 
greater variety of heroic diction than Cynewulf otherwise employs. The remainder of the 
present selection hews more closely to the source. 


ba wes agangen géara hwyrftum 
ta hundondpréo _geteled rimes, 


swylce .xxx.éac,  binggemearces, 

wintra for worulde, _ pees be wealdend God 

acenned weard, = cyninga wuldor, 5 
inmiddangeard —_ purh mennisc héo, 

sodfeestraléoht. ba wees syxte géar 


Constantines caserd6mes, 

peet hé Romwara in rice weard 

aheefen, hildfruma, — to heretéman. 10 
Wes sé lindhwata _— léodgeborga 

eorlum arfest. § delinges wéox 

rice under roderum. Hé wees rihtcyning, 

gudweard gumena. —_ Hine God trymede 

mérdum ond mihtum,  pethémanegumweard 15 

geond middangeard =mannum to hrdder, 

werbéodum t6 wrece, — syOdan wepen ahof 

wid hetendum. Him wees hild boden, 

wigeswoma. | Werod samnodan 

Htnaléode —_ ond Hrédgotan, 20 

foron fyrdhwate § Francan ond Higas. 

Weron hwate weras, 

gearwe tO gide. Garas lixtan, 

wridene welhlencan. |§ Wordum ond bordum 

hofon herecombol. —_- ba weeron heardingas 25 
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sweotole gesamnod __ ond eal sib geador. 
For folca gedryht. — Fyrdléod agol 


wulf on wealde, —_ weelrtine ne mad. 
Urigfedera _—_ earn sang ahdf, 
ladum on laste. — Lungre scynde 


ofer burgenta  _ beadubréata mest, 
hergum to hilde, — swylce Htina cyning 
ymbsittendra awer meahte 

abannan to beadwe _— burgwigendra. 


For fyrdamest.  Feédan trymedon 
éoredcestum, —_ pet on elfylce 
dearedlacende —_ on Danubie, 

steercedfyrhde, — staede wicedon 

ymb pees weeteres wylm; — werodes breahtme 
woldon R6mwara __ rice gepringan, 

hergum ahydan. ber weard Hina cyme 
cud ceasterwarum. ba sé casere heht 


ongéan gramum _— gudgelecan 

under earhfere  ofstum myclum 

bannan to beadwe, _ beran tt praece 
rincas under roderum. Weron Romware, 
secgas sigerOfe, sona gegearwod 
wepnum to wigge, _ béah hie werod l&sse 
heefdon to hilde ponne Hina cining; 
ridon ymb rofne, _ bonne rand dynede, 
campwudu clynede; _cyning préate for, 
herge to hilde. | Hrefen uppe gol, 

wan ond welfel. | Werod wes on tyhte. 
Hléopon hornboran, hréopan friccan, 
mearh moldantred. §Megen samnode, 
cafe to céase. § Cyning wees afyrhted, 
egsan geaclad, _—siddan elbéodige, 

Htna ond Hréda__shere scéawede, 

dzt hé on R6mwara _rices ende 

ymb bees weeteres steed werod samnode, 


meegen unrime. Modsorge weg 
Romwaracyning, —_rices ne wénde 
for werodléste,  heefde wigena to lyt, 
eaxlgestealna wid ofermeegene, 
hrora to hilde. | Here wicode, 
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eorlas ymb edeling, § égstréame néah 

on néaweste nihtlangne fyrst, 

pees be hie féonda gefeer _—_ fyrmest gesegon. 
ba weard on slépe _sylfum ztywed 

bam casere, per hé on cordre sweef, 

sigerofum gesegen  swefnes woma. 

buhte him wlitescyne on weres hade 

hwit ond hiwbeorht _heleda nathwyl¢ 

geywed anlicra _ ponne hé &r odde sid 


gesége under swegle. —_ Hé of slepe onbregd, 

eofurcumble bepeaht. —_ Him sé ar hrade, 

wlitig wuldres boda, —_ wid bingode 

ond be naman nemde— nihthelm toglad: 
“Constantinus, —_ heht bé cyning engla, 

wyrda wealdend, were béodan, 


dugudadryhten. Ne ondré&d bu 6é, 

déah pe elpéodige — egesan hw6pan, 
heardrehilde. bu to heofenum beseoh 

on wuldres weard, —_— ber 6U wrade findest, 
sigores tacen.” | Hé wees sna gearu 

purh pees halgan hes, —_—shrederlocan onspéon, 
up locade, swa him sé ar abéad, 

féle fridowebba. — Geseah hé freetwum beorht 
wliti wuldres tréo ofer wolcna hr6f, 

golde geglenged— gimmas lixtan; 

wees sé blacabéam _ bocstafum awriten, 
beorhte ond léohte: = “Mid pys béacne du 

on bam frécnan fere — féond oferswidesd, 


geletest 146 werod.” —_—ba peet léoht gewat, 
up sidode, — ond sé ar somed, 

on clénra gemang. Cyning wees by blidra 
ond bé sorgléasra, —_ secga aldor, 


on fyrhésefan, — burh pa feegeran gesyhd. 


Heht paonlice —-edelinga hléo, 

beorna béaggifa,  swa hé beet béacen geseah, 
heria hildfruma, —_ pet him on heofonum ér 
geiewed weard, — ofstum myclum, 
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Constantinus, — Cristes réde, 

tiréadig cyning,  tacen gewyréan. 

Heht paonthtan mid &rdege 

wigend wrecéan, ond wepenpreece 
hebban heorucumbul, _ ond pet halige tréo 
him beforan ferian on féonda gemang, 
beran béacen Godes. | Byman sungon 
hlude forhergum. —_Hrefn weorces gefeah, 
urigfedra earn sid behéold, 

welhréowra wig. Wulf sang ahof, 


holtes gehléda. —— Hildegesa stod. 
ber wees borda gebrec _ ond beorna geprec, 
heard handgeswing __ ond herga gring, 
syOdan héoearhfere rest métton. 
On bet fege folc flana scuras, 
garas ofer geolorand —_—on gramra gemang, 
hetend heorugrimme, hildeneédran, 
purh fingra geweald _ ford onsendan. 
Stopon stidhidige, stundum wrécon, 
br&con bordhredan, bil in dufan, 
prungon prechearde. ba wees puf hafen, 
segn for swéotum, _ sigeléod galen. 
Gylden grima, garas lixtan 
onherefelda. | He&dene grungon, 
féollon frideléase. Flugon insteepes 
Hina léode, _swa peet halige tréo 
areéranheht |= Romwara cyning, 
headofremmende. Wurdon heardingas 
wide towrecene. | Sume wig fornam. 
Sume unsofte —_ aldor generedon 
on pam hereside. Sume healfcwice 
flugon on festen _—_ ond feore burgon 
efter stanclifum,  stede weardedon 
ymb Danubie. Sume drené fornam 
onlagostréame _lifes zt ende. 

Da wes modigra_ meegen on luste, 
éhton elbéoda _— 00 beet #fen ford 
fram deeges orde. — Darodees¢ flugon, 
hildenédran. Héap wees gescyrded, 
ladralindwered. = Lythw6n becwom 
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Hunaherges _—iham eft anon. 
ba wes gesyne _ beet sige forgeaf 
Constantino —cyning elmihtig 
zt bam degweorce, domweordunga, 
rice under roderum, __ purh his réde tréo. 

Gewat baherigahelm ham eft banon, 
hide hrémig § —hild wes gesceaden— 
wigge geweordod. | Com ba wigena hléo 
pegna bréate — prydbold sécan, 
beadurofcyning —_ burga néosan. 
Heht pa wigenaweard _ ba wisestan 
snide to sionode, _ pa be snyttro creeft 
purh fyrngewrito —gefrigen heefdon, 
héoldon higebancum _heleda redas. 
Da bes fricggan ongan _folces aldor, 
sigerof cyning, — ofer sid weorod, 
were ber enig —_—-yldra odde gingra 
pe him t6 sdde — secggan meahte, 
galdrum cydan, —hweet sé god were, 
boldes brytta, “be pis his béacen wees 
be mé swa léoht odywde — ond mine léode generede 
tacna torhtost, ond mé tir forgeaf, 
wigspéd wid wradum, __ purh peet wlitige tréo.” 
Hio him ondsware enige ne meahton 
agifan togénes, —_né ful geare cudon 
sweotole gesecggan _—_— be bam sigebéacne. 

ba ba wisestan wordum cwedon 
for bam heremegene __ pet hit heofoncyninges 
tacen wére, ond pees twéo né&re. 
ba pet gefrugnon __ a burh fulwihte 
lerde weron, — him wees léoht sefa, 
ferhd geféonde, —_ péah hira féa weron, 
det hie forbamcasere cyan moston 
godspelles gife, ht sé gasta helm, 
inbrynesse brymme geweordad, 
acenned weard, — cyninga wuldor, 
ond hiion galgan weard —- Godes agen bearn 
ahangen forhergum —_ heardum witum; 
alysde léoda bearn _ of locan déofla, 
geomre gastas, ond him gife sealde 
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purh pa ilcan gesceaft pe him geywed weard 

sylfum on gesyhde, _sigores tacen, 

wid béoda preece; — ond ht dy priddan dege 

of byrgenne —_ beorna wuldor 

of déade aras, — dryhten ealra 

heleda cynnes, — ond to heofonum astah. 
Dus gléawlice  — gastgerynum 

seegdon sigerofum, — swa fram Siluestre 

lérde weron. At bam sé léodfruma 

fulwihte onfeng — ond beet ford gehéold 

on his dagana tid, — dryhtne to willan. 


12. VAINGLORY 


The source of the poem Vainglory in the Exeter Book is either the initial chapter of the so- 
called enlarged Regula canonicorum ‘Rule for Canons’ of Chrodegang of Metz (d. 766), of 
which an Old English translation is to be found in a Cambridge manuscript, or (as argued 
by Trahern 1975) the source used by Chrodegang, a Latin sermon for monks by Caesarius 
of Arles (d. 542). At the start of the Regula is quoted Luke 18:14 about how the one who 
exalts himself will be humbled, and the one who abases himself will be raised up (corre- 
sponding to ll. 52-6 of the poem). Chrodegang then calls the proud man the devil’s child 
and the humble man God’s own son, a contrast which the poet takes as his controlling 
theme. The poem is remarkable for how it transforms this unpromising sententious mate- 
rial into a composition in high heroic style, with boasting of wine-emboldened warriors, 
all couched in frequently exotic diction. 


Hweet, mé frod wita on fyrndagum 


seegde, snottor ar, | sundorwundra fela. 

Wordhord onwréah ___ witgan larum 

beorn boca gléaw, —_ bodan ércwide, 

beet ic sodlice — sipban meahte 5 
ongitan bi bam gealdre = Godes agen bearn, 

wilgest on wicum, ond bone wacran swa some, 
scyldum bes¢yredne, —_ on ges¢ead witan. 

bet meg eghwylémon _—éabe gepencan, 

sé be hine ne leted on pas lénan tid 10 


amyrran his gemyndum = mddes gélsan 

ond on his degrime —__druncen to rice, 

ponne monige béod = meepelhégendra, 

wlonce wigsmipas  winburgum in, 

sittab et symble,  sodgied wrecad, 15 
wordum wrixlad, — witan fundiap 

hwyl¢ zscstede _— inne in recede 

mid werum wunige, — bonne win hweted 

beornes bréostsefan.  Breahtem stiged, 

cirm on corpre, cwide s¢ralletab 20 
missenlice. Swa béob médsefan 

dalum gedéled, _—_ sindon dryhtguman 

ungelice. | Sum on oferhygdo 

prymme pringed; _ printed him in innan 
ungemedemad mod; _sindan to monige pet. 25 
Bid pet efponca __ eal gefylled 
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feondes fligepilum,  facensearwum; 
breodad hé ond belced, —_—-bdd his sylfes 
swibor micle _ bonne sé sella mon, 

penced peet his wise  welhwam pince 

eal unforctp. Bip pees Oper swice, 

ponne hé bees facnes _fintan scéawad. 
Wren¢ep hé ond blencep, = worn gepencep 
hinderhéca, _hygegar léted, 

scirum scéotep. Hé pa s¢cylde ne wat 
fehpe gefremede, __féop his betran, 

eorl fore efstum,  leted inwitflan 

brecan bone burgweal, — pe him bebéad meotud 
peet hé beet wigsteal = wergan scealde, 


siteb symbelwlonc, — searwum léted, 

wine geweged, —_ word ut faran, 

preefte pringan, = prymme gebyrmed, 

efeestum onéled, —_ oferhygda ful, 

nibum, nearowren¢cum. Nt pt cunnan meaht, 
gifpupyslicne — begn gemittest 

wunian in wicum, — wite bé be bissum 


féawum fordspellum pet pet bip feondes bearn 
flesce bifongen, hafad fréte lif, 
grundfusne gest | Gode orfeormne, 
wuldorcyninge. — bzet sé witga song, 
gearowyrdig guma, _—_ ond peet gyd awreec: 

“Sé be hine sylfne _in pa slipnan tid 
purh oferhygda _—_ up ahlened, 


ahefed héahmédne, _ sé sceal héan wesan 
efter néosipum, __ niber gebiged, 
wunian witum fest, | wyrmum beprungen.” 


beet wes gearait in Godes rice 
peette midenglum _ oferhygd astag, 


widmere gewin. | Wroht ahofan, 

heardne heresip, — heofon widledan, 
forsawan hyrasellan, —_ pa hi to swice bohton 
ondpbrymcyning —_ péodenstoles 

ricne beryfan, —_ swa hit ryht ne wes, 

ond bonne gesettan —on hyra sylfra dom 
wuldres wynlond. —_ beet him wige forstod 


feeder frumsceafta;  weard him séo feohte to grim. 
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Donne bid bam oprum _ungelice 
sé be héroneorpan = éadmdd leofad, 
ond wib gesibbra gehwone _simle healded 
fréode onfolce —_ ond his féond lufad, 70 
béah be hé him abylgnesse _ oft gefremede 
willum in pisse worulde. Sé mot wuldres dréam 
in haligrahyht —_ heonan astigan 
on engla eard. Ne bip pam Oprum swa, 
sé be on ofermédum — eargum dédum 75 
leofab inleahtrum; _ ne béod pa léan gelic 
mid wuldorcyning. | Wite pé be bissum, 
gif bu éadmodne __ eorl geméte, 
pbegn on béode, —_ bam bid simle 
gest Segeederad, | Godes agen bearn, 80 
wilsum in worlde, gif mé sé witega ne léag. 
Forpon wé sculon ahy¢gende _helo redes 
gemunaninméde mela gehwylcum 
pone sélestan _—sigora waldend. 
Amen. 
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13. SOUL AND BopDyY II 


A recurrent motif in medieval literature is of the condemned soul returning to berate its 
moldering corpse. It occurs in homilies in both the Vercelli and Blickling collections and 
in some Latin sermons going back to early times (see Calder & Allen 1976: 40-50), as well 
as in later medieval literature. It was deemed weighty enough to merit versification in the 
form of the present poem, found in the Exeter Book. Another copy, Soul and Body I, 
diverging in many details from this one and appending the fragmentary, grateful address 
of a saved soul to its body, appears in the Vercelli Book. 


Huru, dzs behofab _—heelepa eghwyl¢ 
peet hé his sawle sid _sylfa bewitige, 
hu pet bid déopli¢ —_ ponne sé déad cymes, 
asundrad pa sibbe, — pa be er somud weron, 
5 li¢ondsawle. _—_ Long bid sippan 
pet sé gestnimed — et Gode sylfum 
swa wite swa wuldor, swa him in worulde &r 
efne bet eordfet er geworhte. 
Sceal sé géstcuman gehbum hrémig, 
10 symleymb seofonniht —— sawle findan 
ponelichoman __ pe héo &r longe weg, 
préo hund wintra, 
bitan erwyrce = éce dryhten, 
zlmihtig God, —_ ende worlde. 
15 Cleopad ponne swa ¢earful _caldan reorde, 
spriced grimlice gest t6 bam diste: 
“Hweet druge bu, dréorga? = To hwon dreahtest bu mé? 
Eorpan fylnes _ eal forweornast, 
lames gelicnes. — Lyt bt gepdhtes 
20 t6 won pinre sawle sid sibpan wurde, 
sippan héo of lichoman _léded were. 
Hweet, wite bi mé, werga. Hweet, bu huru wyrma gifl 
lyt gepohtes, _—ht pis is long hider, 
ond bépurhengel —ufan of roderum 
25 sawleonsende __ purh his sylfes hond 
meotud elmihtig, of his megenbrymme, 
ond bé pa gebohte _ bléde py halgan, 
ondbtmépyheardan _hungre gebunde 
ond geheftnadest _helle witum. 
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Eardode ic bé ininnan. _—_—No ic bé of meahte, 
flesce bifongen, ond mé firenlustas 
pine geprungon, —_ pet mé puhte ful oft 
pet were pritig § ptsend wintra 
to binum déaddege. Hweet, i¢ uncres gedales bad 
earfodlice. | Nis ni sé ende t6 god. 

Were bi pé wiste wlonc —_ ond wines seed, 
brymful punedest, —_ ond i¢ ofpyrsted wes 
Godes lichoman, _géstes drinces. 
ber bt bonne hogode _hér on life, 
penden i¢ bé in worulde —_ wunian sceolde, 
peet ba were purh flésc —_ ond purh firenlustas 
stronge gestyred — ond gestapelad purh mec, 
ond ic wes gestonbé — from Gode sended, 
néfre bt mé swa heardra helle wita 
néd gearwode __ purh pinra néoda lust. 
Séealt bi ni hweepre minra gescenta scome browian 
on pam miclan dege, = ponne monna cynn 
séancenda __ ealle gegeedrad. 

Ne eart bi nt pon léofre  néngum lifgendra, 
menn to gemeccan, né medder né feeder, 
né néngum gesibbra, —_ bonne sé swearta hrefn, 
sippan ic anaofbé _—_ ut sibade 
purh pees sylfeshond __ pe i¢ er onsended wes. 
Ne magon bé nt heonanadon _shyrste pa réadan, 
né gold né sylfor —né pinra goda nan, 
achér sculon abidan _ ban biréafod, 
besliten seonwum, ond pé pin sawl sceal 
minum unwillan oft gesécan, 
wemman mid wordum, swa bt worhtest to mé. 


Eart bt dumb ond déaf, ne sindan pine dréamas wiht. 


Séeal i¢ bé nihtes sepéah — nyde gesé¢an, 
synnum gesargad, _— ond eft sona from dé 
hweorfan on honcréd, —_ bonne halege menn 
Gode lifgendum _lofsong dod, 

sécan bahamas __ pe bt mé &r scrife, 

ond pa arléasan _—eardungst6we, 

ond bé sculon moldwyrmas —s monige ¢céowan, 
seonowum beslitan swearte wihte, 

gifre ond gredge. Ne sindon pine geahpe wiht, 
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pa bt héronmoldan monnum éawdest. 
Forpon pé were selle swipe micle 
ponne pé weran ealle —eorpan spéde, 
butan bu hy gedelde — dryhtne sylfum, 
per pt wurde et frumsceafte fugel  obbe fisc on se, 
odde eorpan néat &tes tiolode, 
feldgongende _ feoh biitan snyttro, 
ge on wéstenne — wildra déora 
pet grimmeste, ber swa God wolde, 
ge béah bu were wyrmcynna _ pet wyrreste, 
ponne pt efreon moldan _mon gewurde, 
oppe @fre fulwihte — onfon sceolde, 
ponne pu foruncba — ondwyrdan scealt 
on pam miclan dege, — ponne eallum monnum bé06 
wunde onwrigene, —_ ba be in worulde er 
firenfullemenn — fyrn geworhton. 
Donne wile dryhten sylf  dé&da gehyran 
ztealramonna gehwam — mies reorde, 
wunde, wiperléan. Ac hweet wilt bt ber 
ondomdege — dryhtne secgan? 
bonne ne bid nénig to pes lytel lid on lime geweaxen, 
pet bt ne scyle for eghwyl¢ = anra onsundran 
ryht agieldan, donne rébe bid 
dryhten et dome. Ac hweet do wit unc, 
ponne hé unc hafad geedbyrded _opre sibe? 
Sculon wit bonne etsomne __ sibpan briican 
swylcrayrmba = swa bi. unc ér s¢rife.” 
Firenap bus beet fleschord, —_ sceal bonne féran on weg, 
sécan helle grund, —_nales heofondréamas, 
dedum gedréfed. _—_Liged dist ber hit wees, 
ne meg him ondsware enige secgan, 
népbéer édringe e#nge gehatan 
geste geomrum, _— géoce ope frofre. 
Bip pet héafod tohliden, —_ honda tdleopode, 
geaflas toginene, | goman toslitene, 
seonwe béod asogene, — swéora bicowen; 
rib réafia6 —_ rébe wyrmas, 
drincad hlopum hra, heolfres burstge. 
Bid séo tunge totogen _—on tyn healfe 
hungrum to hropor. —_—- Forpon héo ne meg hors¢lice 
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wordum wrixlan _—_ wid pone wergan gest. 
Gifer hatte sé wyrm, pam pa geaflas béod 
nédle scearpran. Sé genéped td 

érestealra on bam eordscrefe; 

hé pa tungan totyho — ond pa topas burhsmyho, 
ond pa éagan burhited —ufon on beet héafod 
ond to etwelan  dprum gerymed, 

wyrmum to wiste, bonne bib pet werge 

lic acdlad _—paet hé longe &r 

werede mid wedum. Bid bonne wyrmes giefl, 
etoneorpan. bet meg eghwylcum 

men to gemyndum —= médsnotterra. 
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14. A SELECTION OF RIDDLES FROM THE EXETER BOOK 


Latin aenigmata were a standard part of the monastic curriculum, in part as a way to 
teach Latin metrics. Aldhelm (639-709) composed a hundred in imitation of the Latin 
aenigmata of Symphosius, and several Englishmen followed suit. Although most of these 
Anglo-Latin compositions are of a devout nature, some are of a sort to entertain students, 
being devoted to ordinary objects and fantastic creatures. Nearly all the vernacular rid- 
dles, which are anonymous, are contained in the Exeter Book. They are plainly inspired 
by Latin models, and two (35 and 40) are in fact translations of Aldhelm’s riddles. But the 
riddles in Old English have a character all their own, most with no known Latin parallels, 
and occasionally suggesting a ribald solution as a way to distract the solver from the actu- 
al one. No solutions are provided in the manuscript, though in some cases a rune suggest- 
ing the first letter of the solution is to be found adjacent to a riddle. As a consequence, the 
correct solution in many instances must remain in doubt. For each riddle below, the most 
probable solution is indicated in the notes. The riddle numbers are those assigned by 
Krapp & Dobbie 1931-53. 


5. 
I¢ eom anhaga iserne wund, 
bille gebennad, — beadoweorca seed, 
ecgum wérig. — Oft ic wig séo, 
frécne feohtan. _—_ Frofre ne wéne, 


5 pbetmégéoccyme  gtdgewinnes, 
er ic mid eldum eal forwurde, 
ac me¢ hnossiad homera lafe, 


heardecg, heoroscearp, | hondweorc smiba, 
bitadin burgum; _ ic abidan sceal 
10 lapragemotes. Nefre lececynn 


on folcstede —_findan meahte, 

para be mid wyrtum —_ wunde gehelde, 
acméecgadolg éacen weordad 

purh déadslege § dagum ond nihtum. 


6. 
Me¢ gesette sod —_— sigora waldend 
Crist to compe. Oft i¢ cwice beerne, 
unrimucyn — eorban getenge, 
nete mid nibe, swa ic him no hrine, 


5 bonne mec min fréa _feohtan hatep. 
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Hwilum ic monigra_ —s mod Aréte, 
hwilum ic fréfre ba i¢ @r winne on 
feorran swipe; _ hi bes féladé péah, 
swylce bes Opres, — bonne ic eft hyra 
ofer déop gedréag _— drohtad béte. 


7. 


Hregl min swigad _— bonne ic hrisan trede, 
obpe pa wic buge, — ope wado dréfe. 
Hwilum mec ahebbad _ofer hzelepa byht 
hyrste mine, —_ ond béos héa lyft, 

ond me¢ bonne wide ___wolcna strengu 


ofer folc byred. — Fraetwe mine 
swogad hlide ond swinsiad, 
torhte singad, — bonne i¢ getenge ne beom 


flode ond foldan, _—_férende gest. 


8. 
I¢ burh mip sprece mongum reordum, 
wrencum singe, — wrixle geneahhe 
héafodwope, _hliide Ccirme, 
healde mine wisan, hléopre ne mipe, 
eald efensceop, — eorlum bringe 
blisse in burgum, —_ ponne i¢ bigendre 
stefne styrme; __ stille on wicum 


sittad swigende. Saga hweet ic hatte, 
be swa scirenige  scéawendwisan 
hlade onhyrge, — heelebum bodige 
wilcumena fela  wobe minre. 


9. 


Mec onpissum dagum _—_ déadne ofgéafun 
feeder ond médor; ne wees mé feorh pa gén, 
ealdor in innan. ba mec an ongon, 

welhold mége, | wédum pecéan, 

héold ond freopode, —_ hléosceorpe wrah 

swé arlice swa hire agen bearn, 


op peet ic under scéate, swa min gesceapu weron, 
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ungesibbum weard _—Eacen geste. 
Meé¢ séo fripemeg __ fedde sippan, 


op peet i¢ Awéox, — widdor meahte 
sipas asettan. Héo heefde swesra py les 
sunaonddohtra, py héo swa dyde. 
10. 
Neb wees min on nearwe, ond i¢ neopan weetre, 
flode underflowen, _firgenstréamum 
swibe besuncen, = ond on sunde awox 
ufan ypum beaht, anum getenge 
lipendum wuda _lice mine. 
Heefde feorh cwico _ a ic of fedmum cwom 
brimes ond béames_ _ on blacum hregle; 
sume weron hwite hyrste mine, 
pa meé lifgende _lyft upp ahof, 
wind of wege, sippan wide beer 
ofer seolhbabo. Saga hweet ic hatte. 
12. 
Fotum ic fére, —_ foldan slite, 
gréne wongas, _ penden i¢ gést bere. 
Gif mé feorhlosad, _feeste binde 
swearte Wéalas, — hwilum sellan men. 
Hwilum ic déorum drincan selle 
beorne of bosme, — hwilum mec bryd trieded 
felawlonc fotum, — hwilum feorran broht 


wonfeax Wale —_ weged ond pyd, 

dol druncmennen deorcum nihtum, 

weted in wetre, | wyrmed hwilum 

feegre to fyre; | méon feedme sticap 

hygegalan hond, — hwyrfed geneahhe, 

swifed mé geond sweartne. Saga hweet ic hatte, 
pe iclifgende _lond réafige, 

ond efter déabe = dryhtum peowige. 


13. 


I¢ seah turftredan, .x. weéron ealra, 
vi. gebr6por ond hyra sweostor mid; 


Oft ic sceal wib wage winnan 
somod wid pam seecce fremman, 
eorpan ypum peaht; _—mé bip sé épel fremde. 

Ic béom strong bes gewinnes _ gif ic stille weorbe; 
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hefdon feorg cwico. _ Fell hongedon 
sweotol ond gesyne _—_ on seles wege 
anra gehwylces. | Ne wees hyra engum py wyrs, 


né side by sarra, —_ béah hy swa sceoldon 
réafe birofene, rodra weardes 
meahtum aweahte, §mutpum slitan 


haswe bléde. = Hreegl bid geniwad 
bam be er fordcymene _freetwe léton 
li¢gan on laste, | gewitan lond tredan. 


14. 


Ic wees wepenwiga. Nua mec wlonc beced 
geong hagostealdmon __ golde ond sylfore, 
woum wirbogum. |= Hwilum weras cyssad, 
hwilum ic tohilde —_— hléopre bonne 
wilgehléban,  hwilum wy¢g byrep 
mec ofer mearce,  hwilum merehengest 
fered ofer flodas _—_ freetwum beorhtne, 
hwilum megéa sum _—minne gefylled 
bdsm béaghroden. = Hwilum i¢ on bordum séeal, 
heard, héafodléas, —_ behlyped licgan, 
hwilum hongige —_ hyrstum freetwed, 


wlitig on wage, ber weras drincad, 
fréolic fyrdsceorp. § Hwilum folcwigan 
on wicge wegad, —_ bonne i¢ winde sceal 


sincfag swelgan _— of sumes bosme; 

hwilum i¢ gereordum _rincas ladige 
wlonce to wine; hwilum wrapum sceal 
stefne minre —_ forstolen hreddan, 

flyman féondsceapan. Frige hweet i¢ hatte. 


16. 


gif mé bes toseled, hi béod swibran bonne ic, 
ond meé slitende _sona flymad, 
willad opfergan _peet ic fribian sceal. 


ond wip winde feohtan, 
ponne i¢ sécan gewite 
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Ichim pet forstonde _ gif min steort bolad 
ond me¢ stipne wip stanas moton 
feeste gehabban. _ Frige hweet i¢ hatte. 


21. 


Neb is min niberweard; _néol ic fére 
ond be grunde grefe,  geonge swa mé wisad 
har holtes feond, —_ ond hlaford min 
woh fered, —_ weard eet steorte, 

wrigab on wonge, — weged mec ond pyd, 
sawep on swed min. _I¢ snypige ford, 
brungen of bearwe, _ bunden creefte, 
wegen on wegne, —_ heebbe wundra fela; 
mé bib gongendre _ gréne on healfe 

ond min swe sweotol sweart on Opre. 
Mé burh hryég wrecen _— hongab under 


anorponcpil, oper on héafde, 
feest ond fordweard. _ Fealleb on sidan 
pet ic topum tere, _— gif mé teala benap 


hindeweardre, __ peet bib hlaford min. 


23. 


Agofisminnoma _ eft onhwyrfed; 

i¢eom wretli¢ wiht on gewin sceapen. 
Ponne i¢ onbige, ond mé on bosme fared 
etrenonga, ic béom eall gearo 

peet ic mé pet feorhbealo _feor Aswape. 
Sippan mé sé waldend, sé mé beet wite gescop, 
leopo forleted, ic béo lengre bonne &r, 
op peet ic spete, spilde geblonden, 

ealfelo attor beet i¢ ror géap. 

Ne togonged bes = gumena hwylcum, 
enigum éabe _ peet ic ber ymb sprice, 
gifhinehrined _— pet mé of hrife fléoged, 
pet bone mandrin¢é megne gecéapab, 
fullwer feeste ‘fore sine. 

Nelle i¢ unbunden = nigum hyran 

nympe searoséled. Saga hweet ic hatte. 
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24, 
I¢ eom wunderlicu wiht, | wrgsne mine stefne, 
hwilum beorce swahund, —_ hwilum bléte swa gat, 
hwilum gréde swa gos, —_ hwilum gielle swa hafoc, 


hwilum ic onhyrge —_ pone haswan earn, 
gudfugles hléopor, —_ hwilum glidan reorde 


mupe geméne, hwilum méwes song, 
pér i¢ glado sitte. -X+mec nemnao, 
swylce:F-ond-k- — F - fullested, 
-N-ond-|.. Nu i¢ haten eom 


swa pa siex stafas  sweotule bécnab. 


25. 


I¢ eom wunderlicu wiht, — wifum on hyhte, 
néahbiendum nyt; néngum scebbe 
burgsittendra, | nympe bonan anum. 

Stapol min is stéaphéah; —_ stonde i¢ on bedde, 
neopan rih nathwer. Néped hwilum 
fulcyrtenu _—ceorles dohtor, 

mddwionc méowle, _ pet héo on me¢ griped, 
re&se6 mec on réodne, réafad min héafod, 
feged me¢ on festen. —_ Félep sona 

mines gemotes,  séo be mec nearwad, 

wif wundenlocc. Wet bid bet éage. 


26. 


Meé feondasum _féore besnypede, 
woruldstrenga binom, wétte sippan, 
dyfde on wetre,  dyde eft ponan, 
setteonsunnan, per ic swibe beléas 
hérum pam pe ic heefde. | Heard mec sipban 
snao seaxses ecg, sindrum begrunden; 
fingras féoldan, | ond me¢ fugles wyn 
geondstréd dropum, __ spyrede geneahhe, 
ofer brinne brerd —_ béamtelge swealg, 
stréames dzle, stop eft on mec, 

sipade sweartlast. | Me¢ sippan wrah 
heeled hléobordum, hyde bepenede, 
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gierede mec mid golde; _— forpon mé gliwedon 
wretlic weorc smiba, —_ wire bifongen. 
Nupageréno _ ond sé réada telg 

ond pba wuldorgesteald = wide mé&re 
dryhtfolca helm, _ nales dol wite. 

Gif min bearn wera brtcan willad, 

hy béod py gesundran _ ond py sigefeestran, 
heortum by hwetran _ ond py hygeblibran, 
ferpe py frodran, —_ habbab fréonda py ma, 
swesra ond gesibbra, —_ sopra ond godra, 
tilra ond getréowra, _ ba hyra tyr ond éad 
éstum ycad_ ~—ond hy arstafum, 

lissum bile¢gad ond hi lufan fepmum 
feeste clyppad. _— Frige hweet i¢ hatte, 
nibpum t6 nytte. |§ Nama min is mé&re, 
helepum gifre ond halig sylf. 


27. 


I¢ eom weord werum, wide funden, 
brungen of bearwum __ ond of beorghleobum, 
ofdenum ondofdinum. Deges me¢ wegun 
fepre on lifte, feredon mid liste 

under hrofes hléo. Heeled me¢ sippan 
bapedan in bydene. = Nu i¢ eom bindere 

ond swingere, | sOna weorpe 

esne td eorpan, = hwilum ealdne ceorl. 

Sona pet onfinded, — sé be mec fehd ongéan, 
ond wid megenpisan minre genested, 

peet hé hrycge sceal _—ihriisan sé¢an, 
gifhéunredes er ne geswiced, 


strengo bistolen, strong on spr&ce, 
meegene binumen; nah his modes geweald, 
fota néfolma. —_ Frige hweet i¢ hatte, 


de oneorpan swa _ esnas binde, 
dole efter dyntum __ be deeges léohte. 
29. 


I¢ wiht geseah  wundorlice 
hornum bitwéonum _hipe lédan, 
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lyftfeet leohtlic, —_ listum gegierwed, 

hupe to bam hame __ of bam heresibe; 

walde hyre on pére byrig —_— bur atimbran, 
searwum asettan, gif hit swa meahte. 

Da cwOom wundorlicu wiht ofer wealles hrof, 
séo is eallum cud eordbtendum, 

ahredde babahtpe — ond to ham bedraf 
wreccan ofer willan, | gewat hyre west ponan 
fehpum feran, —_ ford Onette. 

Dist stonc to heofonum, —_ déaw féol on eorpan, 
niht ford gewat. Neénig sippan 

wera gewiste bere wihte sid. 


31. 


Is bés middangeard = missenlicum 

wisum gewlitegad,  wrettum gefraetwad. 
I¢ seah selli¢ ping — singan on recede; 

wiht wes nower = werum on gemonge 

sio hefde westum = wundorlicran. 
Niberweard — wees neb hyre, 

fétondfolme _ fugele gelice; 

no hwepre fléogan meg _né fela gongan, 
hweepre fépegéorn —_ fremman onginned, 
gecorencreftum,  cyrred geneahhe 
oftond gelome — eorlum on gemonge, 
sited zt symble, — séles bidep, 

hwonne érest héo crefthyre  cypan mote 
werum on wonge. Né héo ber wiht biged 
pes be him zt blisse — beornas habbad. 
Déor domes georn, —_ hio dumb wunad; 
hweepre hyreisonfote — feger hléopor, 
wynlicu wodgiefu. Wretli¢ mé pinced 
hi séo wiht meege = wordum lacan 

purh fot neopan, _fraetwed hyrstum. 


Hafad hyre on halse, _— bonne hio hord warad, 
baru, béagum deall, —_ brdpor sine, 
meg mid megne. — Micel is to hy¢genne 


wisum wooboran, hweet sio wiht sie. 
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33. 


Wiht cwom efter wége — wretlicu liban, 
cymli¢ from céole —_—cleopode to londe, 
hlinsade hlide; —_—hleahtor wees gryreli¢, 


egesful onearde, —_ eCge we ron scearpe. 
Wes hio hetegrim hilde to s#we, 
biter beadoweorca; _ bordweallas grof, 
heardhipende, _hetertine onbond, 


seegde searocreeftig  ymb hyre sylfre gesceaft: 
“Ismin mddor = mzgda cynnes 


pees déorestan, — beet is dohtor min, 
éacenuploden, — swa beet is eldum cup, 
firum on folce, —_ beet séo on foldan sceal 


onealralondagehwam _lissum stondan.” 


34. 


Ic wiht geseah _—iin wera burgum, 

séo peet feoh feded.  Hafad fela topa; 

nebb bip hyre zt nytte, niperweard gonged, 
hiped holdlice — ond to ham tyhd, 

wepbed geond weallas, — wyrte séced; 

aa héo pa finded, _— a pe feest ne bib; 

leted hio pa wlitigan, | wyrtum feeste, 
stillestondan —_ on stabolwonge, 


beorhte blican, — blowan ond growan. 
35. 
Meé sé weta wong, wundrum fréorig, 


ofhisinnabe _— erist cende. 

Ne wat i¢ mec beworhtne ___ wulle flysum, 

herum pburh héahcreft,  hygeponcum min. 
Wundene mé ne béod wefle, —_né ic wearp hafu, 
né burh préata gebreecu _— breed mé ne hlimmed, 
néztméhrttende _hrisil scribed, 

némec ohwonan __sceal 4m cnyssan. 

Wyrmas me¢ ne awefan wyrda creftum, 

babe geolo godwebb _—_— geatwum freetwad. 

Wile mec mon hwepre sepéah —_ wide ofer eorpan 
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hatan forhelepum —_hyhtlic gewede. 


Saga sodcwidum, — searoboncum gléaw, 
wordum wisfest,  hweet bis gewede sy. 
36. 


I¢ wiht geseah on wege féran, 

séo wes wretlice | wundrum gegierwed. 
Hefde féowere fét under wombe 

ond ehtuwe 


monn:-h-w- M-: wiif-m-x-1-kfwf- hors: qxxs- 


ufon on hrycge; 
hefde ti fipru _—_— ond twelf éagan 
ond siex héafdu. Saga hweet hio were. 
For flodwegas; _ ne wees beet na fugul ana, 
ac ber wes eghwylces — anra gelicnes 
horses ond monnes, _hundes ond fugles, 
ond éac wifes wlite. bu wast, gif bt const, 
to gesecganne _— eet wé s6d witan, 
hi pé&re wihte —_ wise gonge. 


38. 


I¢ pa wiht geseah = wepnedcynnes, 
geogudmyrpe gredig; him on gafol forlét 
ferdfripende — feower wellan 

scire scéotan, on gesceap péotan. 

Mon mapelade, _— sé be mé geseegde: 

“Séo wiht, gif hio gedyged, — duina briced; 
gif hé tobirsted, —_ binded cwice.” 


42. 
I¢seah wyhte —_- wretlice twa 
undearnunga _ute plegan 
hzmedlaces; hwitloc anféng, 
wlanc under wedum, __ gif aes weorces spéow, 
femne fyllo. _I¢ on flette mag 
burh runstafas rincum secgan, 
pam pe bé¢ witan,  béga zetsomne 


naman para wihta. beer sceal Nyd wesan 
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twéga Oper _—_ ond sé torhta AEs¢ 
ananlinan, Acas twégen, 

Heegelas swa some. = Hwylc¢ pes hordgates 
cegan creefte  paclamme onléac, 

pe pa rédellan wid rynemenn 

hygefeeste héold, — heortan bewrigene 
orponcbendum?  Niuis undyrne 

werum et wine hipa wihte mid is, 
héanmode twa, _hatne sindon. 


44, 


Wretlic hongad _ bi weres béo, 

fréan under scéate. _—- Foran is pyrel. 

Bid stip ondheard, _stede hafad godne; 
ponne séesne _ his agen hregl 

ofer cnéo hefed, —_ wile pzet cube hol 
mid his hangellan _héafde grétan 

pet héefenlang er _ oft gefylde. 


45. 


Ic on wincle gefregn  weaxan nathweet, 
pindan ond punian, —_ pecene hebban; 
on bet banléase __ bryd grapode, 
hygewlonchondum, _hregle peahte 
prindende bing —_ béodnes dohtor. 


46. 


Weer set et wine — mid his wifum twam 
ond his twégen suno __ ond his twa dohtor, 
swase gesweostor, ond hyra suno twégen, 
fréolico frumbearn; _ feeder wees berinne 
para epelinga e&ghweedres mid, 

éam ondnefa. _—_Ealra weron fife 

eorla ond idesa _insittendra. 


47. 


Modde word fret.  Mé beet puhte 
wretlicu wyrd, pa i¢ beet wundor gefreegn, 
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pet sé wyrm forswealg wera gied sumes, 
péofin bystro, — brymfeestne cwide 

ond pees strangan stabol. Steelgiest ne wees 
wihte by gléawra be hé bam wordum swealg. 


50. 


Wigaisoneorban = wundrum acenned 
dryhtum to nytte, of dumbum twam 
torht atyhted, — bone on téon wiged 

feond his féonde. _ Forstrangne oft 

wif hine wrid; ——-hé him wel héred, 
béowab him gepwere, gif him begniad 
meged ond me¢gas mid gemete ryhte, 
fédad hine feegre;  hé him fremum stéped 
lifeonlissum. Léanad grimme 

pe hine wloncne __weorban léted. 


51. 


I¢ seah wretlice  wuhte féower 

samed sipian; — swearte weran lastas, 
swabu swibe blacu. Swift wees on fore, 
fuglum framra; _fléag on lyfte, 
déafunder ype. = Dréag unstille 
winnende wiga —_ sé him weegas técnep 
ofer feted gold —féower eallum. 


10 


213 


15. DREAM OF THE ROOD 


This poem is highly original in a variety of ways. It is the earliest European vernacular 
dream vision, a genre that was not widely popular until the fourteenth century, although 
several dream visions are recorded in the Anglo-Saxon period, notably that of Leofric 
(reading selection 6), along with several Latin ones, including those in Bede. The poem 
also shares with the later Middle Ages a particular veneration for the mother of Christ 
(see lines 92-4) that is not prominent in the Anglo-Saxon period. Its form is striking, as 
well, with passages alternately in normal and hypermetric verse measures. Its depiction of 
Christ as stripping himself and ascending the cross of his own will is only the most 
obvious of the ways he is turned into a figure consonant with the heroes of native legend, 
with the cross as his retainer. The depiction of the cross as alternately bejeweled and 
suffused with blood (lines 14-23) reinforces the theme of how the cross represents both 
an instrument of torture and the means of salvation. Ornate precious crosses are known 
from this period, most notably those devised as reliquaries, and especially to house frag- 
ments of Christ’s cross, such as the Brussels Cross. 

Possibly the latter half of the poem (lines 78-156), which contains just one hyper- 
metric line, was appended sometime after the poem’s original composition, but if that is 
so, it is remarkable how the addition lends the poem a familiar form, one that may be 
compared to that of The Wanderer (reading selection 16): a narrator sets the scene and 
introduces a speaker who recounts a tale of harsh personal experience, from which he 
derives wisdom presented in sententious form to prove the value of enduring hardship. 
The narrator returns with his own moralizing maxims and closes the poem with an 
eschatalogical passage looking toward heaven and the afterlife. 

A version of certain passages in the poem (lines 39-49, 56-64) is inscribed in runes 
on a monumental cross preserved at Ruthwell in Dumfriesshire, southwestern Scotland, 
The inscription, of the eighth or ninth century, is fragmentary and partly obliterated, due 
to mishandling of the cross during the Puritan era, but it is plain that it is excerpted from 
a longer composition such as this. A transliteration of the inscription is given in Ap- 
pendix B on page 124. 


Hweet, ic swefna cyst — secgan wylle, 
hwet mé gemette to midre nihte, 
syOpan reordberend reste wunedon. 
buhte mé pet ic gesawe _syllicre treow 


5 on lyftléodan, —_ léohte bewunden, 
béama beorhtost. Eall peet béacen wees 
begoten mid golde. Gimmas stédon 
feegere et foldan scéatum; — swyl¢e ber fife weron 
uppe on bam eaxlgespanne —behéoldon ber engeldryhte— 
10 feegere burh fordgesceaft. | Ne wes der huru fracodes gealga, 


achine ber behéoldon _hialige gastas, 
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men ofer moldan, __ ond eall béos mére gesceaft. 

Syllic wees sé sigebéam, — ond ic synnum fah, 

forwunded mid wommum. Geséah i¢ wuldres tréow, 

wedum geweordode, | wynnum s¢cinan, 15 
gegyred mid golde; — gimmas heefdon 

bewrigen weordlice — wealdendes tréow. 

Hweore i¢ purh pet gold = ongytan meahte 


earmra ergewin, _ eet hit rest ongan 
swetan on pa swidran healfe. _Eall ic wees mid sorgum gedréfed; 20 
forht i¢ wees for pé&re feegran gesyhde. — Geseah i¢ peet fiise béacen 
wendan wedum ond bléom; hwilum hit wes mid weétan bestémed, 
beswyled mid swates gange,  hwilum mid since gegyrwed. 

Hweore ic per licgende _ lange hwile 

behéold hréowéearig —hélendes tréow, 25 


00 det ic gehyrde _ pet hit hléodrode. 
Ongan ha word sprecan —_ wudu sélesta: 
“Peet wees geara ii— ic beet gyta Seman— 

peet i¢ wees ahéawen holtes on ende, 
astyred of stefne minum. | Genaman mé 6é&r strange féondas, 30 
geworhton him ber to wefersyne, | héton mé heora wergas hebban. 
Beron mé d&ér beornas oneaxlum, —_00 det hie mé on beorg Asetton, 
gefeestnodon mé per féondas gendge. —_ Geseah i¢ pa fran mancynnes 

efstan elne mycle, —_ beet hé mé wolde on gestigan. 

ber i¢ banedorste — ofer dryhtnes word 35 

bigan odde berstan, _ pa i¢ bifian geseah 

eordan scéatas. _—_ Ealle ic mihte 

féondas gefyllan,  hwedre ic feeste stod. 
Ongyrede hine ba geong heled, —_ beet wees God zelmihtig, 
strang ond stidmod. —_ Gestah hé on gealgan héanne, 40 
modig on manigra gesyhde, ba hé wolde mancyn lysan. 
Bifode ic ba mé sé beorn ymbclypte. —_ Ne dorste i¢ hweedre bigan to eordan, 
feallan to foldan scéatum, ac ic sceolde feeste standan. 

Réd wes i¢ aréred. | Ahof i¢ ricne cyning, 

heofona hlaford; — hyldan mé ne dorste. 45 
burhdrifan hi mé mid deorcan neglum. On mé syndon pa dolg gesiene, 
opene inwidhlemmas. Ne dorste i¢ hira enigum s¢eddan. 
Bysmeredon hie unc biti etgeedere. _Eall ic wees mid blode bestémed, 
begoten of bes guman sidan, —_ siddan hé heefde his gast onsended. 

Fealai¢ on bam beorge — gebiden haebbe 50 

wradra wyrda. — Geseah i¢ weruda God 
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pearle benian. bystro hefdon 
bewrigen mid wolcnum wealdendes hréw, 
scirne sciman, sceadu ford éode, 
55 wann under wolcnum. Weop eal gesceaft, 
cwiddon cyninges fyll. Crist wees on réde. 
“Hweedere ber fise — feorran cwoman 
to bam edelinge. Ic peet eall behéold. 
Sare i¢ wees mid sorgum gedréfed, hnag ic hweedre bam secgum to handa, 
60 éadmédelne mycle. | Genamon hie pé&r elmihtigne God, 
ahofon hine of 6am hefian wite. Forléton mé pa hilderincas 
standan stéame bedrifenne; _eall ic wees mid streélum forwundod. 
Alédon hie 6ér limwérigne, gestodon him et his lices héafdum; 
behéoldon hie dr heofenes dryhten, — ond hé hine der hwile reste, 
65 méde efter dam miclan gewinne. Ongunnon him ba moldern wyréan 
beornas on banan gesyhée;_ _—curfon hie dzet of beorhtan stane, 
gesetton hie dé&ron sigora wealdend. Ongunnon him pa sorhléo6 galan, 
earme on pa efentide, —_— ba hie woldon eft sidian, 
méde fram bam méran béodne. __ Reste hé d&r m&te weorode. 
70 Hweedere wé dr gréotende gdde hwile 
stodon on stadole; _stefn up gewat 
hilderinca. § Hrew colode, 
feger feorgbold. ba ts man fyllan ongan 
ealle to eordan. = beet wees egesli¢ wyrd. 
75 Bedealf us man on déopan séape. Hwedre mé ber dryhtnes begnas, 
fréondas gefrunon * * * * * 
ongyredonmé __ golde ond seolfre. 
“Nu 6a miht gehyran, hzled min sé léofa, 
pet ic bealuwa weorc _— gebiden hzebbe, 
80 sarrasorga. Is nuszl cumen 
pet mé weordiad —- wide ond side 
menn ofer moldan, ond eall béos mere gesceaft, 
gebiddap him to byssum béacne. On mé bearn Godes 
préwode hwile. Forpan ic prymfeest nu 
85 hlifige under heofenum, _—_ ond ic helan meg 
eghwylcne anra, _— para be him bid egesa to mé. 
Iu i¢ wees Seworden __ wita heardost, 
léodum ladost, er pan ic him lifes weg 
rihtne gerymde, —_ reordberendum. 
90 Hwet, mé pa geweordode —_ wuldres ealdor 
ofer holtwudu, heofonrices weard, 
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swylce swa hé his modor éac, _— Marian sylfe, 
elmihtig God _ for ealle menn 
geweordode _ ofer eall wifa cynn. 

“Nu i¢ pé hate, — heeled min sé léofa, 
pet dU bas gesyhde = secge mannum, 
onwréoh wordum __ peet hit is wuldres béam, 
sé de elmihtig God on browode 
formancynnes manegum synnum 
ond Adomes __ ealdgewyrhtum. 
Déad hé ber byrigde, — hweedere eft dryhten aras 
mid his miclan mihte |= mannum to helpe. 
Hé 6a on heofenas astag. — Hider eft fundap 
on bysne middangeard = mancynn sé¢an 
ondomdzge — dryhten sylfa, 
zlmihtig God, _ ond his englas mid, 
peet hé bonne wile déman, —_ sé ah domes geweald, 
anra gehwylcum _— swa hé him erur hér 
onpbyssumlénum _life geearnab. 
Ne meg ber enig  unforht wesan 
forbamworde __ be sé wealdend cwyd. 
Frined hé for bere meenige — hwer sé man sie, 
sé de for dryhtnesnaman — déades wolde 
biteres onbyrigan, § swa hé r on dam béame dyde. 
Ac hie bonne forhtiad, — ond féa benéab 
hweet hie t6 Criste | cwedan onginnen. 
Ne bearf der bonne nig —_ anforht wesan 
pe him ér in bréostum bered _ béacna sélest, 
ac Ourh 6a rdde sceal _—rice gesécan 
of eordwege  eghwylc sawl, 
séo be mid wealdende —_ wunian benced.” 

Gebed ié mé pa td pan béame _blide made, 
elne mycle, —_ ber i¢ Ana wees 
mete werede. Wes médsefa 
afysed on fordwege, _feala ealra gebad 
langunghwila. _—_—Is mé nu lifes hyht 
pet i¢ pone sigebéam — séCan mote 
anaoftor — bonne ealle men, 
well weorpian. Méis willa to dam 
mycelonméde, ond min mundbyrd is 
geriht to bere rode. = Nah ic ricra feala 
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fréonda on foldan, ac hie ford heonon 
gewiton of worulde dréamum, sohton him wuldres cyning, 
lifiab non heofenum — mid héahfedere, 
135 wuniap on wuldre, ond i¢ wéne mé 
daga gehwylce = hweenne mé dryhtnes rod, 
pe i¢ hér on eordan er scéawode, 
on pbyssonlénan _life gefetige 
ond mé bonne gebringe _ beer is blis mycel, 
140 dréamonheofonum, _ pér is dryhtnes folc 
geseted to symle, _ peer is singal blis, 
ond mé bonne asette — ber i¢ sypban mot 
wunian on wuldre, —_ well mid bam halgum 
dréames brtican. Si mé dryhten fréond, 
145 sédehéroneorpan er prowode 
on bam gealgtréowe — for guman synnum. 
Hétsonlysde —_ ond us lif forgeaf, 
heofonlicne ham. Hiht wees geniwad 
mid blédum ond mid blisse —_ bam pe pér bryne polodan. 
150 Sésunu wees sigorfeest on bam sidfate, 
mihtig ond spédig, pa hé mid manigeo com, 
gasta weorode, —_ on Godes rice, 
anwealda elmihtig,  englum to blisse 
ond eallum 6am halgum _— bam pe on heofonum ér 
155 wunedononwuldre, pa heora wealdend cwom, 
elmihtig God, _— pér his édel wes. 


16. THE WANDERER 


The Wanderer, in the Exeter Book, is perhaps the most iconic of a class of lyrics and 
poetic passages in Old English often referred to as “elegies.” Its tale of inner turmoil and 
outer desolation appeals to modern sensibilities like nothing else in Old English except 
perhaps The Seafarer, also in the Exeter Book, a poem with a similar theme but a more 
explicitly pious intent. Certain difficulties of interpretation are glossed over by the 
application of modern punctuation: the obscure lines 51-7, for example, might be punc- 
tuated a number of different ways, and since the beginnings and ends of quoted speeches 
are sometimes difficult to pinpoint, no quotation marks have been supplied in the present 
edition. Notes on the text begin on p. 249. 


Ofthim anhaga _—_ are gebided, 

metudes miltse,  béah be hé modcearig 
geond lagulade —_ longe sceolde 
hréranmidhondum __hriméealde s&, 


wadan wreclastas. | Wyrd bid ful aréd. 5 
Swa cwed eardstapa, — earfeba gemyndig, 
wrapra weelsleahta, § wineméga hryre: 
Oft i¢ sceolde ana — uhtna gehwyl¢ce 
mine ¢eare cwiban. Nis nu cwicra nan 
be ic him médsefan  =minne durre 10 
sweotule asecgan. _—I¢ t6 sope wat 


pet bibineorle —_indryhten béaw, 

beet hé his ferdlocan _feeste binde, 

healde his hordcofan, —_ hy¢cge swa hé wille. 

Ne meg wérig mod —_wyrde widstondan, 15 
né sé hréo hyge _helpe gefremman. 

Fordon domgeorne _dréorigne oft 

in hyra bréostcofan _ bindad feeste, 

swa ic mddsefan minne sceolde, 

oft earmcearig, — édle bidéled, 20 
freomeégum feor _—_ feterum sélan, 

sippan gearaia § goldwine minne 


hrisan heolstre biwrah, —_ ond i¢ héan ponan 
wod wintercearig | ofer wabema gebind, 
sohte seledréorig _sinces bryttan, 25 


hwer ic feor oppenéah _findan meahte 
pone be in meoduhealle — mine wisse, 
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opbe me¢ fréondléasne _fréfran wolde, 
wéman mid wynnum. Wat sé be cunnad 
hu slipen bid _sorg to geféran 
pam be him lythafaé _léofra geholena. 
Warad hine wreclast, | nales wunden gold, 
ferdloca fréorig, _ nalzes foldan bled. 
Gemon hé selese¢gas__ ond sin¢bege, 
hi hine on geogude _ his goldwine 
wenede to wiste. | Wyn eal gedréas. 

Forpon wat sé pe sceal_ _—shiis winedryhtnes 
léofes larcwidum longe forpolian, 
donne sorg ond slep § somod etgeedre 
earmne anhogan _ oft gebindad. 
Pinced him on méde __ pet hé his mondryhten 
clyppe ond cysse, ond on cnéo lecge 
honda ond héafod, — swa hé hwilum er 
ingeardagum _giefstdlas bréac. 
Donne onwecned eft —_ wineléas guma, 
gesihd him biforan _fealwe wégas, 
babian brimfuglas, — brédan fepra, 
hréosan hrim ond snaw, hagle gemenged. 
bonne béod py hefigran _heortan benne, 
sare efter swesne. — Sorg bid geniwad. 
bonne maga gemynd mod geondhweorfed— 
gréted gliwstafum, § georne geondscéawad— 
secga geseldan  swimmad oft on weg, 
fléotendra ferd. = No per fela bringed 
cudra cwidegiedda = _—cearo bid geniwad— 
pam pe sendan sceal swipe geneahhe 
ofer wabema gebind _ wérigne sefan. 

Forpon i¢ gepencan ne meg — geond pas woruld 
for hwan moddsefa_ _— min ne gesweorce, 
ponne ic eorlalif eal geondbence, 
huhiferlice _—_flet ofgéafon, 
mddge magupegnas. Swa pbés middangeard 
ealra dogra gehwam _—__ dréosed ond feallep; 
forpon ne meg weorpan wis wer er hé age wintra del 
in woruldrice. — Wita sceal gepyldig, 
né sceal no to hatheort —_—né to hreedwyrde, 
né to wac wiga ~—s né to wanhydig, 
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né to forht né to fegen, —_né to feohgifre 
né nefre gielpes t6 georn, er hé geare cunne. 
Beorn sceal gebidan, —_ bonne hé béot spriced, 


op beet collenferd — cunne gearwe 

hwider hrepra gehygd —_ hweorfan wille. 
Ongietan sceal gleawhele hu gestlic bid, 

ponne ealre pisse worulde wela _ wéste stonded, 

swa nu missenli¢ce  geond bisne middangeard 

winde biwaune — weallas stondab, 

hrime bihrorene, —_hrydge pa ederas. 


Weorniad pa winsalo, waldend licgad 
dréame bidrorene, — dugub eal gecrong, 
wlonc bi wealle. Sume wig fornom, 
ferede in fordwege: — sumne fugel opbeer 
ofer héanne holm, — sumne sé hara wulf 
déade gedelde, | sumne dréorighléor 


ineordscrefe  eorl gehydde. 

Ypde swa pisne eardgeard _—elda scyppend 
op bet burgwara _ breahtma léase 

eald enta geweorc —_idlu stodon. 

Sé bonne pisne wealsteal wise gepohte 
ond pis deorce lif  déope geondbenced, 
frodinferde, —_ feor oft gemon 

welsleahta worn, — ond bas word acwid: 


Hwer cwom mearg? Hwer cwom mago? Hwer cwom mabbumgyfa? 
Hwer cw6m symbla gesetu? = Hwer sindon seledréamas? 


Eala beorht bune! _—Eala byrnwiga! 

Eala béodnes prym! — Hii séo prag gewat, 
genap under nihthelm, swa héo no were! 
Stonded ni on laste —_—léofre dugube 

weal wundrum héah, — wyrmlicum fah. 
Eorlas fornoman asca brype, 

wepen welgifru, | wyrd séo mere, 

ond pas stanhleopu _stormas cnyssa0, 
hrid hréosende _hrusan bindeéd, 

wintres woma, — bonne won cymed, 
niped nihtscua, — norpan onsended 

hréo heglfare — heelepum on andan. 
Eallis earfodli¢ — eorpan rice, 


onwended wyrda gesceaft  weoruld under heofonum. 
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Hér bid feohlene, _hér bid fréond léne, 
hér bid mon lene, _hér bid meg lene; 
110 eal bis eorpan gesteal —_—idel weorped. 
Swa cwed snottor on méde, —_ gesaet him sundor et rine. 
Til bip sé be his treéowe gehealdep; _ ne sceal nefre his torn to rycene 
beorn of his bréostum acypan, nempe hé ér pa bote cunne, 
eorl mid elne gefremman. Wel bid pam pe him are séced, 
115 frofre to feeder onheofonum, __ pér ts eal séo feestnung stonded. 


NOTES ON THE TEXTS 


1. TWO SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH BEDE 


The text of selection A is based on Cambridge Univ. Library, MS. Kk. 3. 18 (Ca), 
with variants from Cambridge, Corpus Christi Coll., MS. 41 (C), up to sticode 
57; thereafter begins the text of the superior manuscript Oxford, Bodleian Lib- 
rary, MS. Tanner 10 (T), on which the remainder is based, as well as selection B. 


4hi]hiC,heCa 15pet]soC,ondpetCa 22hi]hiC,heCa 34] suna, pes 
feeder wees Witta haten] so C, sunaCa 50 forheregeode weron] so C, wees 
forhergiende Ca hruran ond] so C, hrusanaCa 51 sacerdas ond] so C, 
sacerdas Ca 90 scalde] sealde T, sceoldan Ca 116 Gode wyrdes] so Ca, godes 
wordes T 162 ne were] so Ca, were T 181 onhylde] so Ca, ohhylde T 


A. THE ARRIVAL OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS IN BRITAIN 


1. The selection begins after the Britons, for their sins against God, have 
been attacked by Picts from the north. 

5-6. gecygdon ond geladedon. Here and at some other places in this text, 
the -on ending on verbs must stand for -en, showing early coalescence of the 
indicative and subjunctive endings ($126). Similarly, -an may appear for -on, as 
in Il. 15, 17, 21, etc. 

6. gestihtad shows the typical Anglian use of -ad- where West Saxon has 
-od- in verbs of the second weak class. The passage contains a number of 
Anglianisms, some of them specifically Mercian. They include verb forms 
without West Saxon syncope (e.g. hated for WS hdt(t) 28), néh 50 (with Anglian 
smoothing of the diphthong éa), wibedum 52 (= WS wéofodum), forgéfe 58 
(with Anglian é for WS éa), déaglum 63 (= EWS dieglum), gecégde 69 (with é 
for EWS ie), geheht 69 (= WS gehét), gér 71 (= WS géar), Beadonescan 71 (with 
ea for WS a), and Anglian vocabulary like nemne 43 (Mercian) and nénig 46. 

7. sweotolice shows simplification of -/J- after an unstressed vowel. 

12. Seaxna depends upon an understood péod (abstracted from Angelpéod), 
and the singular verb shows that with a compound subject, the verb often agrees 
with just one of the compounded elements. 

15, 16. hi (the subject of compedon) = the Saxons; hi (the object of onher- 
gedon) = the Britons. 

21. sealdan ond géafan. It is characteristic of OE translations from Latin 
that they will provide two translations of a single word, perhaps because many 
translations must have relied on interlinear glosses, in which alternative transla- 
tions are often provided, as in the glosses in Appendix B, pp. 124-6. 
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22. h#lo. A not inconsiderable number of feminine nouns ending in -u or 
-o and with front mutation of the root vowel are indeclinable in all cases except 
the genitive and dative plural. These originally had stems ending in *-in-, but 
analogical processes set in at an early date. Nouns of this type include bieldu 
‘boldness’, brédu ‘breadth’, bysgu ‘trouble’, engu ‘strait’, fyllu ‘fullness’, hélu 
‘health’, hétu ‘heat’, hyldu ‘homage’, ieldu ‘age’, lengu ‘length’, menigu ‘multi- 
tude’, ofermédu ‘pride’, snyttru ‘wisdom’, strengu ‘strength, biestru ‘darkness’, 
westmbéru ‘fertility, wlencu ‘grandeur’, and wyrpu ‘honor’. 

25. Germanie is Latin gen.sg., showing typical medieval -e for classical -ae. 

26. Géatum. Bede’s Latin calls them Iutae Jutes’ (originally from Jutland, in 
what is now Denmark); the translator (or a scribe) has taken the English equiva- 
lent of Iutae to be the name of Beowulf people, who lived in what is now south- 
central Sweden. The etymologically proper form would be Eotum. Compare the 
use of Gotland 7.75 in reference to Jutland. 

28. mon is an indefinite pronoun equivalent to French on, German man 
‘one’, used to form impersonal constructions. Clauses containing it are usually 
best translated in the passive voice, as here: ‘which is called Saxony’. Similarly in 
57: ‘in exchange for their being given sustenance’. 

28. Ealdseaxan is an ethnic name rather than a georgaphical one, but the 
two types of terminology are interchangeable in Old English. Cf. the mixture of 
the two types in of Seaxum ond of Angle and of Géatum above (25-6); cf. also 
Abilia p&re péode 7.285. 

29. The Middelengle occupied a large part of the central Midlands, between 
East Anglia and the home of the Myrée “Mercians’ (literally “Border-people’), 
who occupied the West Midlands. Angulus is Angeln, in Schleswig-Holstein. 

35. Wihta is indeclinable. The god Wéden also apppears in most of the 
Anglo-Saxon royal genealogies. 

39. weron on myclum ege ‘were a great terror’ (essent terrori). 

41. geweredon . . . wid misconstrues inito . . . foedere cum ‘entered into a 
compact with’. 

47. bam 6e ‘that in which’ or ‘that when’. 

48. cynelico getimbro somod ond anlipie = aedifica puplica simul et privata. 

71. pre Beadonescan dine renders Bede’s Badonici montis ‘of Mount 
Badon’, an unidentified place. 


B. THE STORY OF CEDMON 


75. The abbess alluded to here is Hild (614-79), the founding abbess of the 
monastery at Whitby (OE Stréoneshealh, founded about 650). A niece of Edwin, 
king of Northumbria, she was baptized in 627 by the missionary Paulinus when 
the king was converted to Christianity. As with the preceding selection, the 
passage contains numerous Anglianisms, including deosse 74 (WS pisse), 
inbryrd- 78 (WS onbryrd-), uncontracted geseted 88 (WS geset(t)), néalécan 91 
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(WS néalécan), gongende 94 (WS gande), neahte 94 (WS nihte), gesegen 122 
(WS gesewen), anforléte 130 (WS dnforléte), gehwerfde 135 (EWS gehwierfde), 
seolf- 136, 187 (EWS se/f-), wreoton 137 (WS writon), gmde 148 (EWS giemde), 
and Teala 179 (WS tela). 

80. gegleengde shows the frequent spelling <ze> for <e> before a nasal con- 
sonant. See §111(c). 

82. gebéodnisse here must mean ‘longing’. The translator seems to have 
taken appetitum in the more literal sense of the past participle of appetere ‘ap- 
proach’ (hence, appetitum = ‘nearness’). 

87. efne pa an pa de ‘just those things alone which’ (ea tantummodo quae). 

88. his ba &festan tungan: the use of the demonstrative with a possessive 
pronoun is primarily an Anglian trait; there is another example in 137. The char- 
acter ¢ (‘e caudata’) is equivalent to @. 

89. gelyfdre ‘infirm’, though the Latin says only that he was advanced in 
age. 

91. s¢alde (a Mercianism) = scolden. See the note on mére 14.26.16. 

95-6. him . .. beboden ‘entrusted to his care’. 

97. him... zt ‘by him’ (postposed preposition). 

98. Cedmon is a Celtic name, derived from British *Catumanos. Therefore, 
presumably, the initial consonant was not affricated, though admittedly, the 
name has been anglicized sufficiently that a has changed to o before n. 

101-2. pi mé aht singan = mihi cantare habes. Thus, aht must be an older 
form of ahst (to dgan). Alternatively, meaht could be read for mé aht, but this 
would leave Latin mihi untranslated. 

103-4. b&re endebyrdnesse (gen. sg.) is not strictly grammatical and is 
altered in some manuscripts of the work. The clause renders quorum iste est 
sensus ‘of which (words) this is the sense’. 

105-13. In manuscripts of the Latin text, the OE poem is added only in the 
margin or at the end of the work, with a prose summary in Latin at this place. 
The OE translator substitutes the OE poem for that summary. Omission of the 
pronoun wé with sculon 106 (Lat. debemus ‘we ought’) is apparently an archa- 
ism. 

120. him ondweardan means ‘in their presence’, though the construction is 
more literally absolute, “(with) them (being) present’ ($90). 

121. pet ealra heora déme gecoren were ‘so that it might be determined 
by the judgment of all of them’. 

122. gesegen is an Anglian past/passive participle of séon; cf. WS gesewen. 

126. onfongne. Note that the past participle agrees in number with wisan; 
except in relatively early texts such as this one, the past participle, if predicative, 
most commonly is uninflected. cwom is an Anglian preterite of cuman. 

131. mid his godum translates cum omnibus suis, which Bede instead in- 
tended to mean ‘with all her people’. 
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132. léran, like many OE infinitives, must be understood to have passive 
import. 

134. mid hine gemyndgade = rememorando secum ‘memorizing it, an 
excessively literal translation. Use of the accusative after mid is an Anglianism. 
cl#ne néten: a clean (i.e. consumable) beast under Mosaic law chews the cud 
and has split hooves (see Lev. 11 and Deut. 14). 

137. wreoton (Anglian) = WS writon (pret. pl. of writan); the ending -u on 
wynsmumu (line 54) is also an Anglianism, or an early feature. Bede says noth- 
ing about writing down the poems. 

141. candnes boca ‘of canonical books’. 

145. heofonlecan. The form -/ecan (for -lican, with e due to depalatalization 
of c by the following back vowel; similarly in regollecum 151) is found only in 
relatively early texts. 

154-5. dere tide néal&cte ‘it came near the time’; tide is dative. There are 
similar constructions in 167-8 and 177. In regard to pa wes hé féowertynum 
dagum ér, in Modern English it would be said that it was fourteen days before. 

160. gongende wees = erat exiturus ‘was about to depart’. 

166. neaht for ni(e)ht is due to early substitution of 6- for i-stem endings. 

184. péode ‘he had served’ (inf. béowan), with dative object. 

186. hé is for expected héo, in reference to séo tunge. In actuality, the trans- 
lator has taken illaque lingua for a nominative rather than an ablative; hence, séo 
tunga should be mid bére tungan. 


2. KING ALFRED’S PREFACE TO THE PASTORAL CARE 
The manuscript is Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Hatton 20. 


1-3. As the letter explains, a copy of the book is to be sent to each bishop in 
Alfred’s realm. The present copy is addressed to Weerferth, bishop of Worcester. 
As was standard in Anglo-Saxon letters, the letter begins formally in the third 
person, but it soon changes to first person. (Third person address in addition 
probably indicates dictation to a scribe.) The form hated is also formal, being 
Anglian (cf. WS het); subsequently, verbs are syncopated (as with dyncd in line 
43). The form wiotan (like siodo 7) shows Anglian back mutation. It should be 
noted that this word, like many others in the selection (including giond 3), 
contains io (elsewhere both long and short), whereas WS usually has eo instead. 
Note also EWS hwel€ée 2, usually later hwylce. 

6. on 6am dagum is added in a later hand that N.R. Ker has identified as 
probably that of the homilist Wulfstan. 

11-12. In the golden age of Anglo-Saxon Christendom (late seventh century 
to early ninth), England and Ireland had been the most important centers of 
learning in northern Europe. The eighth century in particular had been the peri- 
od of the ascendancy of Northumbria for its great scholars, most notably Bede 
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and Alcuin. The form hieder 12 shows the occasional confusion of i and ie in 
EWS; similarly hiene 22, siendon 71. 

21. t6 62m .. . det ‘to this end, that’ (or possibly “to such an extent that’); 
swe ... oftost ‘as often as’. 

22-3. Ozer der ‘wherever’; hwel¢ witu refers to the depredations of Vikings, 
perceived as divine retribution for English sins: cf. reading selection 8. 

28. micel menigeo is nominative for expected genitive (parallel to madma 
ond boca). 

41. For dre wilnunga ‘Intentionally’. 

42. ma is normally an adverb, but it may be used as in indeclinable pro- 
noun, as here: ‘the more wisdom . . . the more (of) languages’. 

58. hieran is comparative of héah. The allusion is to preparing students for 
the priesthood. 

64-6. Plegmund was a Mercian, Asser a Welshman; Grimbold came from 
St. Bertin at Saint-Omer (near Calais), and John was a continental Saxon. 

67. swe ... andgitfullicost ‘as sensibly as’. 

68. An estel (probably from late Lat. hastella, diminutive of hasta spear’) 
was likely used to point to words on the page during reading. It may also have 
been used as a bookmark, though other interpretations have been offered: see 
the DOE. It is possible that the handle of one of Alfred’s estellas is an artifact of 
gold, enamel, and quartz that is now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, called 
the Alfred Jewel (illustrated on the cover of this book) because an inscription on 
it reads AELFRED MEC HEHT GEWYRCAN ‘Alfred had me made.’ 

69. on fiftegum mancessan ‘worth fifty mancuses’. 

70. The sense ‘it being’ may be assumed before uncid. 

74. d6re bi write ‘write another by means of it’, i.e. copy it. 


3. SELECTIONS FROM THE PARKER CHRONICLE FOR 892-900 


The manuscript is Cambridge, Corpus Christi Coll., MS. 173 (A), with variants 
from London, British Library, Cotton MS. Tiberius B. i (C) and Oxford, Bod- 
leian Library, MS. Laud. Misc. 636 (E). 


4 pridde healf hund] so E, cclhund A 5 miclan] miclam A, mycclan £, ilcan C 
22 hi] him A,hiC 59 Béam-] bleam A, beam C 60 geworht] ge ge worc' A, 
geworhtC 108 Ond] On A, OndC 136 wicgeréfa] so C, wicgefera A 


1. sé micla here. A large force of Vikings had invaded in 879 but did not 
remain, crossing the Channel and harrying among the Franks before being de- 
feated in 891. It returned to England the following year. 

2. The éastrice is East Francia, the eastern Frankish kingdom. 

3. asettan him... ofer, i.e. crossed the English Channel. 
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4, Limene. The Lympne ([lim]), west of Folkestone in Kent, was a larger and 
more important waterway in Anglo-Saxon times than at the present day. pridde 
healf hund = 250. 

5. Andred is the Weald, which extended from Kent into Hampshire. It is 
named after the Roman fort Anderidos (Pevensey) and shows the usual effect of 
initial placement of the accent in Old English. 

7. tugon up hiora scipu ‘rowed their ships up’. 

8. fram pb&m mupan tteweardum, ie. from the entrance of the estuary. 

10. Hestén (ON Hasteinn) was a Viking leader with the forces in Francia 
from 866. 

13-14. on p&m éastrice geweorc geworht hzfdon. The reference is to a 
fort at Leuven (in modern Belgium) occupied by the Danes between their defeat 
and their departure for England. 

15. foregisla are presumably hostages taken while the terms of the treaty 
were still under negotiation. 

17. on heora healfe. It is uncertain whether heora refers to the armies of the 
invading Danes or to the Northumbrians and East Angles (ie. the Scandinavians 
already settled in those areas). 

18-19. ber ber hé niehst rymet hefde for wudufzstenne ond for weter- 
feestenne. The sense is probably that Alfred camped where he could easily reach 
the Danish fort in the woods (Appledore) and the one on the Thames (Milton 
Regis), which were some forty km. apart. @gperne refers to either army, since it 
agrees with here instead of faestenn. 

20. feld sécan refers to the Vikings’ exposing themselves to pitched battle in 
the open, something they tended to avoid. 

21. efes. An inflectionless construction like this, which is common with 
words related to place (cf. ham 24), is usually called an “‘endingless locative,” 
patterned after actual locatives (a PIE case) from which the inflection was lost in 
prehistoric times. 

29. The second ba is the object of ferian. 

33. anne iggad. According to Alfred’s descendant #thelweard (d. ca. 998), 
whose Chronicon is a Latin translation of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, with addi- 
tions, the island was Thorney in Buckinghamshire, about ten km. northeast of 
Windsor. 

34. hefdon ...stemn gesetenne ‘had completed their tour of duty’. 

44, gewaldenum ‘manageable’, i.e. not of much account. 

51. his cumpeeder in the present context means ‘his son’s godfather’. 

61. Sealwudu ‘Selwood’ was a forest in Somerset. 

78. freten. The verb fretan is usually reserved to mean ‘eat’ (it is a derivative 
of etan) with subjects other than humans. 

106. tugon: see the note on 1. 7. 

116. pere éas: note the instance of the masc. inflection on the fem. noun, a 
rare occurrence early in the period. 
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128. Godes ponces is adverbial: “God be thanked’. 

143-4. on Frésisc .. . on Denisc ‘on the Frisian (Danish) model’. 

148. faran mid nigonum t6 para niwena scipa: f6 is an adverb ‘to that 
place’; scipa depends upon nigonum. 

150. zt ufeweardum pm midan ‘above the estuary’, i.e. where the estuary 
becomes a river. 

152. et dm midan iteweardum: see the note on |. 8. 

154. fordy . . . de ‘because’; Sara Sperra refers to the English, as does ba at 
the start of the next sentence. 

174. Apulfing ‘son of £belwulf; ealra haligra mzessan ‘Allhallows’, i.e. the 
feast of all saints (Nov. 1). 


4. JELFRIC ON THE THREE ESTATES 


The manuscript is London, British Library, Cotton MS. Julius E. vii (J), with vari- 
ants from Cambridge, Corpus Christi Coll. MS 198 (C). 


15 gesewenlice feohtad] so C, feohtad J 25 égiptisca] so C, egiptisc J 


22. Julian the Apostate, nephew of Constantine I, reigned as emperor 361-363 
CE and attempted to restore paganism as the official religion of the empire. He was 
not a systematic persecutor of Christians. 

43. his scyppende to téonan ‘as an insult to his creator’. 


5, THE VISION OF LEOFRIC 
The unique manuscript is Cambridge, Corpus Christi Coll., MS. 367. 


23-4 his druncennysse] is drucennysse 26 cyrcward] cyrward 28 bam] pa 

33 meesseréafe] mzesse 38 wurdon] wurden 39 swidor] bet swidor 41 pes be 
hé erost wénde] pe he zrost 50dzt]6 58 pone] bonne 70 agene] agenne 

76 bone] ponne 


15. Hweet sceoll bs fila mann ‘Why is this unclean person’. 

18. The first gebyr(d)tid is delivery from the womb and the second baptism. 
At the time of all three births one’s soul is as immaculate as a newborn’s. 

21. Cristes cyrican is Christ Church (Cathedral), Canterbury. 

26. ofer eall ‘in spite of everything’, i.e. despite the noise made by Leofric. 

22. on éfen is an endlingless locative: see the note on efes 3.21. 

42. swa lengre swa hliddre ‘the louder the longer (it continued)’. To lengre 
compare Jeng in the same construction four sentences below. Wulfstan's expres- 
sion hit is on worolde aa swa leng swa wyrse in his Sermo Lupi ad Anglos (reading 
selection 8 below, line 4) shows that the comparative after the first swa might be an 
adverb even if that after the second was an adjective. 

51. swylce hit to gewitnessz were ‘as if it were in witness (of it)’, ie. as if the 
boy had been caused to stay awake to lend credence to Leofric’s account. 
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57. hé pa inn éode refers to Leofric. 

62. god hande brad, ie. of a good hand’s breadth, literally ‘good by a hand 
broad’. 

71. An inflection on lang was apparently thought unnecessary after smale. 


6. AELFRIC’S PASSION OF SAINT AGATHA 
The unique manuscript is London, British Library, Cotton MS. Julius E. vii. 
45 béo] be 75 godas] godes 150 minne] mine 184 06] of 


12. héo refers to Agatha. 

14. Unlike Gk. Agpoddora, the accent in the Old English name falls, unusually 
enough, on the second syllable, as revealed by the alliteration in lines 14 and 25. 

19. Eower is genitive of gé; similarly ire 55, to wé. 

42-3. Cf. the Bollandist text: Cur moribus te servilem personam ostendis? “Why 
to you present yourself by your manners in the character of a servant?’ 

57. cwed is for cwed. 

64. Note that Uenus alliterates on [f], and it was probably pronounced with 
initial [f], since, etymologically, Old English had no sound [v] at the beginning of a 
word (though initial [f] became [v] in some southwestern dialects, thus accounting 
for MnE vat and vixen, OE feet and fyxe, fem. of fox). In any case, [f] and [v] were 
allophones in Old English, and so they did not contrast. 

74. geeuenl&cenne is a Latinate spelling for geefenle@cenne, like byuigende 
174. 

75-6. Cf. the Acta: Si enim veri dii sunt, bonum tibi optavi ‘If they are true 
gods, then I’ve only wished you good’. wit cwedap bonne an renders mecum sentis 
‘you feel the way I do’. 

77-9. Cf. the Acta: Dic ergo eos tam pessimos esse, tamque sordidissimos, vt 
qui maledicere voluerit aliquem, talem illum optet esse, qualis fuit execrabilis vita 
eorum “Therefore, call them so wicked and filthy that whoever wishes to curse 
someone may wish him to be just as their execrable life was’. 

101. Crist mé is for h#le. Cf. the Acta: Salus mea Christus est “Christ is my 
well-being’. 

112. The object life remains in the dative case when beorgan is passivized. 

137. The Greek versions identify this apostol as St. Peter. 

172. In the Acta the two rédboran are named Silvanus and Falconius, and the 
latter is described only as Silvanus’s friend. pzs stuntan 170 refers to Quintianus. 

200. Though awritene modifies marmstan, emendation to dwritenne is un- 
necessary, as participles in phrases very often do not agree with the nouns they 
modify, especially late in the period: see Mitchell 1985: §42(2). 

201. spontaneam is the reading of some manuscripts of the Acta, but the 
better ones have spontaneum, modifying honorem. ALlfric’s translation, too, makes 
better sense this way. 
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202. eardes alysednyss ‘deliverance to her native country’, ie. heaven. 

203. In the Acta this en¢gel, who to this point has been called only a juvenis 
‘youth’, is said never to have been seen before or after this incident, and this is why 
the Catanians decide he must have been an angel. 

234. A formula: cui est honor et gloria et potestas in saecula saeculorum. 


7. THREE SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH OROSIUS 


The manuscript is London, British Library, MS. Additional 47967 (T), known as 
the Tollemache Orosius, with variants from London, British Library, Cotton MS. 
Tiberius B. i (C). The latter serves as the sole witness to the text from bid 31 to 
winter 134, due to the loss of a gathering from T. 


3 pet beet] soC, pet T 29hors-] soC,horsc T 68pone] ponneC 75 siddan] 
sidda C 98 Estlande] eastlandeC 101 Estland] eastlandC 112 be hi] hic 

120 swiftoste] swifteC 131 Estum] eastum C 140 Oder] oder C, erased in T 
172 Amazanas] so C, amazasanas T 206 gefeohte sohte] so C, gefeohten T 

207 bemurcnia6] bemurciad C_ wyrs sie] so C, wyrsie T 212 landes zt] so C, et 
T 227 béatra] peatra C, preata T 230 button] buton C, buto T 

250 Mecedonie] mzecedonie C, meecedemonie T 253 hiene] hie T, hine C 

254 begongende] so C, begonde T his godas] soC, his T 255 pa] ba C, and ba T 
272 bon] ponne TC 293 swa swide sléande] swa swide sleande C, sleande T 

296 bara] ba T, peeraC 299 berendes] so C, beren T 


A. THE VOYAGES OF OHTHERE AND WULFSTAN 


17. There is no consensus about which river is meant by 4n miéel éa; the 
likeliest candidate is probably the Varzuga, which empties into the White Sea on 
the southern shore of the Kola Peninsula. 

19. éas. See the note on 3.116. 

23. There is no general agreement about the identification of the Biarmians, 
but they must have been inhabitants of the Kola Peninsula north of the White Sea, 
part of Murmansk Oblast in what is now the extreme northwest of Russia. 

26. ymb hie atan ‘around them’; cf. ymbitan in the Glossary. 

27. hwet pes sdpes wees, lit. “what was of the truth’. 

34. hé... syxa sum ‘he (as) one of six’, i.e. with five companions. 

53-4. swa nordor swa smelre ‘the farther north the narrower’. 

70-1. on pet stéorbord him bid érest Ira land. No entirely satisfactory ex- 
planation has been devised to account for why Ireland should be the first land to 
loom on the starboard on a voyage from Norway to Denmark. It has been sug- 
gested that Ira land refers to what is now Scotland, given the Irish presence there 
in this period (cf. the frequent references to Ireland as Scotta land in Alfredian 
literature), but such a usage is unparalleled, and it raises difficulties in regard to 
explaining the islands that are subsequently said to lie between Ira land and 
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England. Whatever the meaning of the reference to Ireland may be, Ohthere 
seems to be thinking in terms of large distances across the North Sea when he 
says that Ireland and England are on the starboard on a southward voyage from 
Halogaland before arrival off Sciringes heal in Norway. 

75-6. Sillende apparently refers not to Zealand but to an area north of the 
Eider in Schleswig-Holstein. The great sea referred to here is the Baltic. 

78. et Hepum. Hedeby, on the Baltic in the south of the Jutland Peninsula, 
flourished as a Danish trading center from the eighth to the eleventh centuries. 
The preposition zt is occasionally used with place names in Old English for an 
expected nominative or accusative, the way various prepositions are used with 
place-names in Old Norse to indicate which preposition is conventionally em- 
ployed with this place-name. 

85. Tris6 is generally thought to be Druzno, a lake south of Elblag (Elbing) 
in what is now Poland. 

89. ba refers to Burgenda ‘the Burgundians’, ie. residents of Bornholm. 
Note the shift to first-person narrative beginning with us. 

91. ég is an Anglian spelling, as are fifténe 96 and hafa6 120. Also Anglian 
is vocabulary like in for on in 96, 97, péowan for péowas 104, nznig 105, 
possibly fétels for fzetelsas 133; and the unsyncopated verbs in 94, 96, 99, etc. 

131. pet ‘such that’. 

133. fztels is normally masc., but since both it and full are uninflected here, 
in this instance they would appear to be neuter. On the other hand, twégen is a 
masc. form, though possibly an Anglian neuter. But if fatels is neuter, twégen 
may be an expansion of .ii. in the exemplar, put into masculine form by the scribe 
because the noun is normally masculine. 


B. THE AMAZONS 


This and the following selection from the Old English Orosius are typical of the 
translator’s method: they are both relatively faithful to the Latin, though in both 
instances some final, moralizing material about the folly of attributing Rome’s 
ills to Christian belief has been left untranslated. 


136-7. The Latin says instead that Vesozes attempted to subdue regions 
widely separated. On sceolden 140 see the note on mage 189. 

158. on hiora mdde. When an attribute is said to be had by two or more 
persons, the attribute is usually in the singular. 

163. on him fultum hzfden ‘would have support from them’. The preterite 
subjunctive is timeless when it expresses unreal or unfulfilled conditions ($44) 
and thus may indicate a condition that lies in the future from the point of time 
of narration. 

189. mzge. Auxiliaries are frequently used without a main verb, the sense of 
which must be supplied. Here the sense “be contained” may be assumed. 
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192. pet weron. As in some other Germanic languages, the verb common- 
ly agrees in number with the subject complement (or “predicate nominative”) 
rather than the dummy subject. 

202. hie hit folnéah to nanum facne né to nanum 14de nzfdon ‘they al- 
most considered it no evil and no injury’. The Latin says rather that the troubles 
of the times were not due to people’s foibles, in keeping with Orosius’s theme of 
showing that Christianity was not to blame for Romans’ troubles. 

206. On subjunctive plural sohte see the note on mé&re 14.26.16. 

210-11. ‘and on account of their strength and on account of their valor they 
could have control of you yourselves against your will’ (habban w. gen. object). 

219. The masc. pronoun hé is peculiar (the antecedent, péod, is fem.) but 
not uncharacteristic. 

222-3. Hi wéne gé hwelc¢e sibbe ba weras heefden “What kind of peace do 
you suppose those men had?’. 


C. PYRRHUS’S WARS WITH ROME 


231-2. sume him wid féo gesealdon ‘some ransomed themselves in ex- 
change for money’. This is a misconstrual of the Latin, which says that they were 
sold into slavery. 

238. bet weron. See the note on 192 above. 

240. pet hie 6a ne forluren be pr it fore, heefde bearn sé pe mehte ‘that 
they not lose those who went out there (on campaign), regardless of having 
children (literally “he who could might have children”)’. That is, circumstances 
were dire enough that ensuring victory was the first concern. The change of 
number between 6a and fore is due to pe, treated as grammatically singular. 

261. né secgan ne hirdon ‘nor had heard say of. 

268. sceoldon. See the note on mege 189. .iiii. .x. .m. ‘fourteen thousand’. 

296. wees gefaren ‘had died’. 

318. hi refers to the Romans. 


8. SERMO LUPI AD ANGLOS 


The manuscript is London, British Library, Cotton MS. Nero A. i (1), containing 
corrections in a hand that is probably Wulfstan’s, with variants from Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, MS. Hatton 113 (E). 


8 sp&can] speecan E, sweecanI 19 manna] so £,manalI 47 ts] us E, omitted I 
49 getrywoa] getrywoa E, getrydaI 51 ne fadode] nefadode E, fadode I 

67 wille] After this word I adds Eac we witan georne hweer seo yrm6 gewearo. 
later marked for deletion (cf. lines 73-4) 79 gecnawe] gecnawe E, gecnewe I 

82 hwyl¢] hwylc E, wylc I 100 worold-] woruld E, wolodI = 114 burh 
(second)] so E, purI 120 oftost on] so E, oftost I 124 -fyrhte] fyrhte E, fyhte I 
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130 heora misd&da] heora misdeeda E, heo I, w. re misdzeda added in margin 
150 ford6n] fordon E, fordomI 165 miclan] so E, miclam I 


1-2. ‘The sermon of Wolf to the English when the Danes persecuted them 
most, which was in the year 1014 from the incarnation of our lord Jesus Christ.’ 
Although the manuscripts disagree about the date, 1014 seems likeliest, in part 
because that is when the country was in the greatest turmoil. King /thelred II 
was expelled in favor of the Dane Swein Forkbeard and departed for Normandy 
after Christmas in 1013; the new year (1014) was reckoned to begin Dec. 25. 

4. swa leng swa wyrse ‘the worse the longer (it goes on)’. Cf. the note on 5.42. 

7. déofol. Wulfstan often uses this word without the demonstrative. 

17. On séeal without a main verb, see the note on mege 7.189. 

19-20. Godes gerihta include the payment of tithes and Peter’s pence. 

24. inne and ite. Wulfstan is thinking not only of the spoliation of churches 
(to pay Danegeld: see the note on 47) but of the alienation of church properties 
such as farmland. Some churches were also sacked by rapacious nobles. 

34-5. The selling of persons abroad was of particular concern because the 
purpose was often to provide human victims for heathen sacrifice. 

40. gecnawe sé de cunne is literally ‘let him perceive who knows how’, i.e. 
whoever can understand. 

47. ungylda. One reason for King /thelred’s unpopularity was his policy of 
buying off the Danish invaders, necessitating enormous taxes (Danegeld). 

56-7. do mare gif hé mege is literally ‘let him do more if he can’, i.e. with- 
out restraint or compunction. 

62. Eadweard is King Edward II, known as the Martyr, son of King Edgar. 
He reigned briefly from 975 and was murdered under obscure circumstances in 
978 or 979. Cremation of the dead violated Church practice. 

66. mé&pe witan ‘show respect’. 

70-1. Semzne modifies cwenan. geliccast is analogical to compar. geliccra. 

75-6. On the construction with plural verb syndan and singular subject 
peet, see the note on 7.192. 

85. licge egylde ealre his m#gde ‘he would lie (sj.) without payment of 
compensation to all his family’. 

86. pegengylde. The ending, unusual for the acc., is most likely due to 
borrowing of the word, a hapax legomenon in OE; cf. ON pegngildi. Wulfstan’s 
writings contain many words apparently borrowed from Norse— unsurprisingly, 
given the Scandinavian presence in York. This explains, for instance, fésed (92) 
for expected fysed or frst; cf. ON feysa. 

96-7. wyrcd him t6 préle ‘makes (him) his slave’; him is dat. of possession. 

115-16. forloren and forlogen. See the note on onfongne 1.126. 

120. on pa ping ‘in regard to those things’. 

121. is na geworden wide and side to ful yfelan gewunan ‘it has now come 
far and wide to a very bad practice’, i.e., a very bad practice has arisen. 
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147. Gildas, a sixth-century British cleric. In his De excidio Britanniae ‘On 
the Overthrow of Britain’ he documents the post-Roman period in Britain and, 
like Wulfstan in this sermon, rails against his countrymen’s sins. 

153. clumedan is usually rendered ‘mumbled’, but cf. ME clum ‘silence’. 

166. sculon. See the note on mege 7.189. 


9. WULESTAN, DE FALSIS DIES 
The unique manuscript is E, as in selection 8. 
13 godas] godes 28 féngon] fenge 49 god] god 


32. macode heora lif t6 lyre sona on geogode ‘brought their lives to a close 
prematurely in youth’. 

39. efter hedenscype geteald ‘accounted in paganism’, i.e. in the opinion of 
pagans. 

55-7. Mercury (Odin as identified by the interpretatio Romana) was wor- 
shipped at crossroads because one of his offices was patron of travelers. It is 
Odin (OE Woden) rather than Mercury whose worship was associated with hills. 
The Romans identified Jove with Thor (OE Punor “Thunder’) rather than Odin 
because Thor was originally the chief god and, like Jupiter, the god of thunder. 

72. heom td lage sylfum “as a law for themselves’. 

77. waldend. This Anglian (hence elevated) spelling is especially common 
in verse, but it is not foreign to prose in solemn contexts. 

78. in ealra worulda woruld 4 bitan ende. See the note on 6.234. 


10. BOETHIUS AND THEODORIC 


The unique manuscript for the prose is Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Bodley 
180 (2079). The manuscript for the verse is Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Junius 
12 (J), the unique transcript of now-destroyed portions of London, British Lib- 
rary, Cotton MS. Otho A. vi. 


23 arwyrda] arwyrda wes 61 pam] pan 81 Gotena] GoteneJ 88 ealle] ealla 
J 114Gotena] GodenaJ 149 carcernes] carcerne J 


1-5. This first sentence lacks a principal clause. Radagaisus (d. 406) was a 
Gothic king who invaded Italy in 405 with the intent of obliterating the city of 
Rome. Alaric (370-410), king of the Visigoths, on his third attempt succeeded in 
entering and sacking Rome in 410. 

5. Theodoric (stressed illogically on the first 0, as if from Greek ed¢ ‘God’; 
also spelt Theoderic) was king of the Ostrogoths 471-526 and ruler of Italy 493- 
526. It was his aim to restore the glory of Rome, and his reign provided much- 
needed stability in Italy. He grew increasingly suspicious over the course of his 
reign, however, and a number of prominent Romans suffered as a result. 
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6. The Ostrogoths were followers of the teachings of the early fourth- 
century Egyptian Arius, who preached the subordination of Christ to God the 
Father, in opposition to their coequality in traditional Trinitarian belief. 

9-10. John I was pope 523-526. He died in prison, having incurred the sus- 
picion of Theodoric that he was conspiring with the Eastern emperor. He was 
not beheaded, as claimed in line 119. 

15-20. There is no evidence that Boethius actually conspired in the way 
described here. 

29. gecdplice ‘fitting (words)’. Alternatively, the word could be an adverb. 

32-3. pa 6a i¢ him &fre betst truwode ‘those in which I always had most 
trust’: him in a sense lends dat. case to pa 6a (see $35). On sg. baec see 7.158 note. 

37. On com as auxiliary, see §58. Wisdom, characterized as masculine (but 
cf. hyre 153), corresponds to Philosophia in the Latin, though as yet unnamed 
there. In regard to pet min murnende md, see the note on 1.88. The construc- 
tion here demonstrates another aspect of Mercian influence on EWS. The verb 
murnan (similarly spurnan), though of the third class, has u in the present 
because it is a so-called aorist present, a type of strong verb with a weak ablaut 
grade in the present. This anomaly also (ultimately) explains the appearance of a 
rather than éo in the present of some verbs of the second class ($86), as well as 
some other irregularities in strong verbs: see Hogg & Fulk 2011: $6.36. 

38. ha may be equivalent to Lat. nonne, introducing a direct question, and is 
thus not to be translated. 

46. beet Mod corresponds to Boethius himself in the translator’s rather loose 
treatment. The OE work is less a translation than an adaptation. 

51-2. ber pér hi teohhodon pet hi hine eallne habban sceoldon ‘wher- 
ever they had determined that they should have all of him’. 

60. sé Wisdom and séo Geséeadwisnes correspond to one person, Philo- 
sophia, in the Latin. 

64. On the construction with plural verb sint and singular subject pis, see 
the note on 7.192. 

66. pet agrees with pis, both neuter. 

76. sigepéoda twa refers to Visigoths and Ostrogoths, whose homelands on 
the Pontic littoral were divided by the Dniester. 

80. Muntgiop may be an error (for -giow), since p and p (wynn) are simi- 
larly confused elsewhere: see, e.g., the textual variants on 8.8. 

85. Hi gel&stan swua “They did just that’. 

87. séstréamum in. The postposition of normally prepositive prepositions 
is a characteristic of poetic style. 

97. Wes gehwederes waa “There was misery on both accounts’, ie. over 
ceding their wealth and pledging fealty. 

100. Stod prage on 6am ‘(Things) stood for a while in that (condition)’. 

113. léofre. Although a subject complement (predicate nominative) usually 
agrees with the subject in case, number, and gender, exceptions like this do occur. 
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117. godra gehwilcum ‘against all good (practices)’. 

131-2. listum ymbe dencéean pearflice, ha ‘cunningly to think with care 
about how’. 

144. ege from 6am eorle. That is, Theodoric was afraid of Boethius. 

165. unciidére @r hwilum fond ‘at times formerly (I) arranged unfamiliar 
(discourse: dsf.)’. 

169-70. The antecedent of pe is heora; him goes with be, making it dative, 
the object of truwian: ‘which I was always best accustomed to trusting in’. 


11. CONSTANTINE GOES TO BATTLE, FROM CYNEWULPF'’S ELENE 


The unique manuscript is Vercelli, Biblioteca Capitolare cxvii, known as the 
Vercelli Book. 


11 lindhwata léodgeborga] leod hwata lind ge borga 12 Aidelinges] zdelnges 
14-weard] weard 21 Hugas] hunas 26 eal sib] eal 49 bonne] bone 

58 scéawede] sceawedon 68hie]he 90 geglenged] gelenged 119 heoru-] 
heora 124 swéorum] sweotoli 126here-] hera 151 -bold sécan] bord 
stenan 184 tacen] tacne 


2-3. The Latin says rather that it was in the two hundred thirty-third year 
after the passion of Christ, but even that is incorrect, as Constantine reigned 
306-37. 

16. hrdder is an s-stem noun with an etymologically correct endingless 
dative. 

20. Hina. The Latin mentions no specific peoples, and Huns are an impossi- 
bility, as they did not arrive in Europe until ca. 370. 

21-2. Hiigas is more plausible than Hinas (as in the manuscript) both 
because the Huns have just been mentioned in the preceding line and because 
Hiigas is elsewhere used in conjunction with references to the Franks, of whom 
they seem to have comprised a subgroup, if the name is not simply an epithet for 
Franks in general. Line 22 is defective, and it is more likely a scribal insertion 
than a result of some omission (of a verse), since it is metrically uncharacteristic 
of Cynewulf, with the light initial syllable of weras abnormally following the 
resolved pair of syllables in hwate 22, the repetition of which from 21 is clumsy. 

24-5. Wordum ond bordum h6fon herecombol ‘With speeches and shields 
they raised the war-banner’. 

27-30. The collocation of certain animals in anticipation of receiving their 
fill of the coming slaughter recurs frequently enough in poetry to merit a term, 
the “beasts of battle topos.” See also 52-3 and 110-13. Urigfedera is inflected 
weak either because adjectives may be so inflected in verse even in indefinite 
constructions or because it is substantivized, as an appositive to earn. 

31. burg enta ‘fastness of giants’ (i.e. mountains?) is written as one word in 
the manuscript. It may be corrupt, but none of the proposed emendations is per- 
suasive. 
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32. hergum ‘in battalions’. swylée, on which ymsittendra depends, is in ap- 
position to beadupréata mést unless scynde is transitive, in which event it is its 
object. The Huns did drive other ethnic groups into the Roman Empire, but they 
also formed alliances with Rome’s enemies. 

45. beran ut ‘to be brought out’ (?): see $58 on passive rendering of infinitives. 

50. rofne refers to Constantine. 

56. cafe, though in apposition to mzgen, disagrees with it in number; like- 
wise elpéodige and here 57-8, where the implied subject is Constantine. 

62. rices ne wénde, i.e., he did not expect victory. 

71. sigerofum gesegen is parallel to sylfum ztywed bam casere, though in 
regard to sigerofum, referring to Constantine, the dative expresses agency. 

84. hrederlocan onspéon. Although in another of Cynewulf’s poems (Juliana 
79) he uses a phrase similar to this one to mean (probably) ‘spoke’, here it seems 
to mean that Constantine opened his heart to the approaching revelation. Pos- 
sibly, however, the phrase is a parenthesis meaning ‘he (the angel) had spoken’. 

88. fridowebba is in other contexts used only in reference to a bride given with 
the aim of securing peace between peoples. 

99. The poem is divided into fifteen fitts, though no number is inserted be- 
fore the first. 

114-15. Cynewulf occasionally employs rhyme without abandoning the allit- 
erative scheme. 

118. geolorand. The shield is more likely yellow because it is made of linden- 
wood than because it is decorated with gold. 

125. grima. For an example of a masked helmet, see Fig. 5 in Fulk, Bjork, & 
Niles 2009. The Sutton Hoo helmet is also masked. 

145. Constantino bears a Latin dative ending. 

162. boldes brytta shows the poetic tradition in an evolving state. The ori- 
ginal meaning of brytta is ‘breaker’ or ‘divider’, hence ‘dispenser’, the sense in 
which the Beowulf poet uses the word, as in sinces brytta ‘dispenser of treasure’ 
in The Wanderer (16.25), always in reference to a lord, whereas for Cynewulf the 
word has simply become synonymous with ‘lord’. 

190. Silvester I, who was pope 314-35, oversaw Constantine’s conversion. 
pam 191 refers to him. 

193. dryhtne to willan “as the lord wished’. 


12. VAINGLORY 


The unique manuscript is Exeter, Dean and Chapter MS. 3501, known as the 
Exeter Book. 


3 onwréah] onwearh 8 witan] witon 10 hine ne] hine 12 druncen] 
drucen 13-hégendra] hergendra 24pringed] bringe 36 feod] feoh 
60 -ledan] leedan 70 feond] freond 
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8. scyldum bescyredne ‘cut off by his offenses’; on gescead witan ‘distin- 
guish’ or ‘differentiate’. 

11. This appears to be the only instance of amyrran with a dative object. 

12. druncen t6 ri¢e (parallel to g#lsan as object of l&ted) “excessive drink- 
ing’. 

16-18. witan fundiap hwylc zs¢stede inne in recede mid werum wunige. 
The sense of this appears to be that they wish to determine which of them 
(hwyl¢) will be left occupying the metaphorical field of battle (zeséstede, where 
ces¢ = ‘spear’) when they have finished exchanging words. Possibly fundiab is an 
error for fandiap ‘attempt’, as the combination of witan and fundiab is unusual. 

35-6. Hé pa scylde ne wat fehpe gefremede ‘He does not recognize the 
offense(s) caused by feuding’. 

64. on hyra sylfra dom ‘at their own discretion’. Cf. ON sjdlfdaemi ‘self- 
judgment’, an arrangement whereby the offended party in a lawsuit is authorized 
to set the penalty. 

72-3. Although astigan is normally intransitive, here it appears to take 
dréam as its direct object. 

77. mid wuldorcyning. Use of the accusative with mid is an Anglian dialect 
feature. 

79-81. pam bid simle gest Segeederad, Godes agen bearn, wilsum in wor- 
Ide ‘a devoted spirit is always associated with him in the world: God’s own child’. 

82. helo rédes ‘of the benefit of salvation’. 


13. SOUL AND Bopy II 
The manuscript is Exeter, Cathedral 3501, known as the Exeter Book. 


17 druge bu] drugupu 30Eardodeic]ic  42stronge] strong 45 néd] 
ne 101 édringe] edringe 103 toleopode] tohleopode 115-16] These lines 
transposed, 116 before 115 116 éagan] eaxan 


7-8. swa him in worulde &r efne bet eordfet er geworhte ‘in proportion 
as that very body had earlier gained for itself in the world’. 

10. sawle is probably genitive, dependent on gést. 

12. A verse is missing here also from the version in the Vercelli Book. 

20. to won pinre sawle sid sippan wurde ‘what the fate of your soul would 
later amount to’. 

50. menn to gemecéan ‘as a spouse to a person’. 

56. ban biréafod ‘(your) stripped bones’ is the subject of sculon. 

59. swa bi worhtest to mé ‘as you have deserved from me’. 

65. The faulty alliteration can be explained if #r is an error for hér, ie. on 
earth. Infinitives in scansion are occasionally treated like finite verbs. 

73. batan pu hy gedelde dryhtne sylfum. Giving valuables to the Church is 
a virtue frequently mentioned in OE pious poems. 
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74, #tes tiolode ‘provided with fodder’. tiolode is weak because néat is 
definite, being modified by eorpan. 

82. bi is neuter because the body (neut., like Jié and hra; see léofre 49) and 
soul (fem., like sawl) are different genders (see p. 47). 

88. wunde, wiberléan are perhaps best construed as objects of gehyran, 
parallel to d#da. ‘Requital’ is not, strictly speaking, something God ought to 
‘hear’, but the logic of OE verse is not infrequently associative rather than 
consistent, especially when, as here, the rhetorical effect is telling. 

90. nenig to bes l¥tel lid ‘no member so small’. 

93. hweet do wit unc ‘what will we do for ourselves’. 

109. On dat. sg. hrdpor, see the note on hrdder 11.16. 

112. nédle. ‘Than’ in comparisons may be expressed by the dative case. 

115-16. The reversal of these two lines follows the Vercelli version. 

120. bet meg #ghwylcum men td gemyndum mddsnotterra ‘It can be a 
reminder to every one of the wise’. 


14. A SELECTION OF RIDDLES FROM THE EXETER BOOK 


5.5 mé] mec 5.6 forwurde] for wurde 5.8 hond-] 4 5.10 ladra] ladran 
6.10 béte] betan 8.8 sittad swigende] sited nigende — 8.9 be] ba 

9.1 ofgéafun] ofgeafum 9.3mecan]mec 9.4beccan] weccan 9.6 swé 
arlice] snearlice 10.7 hregle] hreegh 12.6beorne]beorn 14.9 0n 
bordum] bordum 14.14 on wicge] wicge = 14.17 wrabum] wrabpum 

16.2 seecce fremman] secce 21.7 bearwe] bearme 23.3 on] of 23.9 eror] 
er  24.7-X-]-x- 254 stapol] stabol 25.10séo]se 26.6 ecg] ecge 
26.8 geondstréd] geond sped 26.12 hyde] hype —- 26.27 nibpum] nibum 

27.2 beorg-] burg 27.7 weorpe] weorpere  27.8esne]efne 29.2 hornum 
bitwéonum] horna abitweona 29.4hame] ham 29.5 atimbran] atimbram 
29.9 bedraf] bedref 29.11 dnette] o netted 31.4 nower] on 

31.6 -weard] weard 31.13 &rest] er 31.15 habbad] habbad 31.22 baru] 
ber 31.24 sio wiht] wiht 33.3 hleahtor] leahtor 33.5 swe] seene 
33.7 onbond] bond 33.9 megda] megda 33.11 loden] liden 35.8 am] 
amas 35.14 gewede] geweedu = 38.2-myrpe] myrwe — 39.4 maran] 
maram 39.10 folme] folm 39.11 Gagena] eagene 42.4 spéow] speop 
42.11 pees] wees 44.7 efenlang] efe lang 45.1 weaxan] weax 46.3 hyra] 
hyre 50.4for-] fer 51.4 fléag on] fleotgan 


5. The solution is agreed to be “shield.” 

5.7. homera lafe ‘what is left by hammers’ after forging, i.e. swords. 

5.8. heoros¢cearp is likely an error for heorosceorp ‘battle equipment’. 

6. The solution is agreed to be “sun.” 

6.10. ofer déop gedréag is mysterious, perhaps ‘after profound disruption’. 
7. The solution is agreed to be “swan.” 

8. The speaker is agreed to be a songbird, most likely a nightingale. 
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8.9. sittad swigende has as its subject an assumed “they,” in reference to 
eorlum 5. The manuscript reading nigende is metrically admissible if to hnigian 
‘bow’, since nigende for metrically disruptive nigiende is an Anglian form, but for 
the sake of grammar and sense in this context the verb would demand a modifier 
such as mid héafdum or to me. 

8.11. Nightingales are ‘welcome guests’ inasmuch as they produce elaborate 
songs for a few weeks after their arrival in northern Europe in the spring. 

9. The solution is agreed to be “cuckoo.” The bird lays an egg in the nest of a 
different species, which hatches and feeds the chick, only to have its own young 
pushed out of the nest by the growing cuckoo. 

9.7-8. op pet ic under scéate, swa min gesceapu weron, ungesibbum 
weard éacen geste ‘until, under a covering unrelated (to me), such was my for- 
tune, I was endowed with a spirit’. 

10. The solution is agreed to be “barnacle goose,” a bird believed to ori- 
ginate as a barnacle rather than an egg. 

10.4-5. anum getenge lipendum wuda lice mine is an absolute construc- 
tion ($90), with 4anum modifying wuda, and with lice in the instrumental case. 

12. The solution is agreed to be “ox.” 

12.3-4. The ox’s hide would be fashioned into fetters for binding captives. 
Britons, frequently enslaved in the early period, are swearte because they do not 
have Saxons’ light-colored hair. déorum modifies beorne. These and the follow- 
ing lines allude to a horn made into a drinking vessel and a woman’s leather 
shoes. 

12.8. py6 derives from *bihip, the metrical value of which is retained here. 

12.9. druncmennen is usually interpreted to mean “drunken maidservant’, 
but this is rather questionable, and not simply because tolerating household 
slaves’ drunkenness is hard to credit. Although druncen- is not infrequent as the 
first constituent of a compound, drunc- never appears elsewhere, and so its cor- 
rect meaning cannot be determined with certainty; it may in fact be a variant of 
(or an error for) dryné. 

12.12. hygegalan. On the use of the weak adjective, see the note on Urig- 
federa 11.29. 

12.13. swifed mé geond sweartne ‘the hand moves all over me, (who am) 
dark’. Due to limited attestation, it is impossible to know whether OE swifan 
ever had the meaning ‘copulate’ that its Middle English reflex did; the double 
entendre would be characteristic of the riddles, but even without that possibility, 
the passage is obviously meant to be sexually suggestive. The action described is 
of the maidservant washing the drinking horn. Both mé and geond are un- 
stressed, as is not infrequent with a preposition governing a pronominal object. 

12.14. pe i¢ I who’ 

13. The best solution proposed is “ten chickens.” 

13.1-2. The reference may be to tén ciccenu ‘ten chickens’, a Northumbrian 
spelling with six consonants (brothers) and four vowels (sisters). 
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13.3 feorg. On the singular feorg with multiple possession, see the note on 
7.158. The Fell are apparently the inner membranes still clinging to the shells 
(‘halls’) of the eggs from which the chicks have hatched. 

13.5-6. Ne wes hyra €ngum py wyrs, né side py sarra is grammatically 
difficult and is usually emended, though unconvincingly. It may be best to retain 
the manuscript reading and assume the meaning ‘It was no worse for any of 
them (i.e., none of them was any the worse for having lost their fell), nor (was 
any) amply (ie. considerably) the more harmed’. 

13.11. On the auxiliary function of pret. gewitan here, see $58. Similarly in 
14.16.2. 

14. The solution is agreed to be “horn.” 

14.1. The horn was a w&penwiga in the sense that while attached to the ani- 
mal it was a weapon, though not literally a ‘weaponed warrior’. But some OE 
compounds are head-initial, such as eardlufu ‘dear home’ and glédegesa “dreadful 
flame’ in Beowulf, and so the meaning may be ‘fighting weapon’ or, if not head- 
initial, ‘warrior in the form of a weapon’. 

14.10. héafodléas. European drinking horns of the Middle Ages not in- 
frequently had caps or lids on them, but ‘headless’ may also describe a horn 
never fitted with such a cover. The meaning of behlyped can only be conjec- 
tured, but the root vowel, if long, as usually assumed, would spoil the meter. One 
possibility, then, is that it means ‘laid on my side’ (cf. hlid ‘slope, hillside’). 

16. The solution is agreed to be “anchor.” 

16.2. fremman. Though this word is not in the manuscript, both sense and 
meter (the first four lines of the riddle being hypermetric) demand the addition 
of a verb. On the use of gewite as an auxiliary, see $58. 

16.4. I¢ béom strong pzs gewinnes ‘I have the upper hand in that contest’. 

16.9-10. ond meé stipne wip stanas mOoton feste gehabban ‘and if stones 
can hold firm against me (who am) firm’. 

21. The solution is agreed to be “plow.” 

21.2. geonge for WS gange is an Anglian form, with transferrence of initial 
g- from the pret. géong to the present. 

21.3. The har holtes féond is the ox. 

21.7. The plow is brungen of bearwe inasmuch as the frame is of wood. 

21.8. wegen on wegne appears to indicate that the plow is the wheeled type. 

21.9. mé bib gongendre gréne on healfe ‘it is green on one side of me as I 
go’. The speaker is feminine (cf. gongendre, likewise hindeweardre 15) either 
because the word for ‘plow’ in OE (which is unrecorded) was feminine or (more 
likely) because the speaker is assumed to be a wiht (fem.). 

21.11. Mé purh hry¢g wrecen ‘Driven through my back’ 

21.12. One orponcpil is the colter, the other the plowshare. 

23. The solution is agreed to be “bow.” 

23.1. Agof is a scribe’s attempt to modernize the spelling of agob, which he 
did not recognize to be boga ‘bow’ backwards. Examples of the spelling b for the 
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Gmc. voiced labial fricative do not occur in final position after the middle of the 
eighth century. The sound was later spelt f. 

23.6. It is a wite to the bow to have such a deadly thing near it. 

23.8. op pet here is best rendered ‘once’ or ‘after’. 

23.10. togonged appears here to be used impersonally, with genitive of thing 
parted from and dative of person: “each and any of men does not easily part from 
that which I speak of there’. That is, once struck by an arrow, no one recovers 
easily from its effect. 

23.14. fullwer ‘full wergild’, the monetary equivalent of a person’s life, ac- 
cording to social rank, to be paid in compensation; i.e., he ‘strictly pays full com- 
pensation with his life’, with fullwer parallel to mandriné as a second object of 
gecéapab. But the construction is clumsy, demanding two different meanings for 
the verb, and wer is not otherwise used in verse with the meaning ‘wergild’. The 
passage may be corrupt, but none of the emendations proposed is compelling. 

24. The solution is agreed to be “magpie” or “jay” (the precise meaning of 
OE higore being difficult to ascertain). 

24.6. milbe geméne ‘by a mouth held in common’, that is to say, with the 
same sound. 

24.7-9. The runes, in order of presentation, are gyfu, ws¢, rdd, 6s, hegl, and 
is. They may be arranged in three groups to spell out g, ero and hi, which may be 
transposed to higorw, meaning ‘female magpie’or ‘female jay’. The ending -@ is 
feminine (like glado 24.7), an early spelling corresponding to later -e on fem- 
inine weak nouns. Both magpies and jays are mimics, and they appear to be con- 
fused in the OE records. 

25. The solution is agreed to be “onion,” with a sexual double entendre. 

25.3. nympe bonan anum ‘except my destroyer alone’. 

26. The speaker is agreed to be a book, apparently a bible. 

26.2-5. To make parchment, hides were washed in water and then soaked 
for several days in water mixed with lime to loosen the hair. 

26.7. fugles wyn is the quill. 

26.8. geondstréd. The emendation, one of several possibilities, is necessary 
because geond takes an accusative object, which cannot be meé, as then geond 
would have to receive stress. 

26.9. The brerd is the brim of the inkhorn. béamtelge. Ink was made from 
oak galls, deformities on oaks caused by gall wasps. 

26.12. hyde bepenede ‘covered me with hide’. Book covers were wooden 
boards with hide stretched over them. Precious ornamentation was added to 
books of especial importance, usually ones which would be seen on the altar. 

26.13. gierede shows loss of w before i in WGmce. *zarwid-, with analogical 
extension of the root diphthong in OE from forms that retained w. gliwedon. The 
emendation to glisedon ‘glittered’ that has sometimes been advocated makes the 
sense clearer, since gliwian is not otherwise attested in the sense ‘adorn’. But 
glisedon would disrupt the meter. 
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26.16. wuldorgesteald ‘glorious habitations’ refers to the precious binding in 
which the manuscript resides. mre is a plural subjunctive. Such subjunctive 
forms without final -n are to be found in early texts, though they are far commoner 
in the preterite: see Hogg & Fulk 2011: $6.24. 

26.17. nales dol wite ‘let no fool find fault’. 

27. The solution is agreed to be “mead.” In the first part of the poem, the 
speaker is in the form of pollen brought to the hive to make honey, the key in- 
gredient of mead. 

29. The solution is usually thought to be “moon and sun,” less often “bird and 
wind.” 

29.2. hide. This ‘plunder’ is usually believed to be the dimly illuminated 
surface between the horns of the crescent moon lit by earthlight (sunlight reflected 
off the earth). But this is rather abstract, and there is no known tradition about 
earthlight in medieval England, whereas there is a traditional folktale, recorded 
several centuries later in Middle English, of the Man in the Moon as bearing a 
burden of thorns (ie. plant stems, parts of hedges) on his fork (i.e. between the 
points of the crescent moon), in some versions of which he has stolen the thorns. 
See Menner 1949. Thorns might be used to construct a primitive bir 5 (but ‘nest’ 
if the solution is “bird and wind”), whereas other kinds of ‘plunder’ seem less 
appropriate. The fem. hyre 5 need not rule out the supposition that the riddle 
alludes to something similar, since its antecedent is the fem. wiht 1; cf. the use of 
hio 14.38.6 in reference to a beast already identified as male. 

29.6. gif hit swa meahte ‘if it could (be) so’. 

29.7. wealles hrof ‘wall’s roof’. The context suggests the meaning ‘horizon’, 
but the kenning is better understandable if it means ‘sky’. In poetry, weall some- 
times refers metaphorically to the ocean shore; it might similarly here denote the 
edge of land, i.e. the horizon. 

29.11. fehpum probably ‘harboring hostility’, i.e. contemplating revenge. 

29.12. Dist perhaps here refers metaphorically to vapor, i-e. fog. 

31. The solution is thought by most to be “bagpipe.” 

31.4-5. wiht wes nower werum on gemonge sio hzfde westum wundor- 
licran ‘there was no creature anywhere in the company of men that had a more 
amazing form’. The emendation of manuscript on to nower is based on the as- 
sumption that -wer was omitted because it was immediately followed by another 
wer (and thus subject to deletion either by haplography or by the mistaken per- 
ception that it was an error due to dittography), and the letters of the remaining 
no were later transposed. 

31.6. The line is corrupt, containing too few syllables to form two verses, 
but the meaning is plain. 

31.17. feger. As shown by the poetic meter, this word occasionally has a long 
vowel in verse, a non-WS regionalism. 

31.19. wordum lacan is metaphorically ‘play notes’. 
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31.21-3. The hord is the supply of air in the inflated bag. The wiht herself 
appears to be the chanter (pipe with stops) plus the bag, her ‘brothers’ the drones. 
mg refers to the wiht. 

33. The solution is agreed to be “iceberg,” or possibly “river ice.” 

33.2. from Céole is literally ‘from a ship’, possibly with ‘ship’ as a metaphor for 
any floating object. 

33.5. hilde to swe ‘in regard to battle at sea’. The manuscript reading hilde to 
séne ‘too slack in battle’ makes for strained sense in context and has often been 
emended. s#we is a specifically Anglian and poetic (and therefore perhaps un- 
familiar, to a WS scribe) dative of sé, and the similarity of n and p (wynn) may 
have led to the posited change. 

33.6. The bordweallas appear to be the sides of a ship, or perhaps lines of 
shields hung on them. 

33.7. heteriine. OE riin never means ‘rune’, though it is often interpreted that 
way. The proper meaning is ‘secret’, and in poetic compounds it appears to mean 
‘hidden intent’ (as here, and at Beowulf 501: onband beadurine ‘revealed a com- 
bative intent’), or ‘forewarning’ (ie., ‘hidden knowledge’; cf. welriine 11.28). 

33.9-11. Is min modor mzgda cynnes pes déorestan, pet is dohtor min, 
éacen up loden ‘My mother is of the noblest race of women, that is my daughter, 
grown up pregnant’. Water is both the mother and the daughter of ice, always 
prepared to give birth to ice. 

34. The solution is agreed to be “rake.” 

35. The solution is agreed to be “coat of mail.” It is a translation of Aldhelm’s 
Riddle 33, “Lorica.” A Northumbrian version of the translation, The Leiden Riddle, 
composed probably in the eighth century, is preserved elsewhere. (The text of it is 
given on p. 123.) The present riddle seems to have been copied from an archaic 
exemplar, given the retention of the unstressed high vowels (rather than lowering 
to e) in &rist 2, hrisil 7. 

35.4. hygeponcum min depends upon wat: ‘in my thoughts’ (more literally 
‘thoughts of me’). 

35.5. mé ‘for me’. hafu is an Anglian form for WS hebbe. 

35.6. né burh préata gepreecu pred mé ne hlimmed ‘nor through the force 
of throngs does thread resound in me’. This renders Aldhelm’s nec garrula fila 
resultant ‘nor do threads vibrate with vocal sound’. The allusion is to the 
vibration of taut threads on the loom as the shuttle moves through them. 

35.8. The reed or sley is used to beat up the weft, making a more compact 
fabric. 

35.9. wyrda creftum, corresponding to nothing in Aldhelm’s poem, is a 
mere cheville if it is not a learned allusion to the Parcae ‘Fates’ of Roman mytho- 
logy, who spin and cut the thread of life. But wyrda is probably unoriginal, cor- 
responding to gen. sg. wyrdi in The Leiden Riddle, and wyrd is not often personi- 
fied this way. 
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36. There is no consensual solution. Most recent editors accept “ship,” but 
with little agreement about how to make all the enumerated organs and append- 
ages add up. The four feet under the belly (3) are oars, and the eight on its back 
(4-6) are those of a man, a woman, and a horse. The two wings (7) are sails, and 
the dog and bird (11) are carved figureheads. This solution does not account for 
the six heads (8). That there is a ship involved would be more plausible if wege 1 
could be read as wége ‘wave’, but the meter forbids this. flodwegas 9 would seem 
to confirm it, but it has been proposed to emend this to foldwegas ‘ways across 
the land’. Quite possibly lines 9-14 are intended to be a separate riddle. 

36.4-6. ehtuwe is a Northumbrian form, equivalent to eahta, which would 
spoil the meter. It is plain that lines 4 and 6 belong together as a single line, into 
which a scribe has inserted line 5, which is a cryptogram, undoubtedly originally 
a marginal notation explaining the eight feet. It consists of three English words 
and their Latin equivalents, in the latter of which each vowel has been replaced 
by the letter that follows it in the alphabet, hence b, f, k, p, x for a, e, i, 0, ua 
common monastic cipher. The encrypted words have been somewhat garbled: 
the first p in hpmp, for instance, has been mistaken for p (= w) and the second 
omitted. The line must have been meant to stand for monn homo wiif mulier 
hors equus. 

36.14. ha pre wihte wise gonge, literally ‘how the manner of that creature 
may turn out’, i.e. what its nature turns out to be. 

38. The solution is agreed to be “bull calf.” The riddle bears certain similar- 
ities to aenigmata by Aldhelm and Eusebius with the same solution. 

38.2. geogudmyrpe is a kenning for ‘mill’. 

38.2. The feréfripende (an Anglian form for -fripiende: see no. 14d in Appen- 
dix B, p. 120) is the mother cow; the wellan are her teats. 

38.4. on gesceap ‘to (his) delight’ (?). béotan refers to the sound of suckling. 

38.7. gif hé tobirsted, binded cwice ‘if he goes to pieces, he will bind the 
living’, ie. his leather will be used to bind captives. Lines 6-7 are a fairly close 
translation of the conclusion of Eusebius’s poem. The final three lines of the OE 
riddle seem like an addition, not least because four of the six verses are metric- 
ally irregular, though the riddles as a rule scan well. 

42. The solution is agreed to be “cock and hen.” 

42.5 on flette ‘in the hall’. A flett is one side of the floor in a hall. The poet 
presents himself as a scop performing in the hall, despite the acknowledgement 
in line 7 of the scholarly character of interpreting runes. 

42.8-11. In runes, the solution is spelt with two instances of nyd (n), one of 
csc (a), two of dc (a), and two of hegl (h). The characters can be rearranged to 
spell hana ‘cock and hen ‘hen’. twéga oper ‘one of two’. 

42.14. heortan, parallel to r&dellan as object of héold, refers to the riddle’s 
secret, i.e. its solution. 

44. The solution is agreed to be “key,” with a ribald double entendre. 

45. The solution is agreed to be “dough,” with a ribald double entendre. 
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45.2. becene refers to a cloth placed over the rising dough. 

46. The solution is agreed to be “Lot and his family.” The solution hangs on 
the story of Lot’s incest with his daughters, as related in the reading selection in 
Chap. VIII above. 

46.6. éam ond nefa refers to Lot’s two (grand)sons in relation to each other. 

47. The solution is agreed to be “bookworm.” There is a rather different aenig- 
ma with the same solution by Symphosius, the earliest composer of Latin riddles. 

47.5. stapol refers to the parchment. Indeed, in manuscript studies “support” 
is the term for the material on which a text is inscribed. 

50. The solution is agreed to be “fire.” 

50.2. The ‘two dumb things’ are the flint and steel used to generate the spark. 

50.5. wrid is for Anglian wrided, which would mend the defective meter. It 
could also be a contracted form of wréon ‘cover’ standing metrically for an uncon- 
tracted one, an archaism common in early poetry, though that would make for less 
transparent sense. him refers to neuter wif. 

50.8-9. hé him fremum stépeé life on lissum ‘it supports them with bene- 
fits in improvement to their lives’. 

51. This one is for you to figure out. 


15. DREAM OF THE ROOD 


The unique manuscript is Vercelli, Biblioteca Capitolare cxvii, known as the 
Vercelli Book. 


2hweet] het 5 léodan]lédan 9 eaxl-]eaxle dryhte] dryht nes ealle 

15 geweordod] geweor dode 17 bewrigen] be wrigene wealdendes] wealdes 
20 sorgum] surgum 47 &nigum] nenigum 59 mid sorgum] mid 

70 gréotende] reotende 71 stefn] syddan 77 ongyredon] gyredon 

79 bealuwa] bealuwara 91 holt-] holm 117 anforht] unforht 142 mé] he 


4. syllicre “exceedingly rare’, probably used in imitation of similar compar- 
ative constructions in Latin. 

8. The five gems correspond to Christ’s five wounds (hands, feet, and side). 
Since the gems symbolize blood, it is natural that they should also lie on the 
ground at the foot of the cross. 

16. On the loss of w in gegyred, see the note on gierede 14.26.13; likewise 
for Ongyrede 39, ongyredon 77; w is restored analogically in gegyrwed 23. 

19. earmra £rgewin ‘ancient effort of wretches’, ie. either the doings of 
Christ’s tormentors or the suffering of Christ and his disciples. 

20. swetan literally means ‘sweat’, but because blood is conventionally re- 
ferred to in verse by the kenning hildeswat ‘battle-sweat’, the verb here takes on 
the meaning ‘bleed’; similarly swates ‘of sweat (ie. blood)’ 23. on ba swidran 
healfe. Post-biblical tradition had it that it was on the right side that the centuri- 
on’s lance pierced Christ (John 19:34). 
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22. bléom. Uncontracted bléoum would improve the meter. 

30. féondas (for LWS find) is an Anglianism. 

31. him ‘for themselves’. wergas shows Anglian smoothing (WS weargas): 
see no. 12 in Appendix B. 

34. Placed after its object mé, the preposition on receives stress, as shown by 
the alliteration. 

36-7. The earth trembled at the crucifixion (Matthew 27:51). 

40. héanne for EWS héane shows analogical restoration of -h- followed by 
assimilation of -hn- to -nn-. 

47. inwidhlemmas. The usual compounded form is inwit- ‘evil’; inwid- is 
due to the influence of inwidda ‘adversary’. 

48. biti is neuter, since Christ and the cross are different genders (rod 
fem.): see p. 47. 

52. benian. The original form is bennan, but in WS, light-stemmed verbs of 
the first weak class with a stem ending in a sonorant or a fricative were common- 
ly re-formed after the pattern of the second class or of first-class verbs like 
nerian. Such verbs include dséillan ‘divide’, behellan ‘conceal’, beddan ‘warm’, 
cnyssan ‘knock’, fremman ‘do’, gremman ‘provoke’, hrissan ‘shake’, lemman 
‘Tame’, syllan ‘give’, temman ‘tame’, trymman ‘fortify’, and wennan ‘accustom’. 

62. strzlum is used as a metaphor for ‘nails’. 

63. héafdum is a locatival dative singular, used only with zt. See Hogg & 
Fulk 2011: §2.17 n. 4. 

69. m&te weorode ‘with small company’, i.e., by litotes, ‘alone’. 

71-2. On sg. stefn with pl. hilderinca, see the note on on hiora made 7.158. 

73. feger. On the long vowel, see the note on 14.31.17. 

75-6. The poet seems poised to tell of the Invention of the Cross by the 
empress Helena (see the headnote to reading selection 11) when there occurs a 
lacuna, though there is no gap in the manuscript. When the tale resumes in line 77 
there is an allusion to Helena’s adornment of the cross. 

79. weorc, on which both bealuwa and sarra sorga depend, is likely a scribal 
substitution for Anglian werc ‘pain’, not an uncommon occurrence in poetic 
manuscripts. 

101-6. These verses derive from the Nicene Creed: Et resurrexit tertia die, 
secundum Scripturas, et ascendit in caelum, sedet ad dexteram Patris. Et iterum 
venturus est cum gloria, iudicare vivos et mortuos ‘And on the third day he arose 
again from the dead, according to Scripture, and ascended into heaven and sits 
at the right hand of the Father. And he will come again in glory to judge the 
living and the dead’. 

111. for bam worde. The verse may be corrupt, since light verses (see Ap- 
pendix C) normally occur only at the start of a clause. cwyd is syncopated, just as 
it is in Mercian, where other verbs are not generally syncopated. geriht 131 (ge- 
rihted would be the Mercian form) is the only other relevant syncopated verb in 
the poem. 
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130. mundbyrd is here used in the sense ‘hope of protection’. 

146. guman is only dubitably used in the sense ‘of humankind’ in OE. It may 
be an error for gumena, or a compound gumsynnum ‘men’s sins’ may have been 
intended. 

148-57. These lines allude to the Harrowing of Hell, a post-biblical tradi- 
tion according to which Christ, in the three days between his death and resurrec- 
tion, in conquering majesty entered hell and took the souls of the righteous with 
him to heaven. The identity of eallum 64m halgum bam pe on heofonum ér 
wunedon on wuldre is uncertain, since no human souls but those of the good 
thief, Enoch, and Elijah are supposed to have entered heaven before the Harrow- 
ing. 


16. THE WANDERER 
The unique manuscript is Exeter, Cathedral 3501, known as the Exeter Book. 


14 healde] healdne 22 minne] mine 24 wabema] wapena 28 -léasne] lease 
59 -sefa] sefan 64 weorpan] wearban 74 ealre] ealle 78 weorniad] weoriad 
with e erased 102 hrisan] hruse 


5, aréd = Anglian dréded, the form required by the meter. On e caudata, see 
the note on efestan 1.88. 

14. hordcofan is used as a metaphor for ‘thoughts’. 

17. dréorigne, which appears not to modify anything, is best understood as 
anticipating modsefan 19. 

24. wapema gebind is a kenning for ‘sea’. 

26. hwer. OE indefinites in hw- may contain their antecedents, hence ‘a 
place where’. 

27. mine wisse ‘might know of mine’, i.e. know of my people. Several emen- 
dations have been proposed. 

29. weman here appears to have the unusual meaning ‘please’. It has some- 
times been emended. 

51-7. Since the scene portrayed in these lines is of immense interest, it is 
disappointing that they are so hard to interpret. There is any number of ways 
they might be punctuated, but the punctuation applied here reflects the follow- 
ing interpretation: “As often as (Donne . . . oft) the memory of kin pervades his 
mind—he greets them gladly, eagerly gazes at them—the companions of men 
swim away, the spirits of floating ones. They never bring many familiar ac- 
cents—care is renewed—to one who is accustomed to sending his weary spirit 
very often over the confinement of waves (i.e. the sea).’ The companions of men 
appear to be remembered kin, their images perhaps superimposed on the sea 
birds the speaker has been watching. On sg. ferd with pl. fléotendra, see the note 
on on hiora méde 7.158. 

65. sceal. On the use of the auxiliary without a main verb, see the note on 
mege 7.189. 
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69-72. Here the poet alludes to the practice of heroes to pronounce a vow to 
undertake an accomplishment, as a way to instill self-resolve, since shame will 
result if the vow goes unfulfilled. The wanderer warns against over-hasty vows. 

77. bihrorene is pp. of behréosan, which usually means ‘fall’, though once the 
past participle means ‘deprived (of)’, implying transitive usage. The usual interpre- 
tation is that hrime bihrorene here means ‘covered with frost’. But since one func- 
tion of be- is to transitivize verbs (as with the semantically parallel bidrorene 79), 
possibly the phrase means ‘toppled by frost’; weal wundrum héah 98 need not 
have the same referent. 

80-4. On the beasts of battle topos, see the note on 11.27-30. déade gedzl- 
de ‘handed over to death’. 

86. burgwara breahtma léase ‘emptied of the clamor of inhabitants’. 

88. Sé here probably means ‘he who’. 

91. acwid. See the note on cwyd 15.111. 

92. Hwer cwom ‘where is?’ or ‘what has become of?’. 

98. wyrmlicum fah probably denotes a Roman frieze or decorative design. 

111. Swa cwe6 snottor on mdde, not “Thus spoke the one wise in mind’ but 
‘Thus in his heart spoke the wise one’, i.e. to himself, as prescribed in lines 11- 
21; sundor et rine ‘apart in secret’, ie. in solitude. 

113. nempe is an Anglian word; nemne, on the other hand, is specifically 
Mercian. 


GLOSSARY 


Abbreviations are listed on pp. ix-x. For the purpose of alphabetization, the prefix 
ge-, when word-initial, is disregarded in all parts of speech. Words that may or may not 
appear with this prefix are marked +; those that always, or nearly always, take the prefix 
are marked +. Words alternately spelt with a or o before a nasal consonant in Early West 
Saxon are spelt with a in the first headword. Since ae and @ are interchangeable in some 
texts, @ is alphabetized after ad, but p/d follows t. 

Strong verbs are assigned an arabic numeral (1, 2, etc.) indicating verb class (as 
explained in Chaps. xI-xIv), and weak verbs are assigned a roman numeral (1, Ul, Ill: see 
Chaps. Xv-XxvII). For strong verbs of class 7, the preterite vocalism is given in parentheses. 
For irregular verbs, the principal parts are given in parentheses before the class indicator, 
or reference is offered to the section in the Grammar where the conjugation is provided. 
Unstressed prefixes are separated from the stem by a hyphen. The numbers after a cited 
form indicate where the form appears in the Anthology: for example, “béom 13.7.8” 
refers to reading selection 13 (The Exeter Riddles), Riddle 7, line 8. Such cited forms are 
usually supplied only when they stray in some way from the expected; relatively few 
forms that are perfectly regular are cited this way. 

Nouns and adjectives should be assumed to be a- or 6-stems unless otherwise 
marked. The one exception is the n-stems: in the nominative singular, all masculine 
nouns ending in -a are weak and all feminines in -e. Adjectives ending in -e are ja-stems. 
Abbreviations like m. and ja. are run together: thus, for example, mni. means “masculine 
or neuter i-stem.” In an expression like nsn., the case comes first and the gender last; 
hence, the meaning is “nominative singular neuter.” 

Prepositions marked with an obelus (+) generally take the accusative with objects in 
motion and the dative with those at rest (see $36). Words that are chiefly or exclusively 
poetic (instances in Anglian and Anglian-derived texts excluded), or have a different 
meaning in poetry, are marked ° before the headword. 


a adv. ever, always, eternally; aa 8.4, 
14.34.6 

a-bannan (€0) 7 summon 

abbod m. abbot 

abbudisse f. abbess 

a-béodan 2 declare, announce; invite, 
instruct, command 

a-bidan | (w. gen.) await, experience, 
survive 

a-bisgian 11 make busy, occupy 

a-blawan (é, éo) 7 blow, throw 

a-blendan I blind; pret. pl. ablendan 
10.30 


a-brecan 4 break, break into, storm, 
capture, destroy 

a-bréodan 2 fall away 

abylg- = zbyl¢- 

ac conj. but 

ac m. (orig. fc.) oak; the rune F 

a-cennan I deliver (a child), bear, give 
birth to 

a-ceorfan 3 carve, cut (off); pp. npn. 
acorfene 7.325 

°+aclod adj. (pp.) frightened, cowed; 
geaclad 11.57 

a-colian II grow cool; pp. acdlad 13.118 
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a-creftan I contrive 

acsian = ascian 

a-cwelan 4 die off 

a-cwellan, pret. acwealde I kill ($116); 
pp. acwealde 1.55 

a-cwencan | extinguish 

a-cwedan 5 utter, speak; pres. 3 sg. 
acwid 16.91 

a-cydan I reveal 

ad m. pyre 

a-dilegian II destroy, devastate, wipe 
out 

adl fn. disease, infirmity 

a-don anom. (§134) take away 

a-drzdan (é) 7 fear, dread, have fear 

a-dréogan 2 engage in, commit 

a-drifan 1 drive (away); pret. pl. 
adrifan 1.42 

a-drygan | dry, wipe dry; pret. 3 sg. 
adrigde 10.45 

a-diin adv. down 

a-dwes¢an I extinguish, obliterate 

#, &w fi. law, Scripture 

eala = éala 

a-ebbian II ebb; pp. ahebbad 3.157 

zbylgnes(s) f)6. anger, offense 

ebylg6 f. outrage, injury 

efeest, efest adj. pious, devout 

#fzstnes(s), efest- fd. piety, religion 

efen(n) mnja. evening, eve; ds. fen 
5.22 

°xfensceop m. ‘evening-poet’, twilight- 
singer 

efentid fi. eventide, evening 

zfest mf. envy, spite; dp. efstum 
12.37, efzestum 12.43 

zfestful(1) adj. full of envy 

zfestig adj. envious 

zfnung f. evening 

fre adv. ever, continuously, always 


eft = eft 

zftan adv. from behind, in the back 

efter prep. w. dat., adv. after, along, 
among, through, behind, in pursuit 
of, in accordance with, about; 
afterward 

efter-folgian II pursue 

zfter-spyrian I follow the track of (cf. 
spor] 

zefpanca, -ponca m. spite, disdain, 
envy, malice 

eghwer adv. everywhere, anywhere; 
ahwar 8.157, 9.3, 4, awer 11.33 

eghweder, egder conj., adj., pron. 
either, both, one; eghweder (ge)... 
ge both... and; &gpeer 7.158 

eghwanan adv. from everywhere 

eghwil¢, eghwyl¢ pron. each; dsm. 
eghwylcan 8.30 

xgielde, egylde adj. uncompensated, 
without payment of wergild 

egder = eshweder 

zgwern adv. everywhere 

eht fi. (usu. pl.) possession 

#lé adj., pron. each, any, a single, 
every(one); dsm. #lcon 7.281, 291, 
dsf. #lcere 7.102 

zld- = ield- 

°elfylce, el- nja. foreign nation 

zll = eall 

zlmesriht n. right (of the poor) to alms, 
charitable obligation; #lmezs- 8.38 

zlmihtig adj. almighty, omnipotent; 
dsm. zlmihtegum 2.18 

+#m<(e)tian II (often reflex.) release 
oneself, be at leisure; empty 

zmettig adj. empty, vacant 

znde, zngl- = ende, engl- 

nig adj., pron. any; nsf. énegu 7.217, 
218 
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zmnne, aéode see an, agan 

er adv., conj., prep. w. dat. before, 
earlier, ago; superl. rest, &rost 
first; &r pon (Ge) conj. before; on er 
adv. beforehand 

zrcebiscop, -biscep m. archbishop 

°xrcwide mi. old saying 

°erdzg m. predawn 

erendgewrit n. letter, communication, 
written message 

grendraca m. messenger; ap. €rend- 
dracan 1.18, dp. grendwrecum 2.6 

&rest, rost adj., adv. first; erist 
14.35.2 

°ergewin(n) n. former struggle, strife 
of old 

zernan I cause to run, ride, gallop; (+) 
reach by riding; pres. 3 sg. geeerned 
7.123 

zrnemergen(n) m. dawn, daybreak 

ror compar. adv. earlier, before; 
erur 15.108 

zrra compar. adj. former, earlier 

zrwacol adj. early risen 

zes¢ m. ash tree, spear (made of ash 
wood); the rune f; gp. asca 16.99 

zes¢ m. warship [ON askr] 

°xséstede mi. ‘ash-place’, battlefield 
(?) 

zstel(l) m. pointer, bookmark 

zswic m. deceit 

zt prep.t at; from; toward, to; et 7.227 

zt m. food, sustenance, fodder 

zt-bregdan 3 carry off, snatch away, 
deprive of 

zet-eowan = et-lewan 

zt-foran prep. w. dat. before, in front of 

zet-geedere adv. together 

zt-hléapan (0) 7 escape, run away 
(from, w. dat.) 
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zet-iewan, -ywan, -éowan I (orig. III) 
show, represent; appear 

ztren adj. venomous, deadly 

zt-sacan 6 deny 

zt-samne, -somne adv. togther, in 
company, as a group 

zt-standan 6 stay, remain, stop, halt, 
stand still 

°xtwela m. abundance of food, feast 

zet-windan 3 escape, avoid 

zt-ywan = et-iewan 

xdelboren adj. of noble birth, aristo- 
cratic 

xdelborennes(s) fj6. nobility (of birth 
or nature) 

x0ele adj. noble, aristocratic, excellent, 
splendid 

zbeling m. man of royal blood, prince, 
chief, nobleman 

zwbryce mi. adultery 

a-feeran I frighten 

a-faran 6 leave, go away 

a-feallan (€0) 7 decline 

a-fédan I feed, nourish 

a-fiellan, 4-fyllan 1 fell, cut down, 
break down, kill 

a-fierran I rid (of, w. dat.); inf. aferran 
10.17 

a-fiersian II remove, dispel 

a-findan 3 find, discover; pp. nsn. 
afundan 6.212 

a-flieman, a-flyman I put to flight, 
drive out, expel 

a-fylan | defile, dirty 

a-fyllan 1 fill 

afyllan see also afiellan 

a-fyrhtan I frighten; pp. afyrhted 
11.56, afyrht 5.30, 6.178 

a-fysan I whet, impel, drive, urge 

a-gelan I hinder 
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°a-galan 6 recite, intone, sing 

agan, pret. ahte pret.-pres. own, 
ought, must; pres. 1 sg. ah 15.107, 
nah (= ne ah) 15.131, 2 sg. aht 
1.100, 3 sg. nah 14.27.14; sj. pres. sg. 
age 16.64 

a-gan anom. ($134) go (away); turn 
out, happen; pret. 3 sg. aéode 5.77; 
pp. npm. agane 3.151 

°a-gangan, pret. agéong 7 go (away), 
pass 

agen adj. own; ahgen 10.57 

a-giefan 5 give, deliver, give in return, 
restore; inf. agifan 11.167; pret. 3 sg. 
agef 3.59 

a-gieldan 3 pay, repay, render 

a-ginnan 3 begin; pret. pl. agunnan 
9.16; sj. pres. pl. aginnan 8.140 

agof m. wob 

a-grapian II grasp tightly 

a-héawan (é0) 7 cut down 

ahebbad see a-ebbian 

a-hebban 6 lift, exalt; pret. 3 sg. ahof 
11.17, 29, 112, etc., pl. ahofen 6.225, 
ahofon 10.2, 15.61, ahofan 12.59; 
pp. ns. ahefen 10.119, ahefen 
11.10, np. ahafene 10.69 

ahgen = agen 

a-hlenan I cause to lean, turn, raise 

a-hon, pret. ahéng 7 ($132) hang; pp. 
ahangen 11.180 

a-hreddan | rescue, recover 

aht = awiht; see also agan 

ahweeder, aper adv., conj. either; aper 
(006e) ... 006e either... or 

ahwar = eghwer 

ahwonan, dhwonan adv. from any- 
where 

°a-hydan I plunder 

a-ledan I lead away 


aldor = ealdor 

a-le¢gan I Jay out; pret. pl. alédon 
15.63; pp. aléd 7.116 

a-léogan 2 be false to, leave unfulfilled 

a-liefan I permit 

a-liesan, -lysan | redeem, release; cede, 
give up; inf. alésan 7.140 

a-liesednes(s), alysednys(s) fj0. re- 
demption, deliverance 

all(-) = eall(-) 

am m. reed or slay of aloom 

a-mérian II drive out, exterminate 

amber m. measure; gp. ambra 7.46 

ambyr adj. favorable 

a-mierran, a-myrran I (w. dat.) mar, 
spoil 

an=on 

an adj., num. one, a certain, (a)lone; 
asm. nne, enne, anne; asn. an one 
and the same thing 6.76; baton 
p#m anum, be except for this only, 
that 7.253; dsm. anan (= 4anum) 
5.30 

ana adj., adv. (indecl.) alone, only 

ancenda m. only-begotten (one, in ref. 
to Christ) 

and, ond conj. and 

anda m. enmity, spite 

andaga m. appointed day 

andefn f. quantity, amount 

andetnys(s) fj0. confession; praise, 
thanksgiving 

+andettan | confess, acknowledge, 
praise 

andgiet n. sense, meaning, under- 
standing; as. andgit 2.62, 6.125 

andgietful(1) adj. sensible, intelligent; 
adv. superl. andgitfullicost 2.66 

andgietléas adj. senseless; nsm.wk. 
andgitléasa 6.155 
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andlyfen, andlifen f. sustenance, 
wages 

tandswarian, t+ond- II answer, reply; 
pret. 3 sg. ondswarede 1.98, ond- 
swarade 1.174, andsworode 10.64, 
pl. ondswaredon 1.179 

andswaru, ond- f. reply, answer 

tandweard, +ond- adj. present 

andweardnys(s) fj6. presence 

andwlita m. face 

tandwyrdan, +ond- | answer, reply, 
respond 

andwyrde nja. reply 

anfealdlice adv. simply 

anféng, anfindan = onféng, onfindan 

anforht adj. very frightened 

anforlztan (e) 7 abandon; pres. 3 sg. 
anforlzted 10.180; sj. 3 pres. sg. an- 
forléte 1.130 

anga, onga m. goad, sting 

angan see also onginnan 

angéan = ongéan 

angrisli¢ adj. grisly, terrible 

*anhaga m. recluse, solitary, loner; as. 
anhogan 16.40 

anlic adj. unique, beautiful 

anlicnys(s) fj. likeness, image 

anliepig, anlép adj. private, individu- 
al, single 

anmod adj. unanimous, universal 

annys(s) fj6. unity 

anrédlice adv. resolutely 

anrédne(s) f. resolve, determination, 
unanimity 

anstreces adv. continually 

ansund adj. whole, healthy, unscathed 

anw(e)ald(-) = onweald(-) 

anwilnes(s) fj. obstinacy; as. anwyl- 
nysse 6.112 

apostata m. apostate 


apostol m. apostle, disciple 

ar f. favor, honor, property, prosperity, 
mercy 

ar f. oar 

°ar m. messenger, herald 

ar n. ore, brass, copper 

a-redan (é) 7 or I (pret. -redde) 
interpret, guess, read, fix, determine; 
pp. aréd 16.5 

a-reefnian Il endure 

a-reran I rear, raise, lift up; perform 

ardlice, arodli¢e adv. quickly, at once, 
promptly 

a-reccan, pret. -re(a)hte I (§116) nar- 
rate, tell, interpret, translate 

a-redian 11 make ready, devise, arrange 

a-réodian II redden, blush 

a-rétan I cheer, gladden 

arfeest adj. honor-bound, honorable, 
virtuous 

arfeestnes(s) fj0. virtue, honor, kind- 
ness 

+arian II be merciful to, show favor to 

a-riht adv. correctly 

a-risan | arise 

arléas adj. dishonorable, wicked, mer- 
ciless, unforgiving 

arléasnes(s) fj6. wickedness, cruelty, 
dishonor 

arli¢e adv. becomingly, kindly 

arn see irnan 

arrianis¢ adj. Arian 

°arsteef m. kindness, benefit 

arweord, arwur6 adj. venerable, re- 
vered; nsm. arwurde 9.58, wk. ar- 
wyrda 10.23 

arweordian, arwurdian II revere, show 
honor to 

arweordli¢, arwurdlic adj. honorable, 
venerable, worthy of reverence 
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arweorOnes(s), arwurdnys(s) fd. 
honor, reverence 

a-sanian II flag, dim 

asca = zsca 

ascian, acsian, axian II ask; (+) dis- 
cover, learn of; pret. 3 sg. ascade 
7.254, pl. geacsedan 7.232, 313, 321 

a-scifan 2 shove off, launch, float 

a-secgan III (§121) tell, explain, de- 
scribe 

a-sendan I send (away), send out 

a-settan I set, pose, direct, erect; pret. 
pl. asettan 3.3 

a-singan 3 sing through; pret. 3 sg. 
asong 1.127 

a-sittan 5 run aground 

a-sléan 6 strike; pret. 3 sg. asloh 4.39 

a-sméagan, pret. 4sméade II study, 
ponder 

a-sméagung f. contemplation, study, 
scrutiny 

asogen see asugan 

a-solcennes(s) fj6. sloth, laziness 

a-spendan I exhaust, use up, spend 

a-sprengan I cause to spring, fling; 
pret. 3 sg. Asprencde 6.211 

a-stellan, pret. -stealde I ($116) or- 
dain, establish 

a-stieran, a-styran I guide, direct 

a-stigan 1 climb, ascend; pret. 3 sg. 
astah 11.188, astag 12.58, 15.103 

a-strecéan, pret. 4-stre(a)hte I ($116) 
stretch out, prostrate 

a-styrian | stir up, rouse, pluck 

a-stgan 2 suck out, consume 

a-sundrian II part, put asunder 

a-swapan (éo0) 7 sweep away 

a-téon 2 (§132) lead away, entice; 
protract; sj. pret. 3 sg. atuge 1.148 

a-timbran | build, construct 


ator, attor n. poison, venom 

a-tyhtan I entice, allure; pp. atyhted 
10.80 

ap m. oath 

adbryce mi. breach of oath, perjury; 
ap. -bricas 8.115 

a-penéan I devise 

a-pennan I stretch out 

aper = ahweder 

apum m. (prospective) son-in-law 

a-pwéan 6 wash (off) 

a-wacan 6 awake, arise 

a-weaxan (6, €0) 6, 7 grow up, mature, 
ripen 

a-weccan, pret. awe(a)hte I ($116) 
waken, rouse, raise up, incite, bring 
to life 

a-wefan 5 weave; pret. pl. awefan 
14.35.9 

a-weg adv. away; aweg 6.148 

a-wendan I change, turn, render; turn 
aside, avert 

a-weorpan, -wurpan 3 cast aside, 
throw down 

awer = eghwer 

a-westan | lay waste, ravage; pret. pl. 
awéstan 7.146, -on 7.198 

a-wiergan I (ac)curse; pp. nsf. awirg- 
ede 10.42 

awiht, aht ni. aught, anything; to ahte 
at all 

°a-wrecan 5 utter, recite 

a-writan 1 write (down, out, upon) 

awurpan, axian = 4weorpan, ascian 


beec n. back; ap. bacu 10.171 

becbord n. larboard, port side 

beed see biddan 

beeftan prep. w. dat. after, behind [be- 
eftan] 
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°beléan | shout, boast (?) 

beer adj. bare, unadorned; nsf. baru 
14.31.22 

+beernan I burn (trans.) 

bétan I bait, hunt, worry 

bed n. bath 

bzdstede mi. (Roman-style) bath, 
bathing place 

ban n. bone, ivory 

bana, bona m. killer, destroyer 

banléas adj. boneless 

+bannan (é0) 7 summon 

barn, baru see birnan, ber 

bapian 11 bathe; pret. pl. babedan 
14.27.6 

be, bi prep. w. dat. about, concerning; 
by, beside, near; in accordance with, 
from, on the basis of; along 

béacn, béacen n. sign, token 

Beadonis¢ adj. pertaining to Mt. 
Badon 

*beadoweorc n. martial deed, military 
accomplishment 

*beadu fwo. battle, fight 

*beadurin¢ m. ‘battle-man’, fighter 

*beadur6f adj. ‘battle-vigorous’, 
valiant 

°*beadupréat m. ‘battle-throng’, army 

be-eftan adv., prep. w. dat. (left) be- 
hind, remaining 

°*béag m. ring, band, bracelet, collar, 
ornament 

béag see also bagan 

*béaggifa m. ‘ring-giver’, lord 

*béaghroden adj. (pp.) ‘ring-adorned’, 
wearing jewelry 

*bealu nwa. evil, malice, hardship; gp. 
bealuwa 15.79 

béam m. tree (often in ref. to Christ’s 
cross), wood 


*béamtielg mi. ‘tree-dye’, ink; ds. -telg 
14.26.9 

bearh see beorgan 

bearn n. child, descendant 

bearnmyréra m. or bearnmyrore f. 
child-killer, infanticide; np. bearn- 
myroran 8.136 

bearu mwa. grove, wood 

t+béatan (€0) 7 beat 

be-béodan 2 command, commend (w. 
acc., dat.); 1 sg. pres. bebiode 2.20, 
69; pret. 3 sg. bibéad 1.163 

be-biddan 5 ask, request 

be-bod n. command, directive 

be-byrgan I bury, inter; pret. 3 sg. be- 
byrigde 6.195 

be-byrignys(s) fj6. burial 

bé€ see boc 

°*be-céowan 2 chew away, gnaw to 
pieces; pp. bicowen 13.105 

bécn- see biecn- 

be-cuman, pret. be-c(w)6m 4 arrive 
(at), come (to), meet with, go; befall, 
amount (to) 

+bed n. prayer; ap. gebedo 5.27 

be-dzlan, bi- I deprive, separate 

bed(d) nja. bed, plot 

be-delfan 3 bury 

be-dieglian 1 conceal 

°be-dréosan 2 bereave, deprive (of, w. 
dat.); pp. np. bidrorene 16.79 

be-drifan 1 drive, beat upon; drench 
(?) 

be-ebbian 11 strand; pp. -ebbade 3.158 

be-fzestan I secure, attach, entrust, 
commit, apply 

be-féolan 3 (§132) apply, devote, dedi- 
cate 

be-fon 7 seize on; encompass, compre- 
hend, contain; befon on have to do 
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with; pp. bifongen 12.48, 13.31, 
14.26.14 

be-foran, bi-foran adv. and prep.t 
before, in front (of), ahead 

be-frinan 1 question, interrogate, ask 

be-gangan, -gongan, pret. be-géong 7 
engage in, practice 

begen, ba, bi adj., pron. ($59) both; g. 
béga 14.42.7 

be-geondan prep. w. dat. beyond, on 
the other side of; begiondan 2.16 

be-géotan 2 cover, suffuse, drench; pp. 
begoten 15.7, 49 

be-gietan 5 obtain, acquire; inf. be- 
gitan 6.8, pret. pl. begéton 3.128 

be-grindan 3 (w. dat.) grind away 

be-gyrdan | gird 

be-hatan (€) 7 promise, threaten 

be-héafdian 11 behead 

be-héafdung f. decapitation 

be-healdan (é0) 7 see, observe, look at, 
examine; inf. behaldan 5.49 

be-héawan (é0) 7 deprive (s.0., acc.) of 
(sthg., dat.), cut off; inf. belhéawon 
10.115 

be-heonan, be-hionan prep. w. dat. 
on this side of 

be-hindan adv. behind 

°be-hlyped adj. (pp.) robbed, stripped 
(?); laid on its side (2) 

be-h6fian II have need (of, w. gen.) 

be-hréosan 2 cover (2); topple (?); pp. 
np. bihrorene 16.77 

be-hydan I conceal, sheathe 

be-innan, binnan adv., prep. w. dat. 
within, inside 

be-lecgan, bi- I cover, envelop 

be-léosan 2 (w. dat.) lose, shed 

+belgan 3 (reflex.) swell with anger, 
become enraged 


be-lifan 1 remain, be left over 

be-limpan 3 belong, be appropriate; 
pres. 3 sg. belimped 7. 94; pret. pl. 
belumpen 1.76 

be-lican 2 enclose, lock up 

be-murcnian II complain, lament 

bén fi. prayer, request 

be-nzman I deprive (of, w. gen.) 

bend mja. bond, chain, fetter 

be-neodan adv., prep. w. dat. beneath, 
below 

be-niman 4 deprive (of, w. acc. or 
gen.); pret. 3 sg. binom 14.26.2; pp. 
binumen 14.27.14 

°ben(n) fj6. wound 

°+bennian II wound; pp. gebennad 
14.5.2 

béod m. table, bowl, dish 

+béodan 2 offer; command, enjoin, 
urge 

béon, wes, weron anom. ($52) be, 
exist; inf. bion 7.54, pres. 1 sg.eom 
1.175, 6.40, 44, etc., eam 7.278, 2 
sg. eart 1.169, 10.38, 13.49, pl. synd 
4.2, 3, 4, etc., syn 8.57, 58, 87, etc., 
sint 7.62, 10.64, 68, synt 10.174, 
syndon 1.26, 6.19, 15.46, siendon 
2.71, syndan 8.25, 31, 32, etc., 
seondan 10.69, sindan 12.25, 13.60; 
pret. 3 sg. nes 6.204, nes 4.46, 
6.212, 7.271, etc., pl. weran 6.172, 
8.8, 162, etc., n#ron 2.30, 3.143; fut. 
and consue. 1 & 3 sg. béo 6.45, 64, 
65, etc. (also 1 sg. béom 14.7.8, 
14.16.4, 14.23.4, etc.); sj. pres. sg. sie 
2.18, 73, 14.31.24, etc., sy 4.14, 6.43, 
234, etc., s¢o 5.12, s1 15.144, pl. sien 
2.50, 54, 71, etc., fut. and consue. sg. 
béo 6.45, 79, 112, pl. béon 4.19, 
pret. sg. n#re 5.67, 10.67, 11.171, pl. 
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weron 1.65, weran 13.72, neren 
2.16 
+béor m. guest, drinking-companion 
beorcan 3 bark 
beorg m. hill, mound, mountain 
+beorgan 3 (w. dat.) save, protect 


(against, w. acc.), provide protection; 


seek a cure for 

*beorghlip n. mountain slope; dp. 
-hleopum 14.27.2 

beorht adj. bright; adv. beorhte 

beorhtnes(s) fjo. brightness, brilliance 

beorn m. (orig. mu.) man 

+béorscipe mi. banquet, feast; ds. 
-scype 6.96 

béot n. vow, boast 

béotung f. threat 

be-pxcan, pret. be-pehte I (§116) 
deceive, seduce 

bera m. bear 

+beran 4 bear, carry; pres. 3 sg. byrd 
7.125, byred 14.7.6, 14.14.5; act. 
part. gsn. berendes pregnant 7.299 

be-réafian, bi- 11 rob, deprive, strip 

be-réafiend mc. robber, depriver, 
plunderer 

beren(n) adj. made of bearskin 

be-réofan 2 deprive, rob (of, w. dat.); 
pp. np. birofene 14.13.7 

°be-riefan, -ryfan I deprive, dispossess 
(of, w. gen.) 

be-rowan (€0) 7 row past 

+berstan 3 burst, break; escape 

be-rypan | despoil (of), strip, deprive, 
rob 

be-scierian I deprive, cut off; pp. asm. 
bescyredne 12.8 

be-séon 5 ($132) look 

be-sierwan, -syrwan I ensnare, de- 


fraud 


be-sincan 3 (trans.) sink, submerge 

be-sittan 5 surround, besiege 

°be-slitan 1 slit, tear, separate (from, 
w. dat.) 

be-smitan 1 defile, soil, dishonor 

°be-snyppan I rob, deprive (of, w. dat.) 

be-sorgian II regret, rue, have sorrow 
over 

be-sprecan 5 talk about (it) 

be-stelan, bi- 4 move stealthily, steal 
(upon); deprive 

°be-stieman I suffuse, bespatter; pp. 
bestémed 15.22, 48 

be-stripan | strip, plunder; pp. apn. 
bestrypte 8.32 

be-styrman I agitate, wrack with 
storms 

be-swican | betray, deceive, overcome 
by stratagem 

be-swicend mc. deceiver 

be-swincan 3 produce by labor 

°be-swillan, -swyllan I wash, drench 

besyrw- see besierwan 

bet adv. (compar. of wel) better; 
superl. betst 

be-tzcan, pret. betehte, betahte I 
(§116) entrust, hand over (to), ap- 
point, reserve 

+bétan I atone (for), compensate (for), 
make amends (for), improve; sj. 
pres. pl. bétan 8.130 

bet(e)ra adj. (compar. of god) better 

betst, best adj. superl. best 

be-twéonan, be-twéonum, bi- prep. 
w. dat. between, among 

be-twih, be-twyh, be-t(w)uh prep. w. 
dat. between, among 

be-twux, be-tweox, be-twyx prep. w. 
dat., acc. between, among, within 

be-tynan I close 
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be-pecéan, pret. bepeahte I ($116) 
cover, wrap 

be-benéan I (often reflex.) consider, 
reflect (on),call to mind, think (of, 
often w. gen.) 

°be-bennan | stretch upon or over, 
cover 

°be-pringan 3 beset, oppress 

be-pyddan I thrust; pret. pl. bepyddan 
7.289 

be-wefan I wrap, clothe 

°be-wawan (é0) 7 blow against, beat; 
np. biwaune 16.76 

be-wendan I (often reflex.) turn 
(around) 

be-werian | defend, protect 

be-windan 3 wrap 

be-witigan II observe, attend to 

be-wréon 1 ($132) conceal, cover; pret. 
1 sg. bewrah 16.23; pp. bewrigen 
15.53, asf. bewrigene 14.42.14 

be-wyréan, pret. beworhte I ($116) 
work, construct, make 

bi adv. by it, from it, on the basis of it 

bi-, bi, bicg-, bicn- = be-, be, bycg-, 
biecn- 

+bidan 1 wait, remain; (w. gen., acc.; 
may be reflex.) await, experience, 
endure, live through 

+biddan 5 (often reflex.) pray, ask, 
bid, command, instruct (w. gen. of 
thing asked for; w. zt of or from) 

+biecnan, +bicnan, | indicate, reveal, 
signify; pres. pl. bécnap 14.24.10 

+biegan, +bigan | cause to bend, 
compel to submit, abase; commit 
(oneself) 

°+bieldan I embolden, encourage, 
hearten 

bieme, byme f. trumpet 


+bierian, tbyrian I taste; pret. 3 sg. 
byrigde 15.101 

°+bierman, +byrman | ferment, 
leaven, swell up 

bifian 11 tremble, shake, quake; act. 
part. byuigende 6.174 

bigan see biegan, bigan 

bigeng(e)a m. inhabitant, cultivator, 
worshiper; ap. biggencgas 6.55 

bihd see biegan, bigan 

bileofa m. sustenance, support; as. 
bigleafan 4.4, bigleofan 4.8 

bil(e)wit adj. innocent, honest 

°bil(l) n. sword, blade 

+bind n. fastening, band, confinement 

+bindan 3 bind, put in fetters 

bindere mja. binder, one who fetters 

binnan = be-innan 

birnan 3 (intrans.) burn 

bisc(e)op, biscep m. bishop 

bis¢c(e)ophad m. episcopate, office of 
bishop 

bis¢(e)oprice n. bishopric, episcopal 
diocese 

bisc(e)opstol, biscepstol m. cathedra, 
episcopal see, bishopric 

bisgu, bysgu f. occupation, business 

bisig, bysig adj. busy, occupied 

bismerian |, II insult, mock, revile 

bismor, bismer, bysmor n. disgrace; 
to bysmore disgracefully; gp. bys- 
mara 8.12 

bismorful(1), bismer-, bysmor- adj. 
disgraceful, shameful 

+bitan 1 bite, pierce 

bit(t)er adj. bitter, cutting, cruel; adv. 
bitere 

bitw- = betw- 

blac adj. bright, brilliant 

blacern n. lamp, light 
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blacernléoht n. lamplight 

blec adj. black; npn. blacu 14.51.3, 
dp. blacum 14.10.7 

*bléd m. vital spirit, joy, glory; gp. 
blédum 15.149 

blétan 1 bleat 

+blandan (é0) 7 blend, mix; pp. ge- 
blonden 14.23.8 

*bléd fi. shoot, leaf, foliage 

bléd see also bl@d 

°blenéan I deceive, cheat 

bléo nja. color, appearance, form; dp. 
bléom 15.22 

+blétsian II consecrate, bless, make a 
sign of blessing 

*blican 1 gleam 

blind adj. blind (to, w. gen.), dark 

blindli¢e adv. blindly, ignorantly 

blis(s) {j0. merriment, merrymaking, 
enjoyment, happiness; ds. blysse 
6.117 

+blissian II exult, rejoice 

+blide adj. cheerful, in good spirits, 
well-disposed; adv. blide, blidelice 

*blideméd adj. contented 

blod n. blood 

blodgyte mi. bloodshed 

blond- = bland- 

+blowan (é0) 7 blossom, flourish 

boc, pl. bé¢ fc. book; ns. booc 1.139 

bocciest f. book chest 

boccreeft m. study of books, learning, 
scholarship 

bodcere mja. scholar 

boclic¢ adj. scholarly, pertaining to 
books 

bocsteef m. alphabetic character, letter 

boda m. messenger, announcer 

boden see béodan 

bodi(g)an 11 announce, proclaim 


boga m. bow 

bogan 1 boast (of, w. gen.); pres. 3 sg. 
bod 12.28 

bold n. hall 

bolster m. cushion, bolster 

bona, bonne = bana, banne 

bord n. board, plank; side of a ship; 
shield; table 

*bordhreda m. phalanx, shield-wall, 
protective formation 

°bordweal(1) m. wooden wall 

borgen see beorgan 

bdsm m. bosom, interior 

bot f. remedy, amends, atonement 

b66 see bogan 

brad adj. broad, wide; compar. nsn. 
wk. brédre 7.54, bradre 7.55 

+brec n. crash; gebrec 11.114 

+brédan | spread 

bréac see briican 

breaht(e)m m. cry, clamor 

+brec = +brec 

+brecan 4 break, transgress (against); 
pres. 3 sg. briced 14.38.6; pret. pl. 
brecan 8.43, 160, brecon 11.122 

*breodian II cry out (?) 

bréost n. (usu. pl.) breast 

*bréostcofa m. recesses of the breast 

*bréostsefa m. spirit, mind, tempera- 
ment 

+bréowan 2 brew 

brerd m. brim 

brice, briced, bricg see bryce, brecan, 
bry¢cg 

°*brim n. ocean 

°brimfugol m. sea bird 

+bringan, +brengan, pret. tbrohte 3, 
1($116) bring; pres. 3 sg. gebringed 
8.128; pp. brungen 14.21.7, 14.27.2 

+broc n. affliction, adversity 
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+brocian II crush, injure; pp. np. ge- 
brocede 3.129 

br6dor mc. (pl. +; $82) brother; np. 
gebrodra 1.33, brodor 1.174, 178, 
gebropor 14.13.2, ap. brddra 9.35, 
bropor 14.31.22 

+briican 2 (w. gen.) use, enjoy, possess, 
experience 

bran adj. brown, bright 

bryce mi. breach, fracture, infringe- 
ment, offense 

bryée ni. use, enjoyment; ds. brice 9.20 

bry¢g fj. bridge; as. bri¢ge 5.3, 5 

*bryd fi. bride, wife, woman 

°*brydbed(d) nja. nuptial bed 

brydgifta fp. betrothal, espousal 

bryne mi. burning, flame, conflagra- 
tion 

°brytta m. dispenser, lord 

ba see bégen 

buan 7, 111 (?; wk. pret. bide) reside, 
live, settle, inhabit; pres. 1. sg. buge 
14.7.2, pl. bagead 3.39; pp. gebain 
7.19, gebad 7.23, asn.wk. byne 7.53, 
dp. bynum 7.52 

bufan prep. w. dat. or acc. above, up- 
stream from [be-ufan] 

+bagan 2 bow, turn, submit; modulate 
3 sg. bihd 4.40; act. part. dsf. bag- 
endre 14.8.6 

bige see bian 

bag- see bian 

°bune f. cup, beaker 

bar n. chamber, room 

burg, burh fc. fortification, town; gs., 
ds., ap. byr(i)g; as. burg 7.209, 
burig 10.3, ap. burga 3.25, 4.6 

burgléod mi. townsman, citizen 

burgon see beorgan 

°*burgsittend mc. city-dweller 


burgwaru, burh- f. resident or popu- 
lace of a town 

burgweal(1) m. fortification 

°burgwigend mc. ‘fortress-fighter’, 
soldier 

butan, biton adv., prep. w. dat. out- 
side, beyond; but, except for, without 
[be-aitan] 

bitan, biton conj. unless, except; but 

bate conj. but, rather [be-ite] 

butere f. butter 

bata pron. n. dual both 

+by¢gan, pret. bohte I ($116) buy, 
purchase, redeem 

bydel m. beadle, preacher 

byden f. vat, tub 

°byht fi. (?) settlement, habitation 

byme = bieme 

byn- see bian 

+byrd ni. (often pl.) birth, lineage, 
social rank, class 

byrde adj. well-born, noble 

+byr(d)tid fi. time of birth 

byred see beran, byrian 

byrgen(n) fj. (orig. fi.) sepulcher; ds. 
byrgennez 5.38, byrgene 6.224, 225 

+byrian I (w. dat.) befit, belong 

byrig- see also bierian 

+byrman see +bierman 

byrnan, be(o)rnan 3 burn (intrans.) 

°*byrnwiga m. fighter in mail, armed 
warrior 

byrst mi. loss, calamity 

byrtid = byrdtid 

byr6 see beran, byrian 

bysn, bysen f. example 

bysmor- = bismor- 

+bytlu np. complex of buildings, fine 
estate 

byuig- = bifi- 
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cege f. key 

caf adj. strenuous, bold 

cald = ¢eald 

tcamp m. combat, battle 

+campian, compian II do battle, fight; 
pret. pl. compedon 1.15 

°campwudu mu. ‘battle-wood’, shield 

canon m. canon, rule 

carcern n. prison 

caru, cearu, cearo f. care, trouble, sor- 
row; as. Ceare 16.9 

caserdom m. reign as emperor, imperi- 
um, empiry 

casere, kasere mja. emperor, Caesar 

ceaflas mp. jaws 

ceald adj. cold; dsf.wk. caldan 13.15 

cealf nc. ($82) calf 

céap m. cattle; purchase, bargain; ge- 
meznum Céape as a joint purchase 
8.70 

+¢éapian II buy, purchase, pay for 
(with, w. dat. or instr.) 

ceare, cearo see caru 

cearful(1) adj. full of care 

céas f. strife, contention 

ceaster f. town, city 

ceaster(ge)waru f. resident of a town, 
citizen 

cégan = Clegan 

céling f. ability to cool, coolness; as. 
célincge 6.24 

+cennan I (§114) conceive, give birth 
(to); pret. pl. cendon 7.169 

°céol m. ship 

ceorfeex f. axe; dp. -eexsum 7.325 

+éeorfan 3 carve, cut 

ceorl m. peasant; man, husband 

+é€osan 2 (w. acc. or gen.) choose; 
pret. pl. gecuran 9.72; sj. pret. sg. 
gecure 6.60, pp. nsn. gecoren 1.121 


+¢@owan 2 chew 

+diegan | call, summon; pret. pl. sj. 
(ge)¢ygdon 1.5, 40, pp. geciged 6.1, 
10 

Ciele, cyle mi. cold, chill, coolness, frost 

Cierlisc, cirlis¢, Ceorlisé adj. common, 
low-born 

cierm, ¢irm mi. cry, shouting, outcry 

cierr mi. turn, occasion; ds. cirre 
3.146, 7.6 

+¢ierran, ¢cyrran I turn, turn aside; 
pret. pl. togeedere gecirdon banded 
together 7.164 

cig- see Cieg- 

cild ns. child 

cildhad m. childhood; ¢yld- 6.184 

cir- see also Cier- 

cirice, cyrée f. church; as. ¢yréan 5.48, 
gs. 5.28, ds. ¢yréean 5.36, 43 

cirichata, cyri¢- m. persecutor of the 
Church 

ciriCweard m. church-warden, sexton; 
as. Cyr¢éward 5.22, 26 

Cirinisé adj. Cyrenaican, pertaining to 
Cyrene 

cirm = cierm 

cirre see Cierr 

cléne adj. clean, pure; adv. cléne 
fully, completely 

+clénsian II cleanse, purify 

°clam(m) m. bond, fetter, fastening 

clawu fwo. claw, instrument of torture 

cleof-, cleop- = clif-, clip- 

cleric m. clergyman (secular, as op- 
posed to a monk) 

clif n. cliff, rock; dp. cleofum 1.59 (see 
§119) 

clipian, clypian, cleopian II cry out, 
call, summon, utter 

cladig adj. stony 
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clumian I keep the mouth shut; pret. 
pl. clumedan 8.153 

clister n. confinement 

°clynnan I resound, ring 

clypian = clipian 

+clyppan I embrace, welcome 

cnapa, cnafa m. child, boy, servant; 
dp. cnapan 5.37 

+cnawan (é, éo) 7 know, understand, 
recognize 

+cnedan 5 knead 

+cneordnes(s) fj6. accomplishment 

cnéo(w) nwa. knee; as. cnéo 16.42 

+cnéowian II kneel 

cniht m. boy, young man 

+cn6dan (é0) 7 dedicate, commit 

+cnucian II knock; pret. 3 sg. cnucede 
5.24 

tcnyllan | strike, knock 

+cnyssan I strike, dash against, press, 
beat 

+cnyttan I bind 

colian II grow cold 

°collenferhé adj. stout-hearted 

comp(-), con(st) see camp(-), cunnan 

+coplic¢ adj. fitting 

cops, cosp m. fetter, bond 

coren, corfen see ¢éosan, ceorfan 

corn n. grain, crops 

°cordor f. troop, multitude, retinue, 
company 

cradoléild nc. ‘cradle-child’, infant, 
young child 

creeft m. skill, art, artifice, strength, 
might 

creftig adj. mighty, powerful; nsm.wk. 
creeftega 7.205 

Crécisé n. the Greek language 

°cring, gring m. (?) fall, slaughter 

°+cringan, +gringan 3 succumb 


cristen adj. Christian; npf. cristnz 
2.47 

cristendom m. Christianity, Christen- 
dom; cristenan- 10.13 

cruc m. cross 

cuma m. stranger, guest 

cuman (c(w)6m, c(w)6mon, cumen) 
4 come; pres. 3 sg. cymed 7.96, 120; 
pret. pl. coman 1.29, 37, 5.14, etc., 
cwoman 15.57; sj. pres. sg. cyme 
14.5.5 

cumpeeder m. ‘co-father’, i.e. a man 
whose relationship to a man or wo- 
man is that one of them sponsored 
the other’s child at baptism 

+cunnan, pret. cide pret.-pres. know, 
know how, be acquainted with, 
recognize (§123); pres. 1s. con 1.98, 
2 sg. const 14.36.12 

tcunnian II investigate, try, test 

cure, curon see céosan 

curfon see ceorfan 

cud adj. known, plain, familiar 

cud- see also cunnan 

cwalu f. murder 

cwealmbére adj. murderous, deadly, 
bloodthirsty 

cweartern n. prison 

t+cwecéan, pret. cwe(a)hte I ($116) 
shake 

cwellere mja. killer 

+cwéman I (w. dat.) please 

+cweémlice adv. graciously, amiably 

cwén fi. queen, princess, woman 

cwene f. woman 

cwedan 5 say, state; pres. 3 sg. cwyd 
15.111; pret. pl. cwedan 8.114; imp. 
sg. cweed 6.57 

cwicu, cwico adj. (u-stem) living, 
alive; gp. cwicra 16.9 
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cwide mi. saying, statement, speech, 
remark, observation, np. cwide 
12.20 

°cwidegied(d) nja. saying, utterance, 
remark 

cwield, cwild mi. pestilence, disease 

cwielman, cwylman | afflict, destroy, 
kill 

°cwi0an | bewail, lament 

cwyd see cwedan 

cyg-, cyld(-), cyle = cieg-, cild(-), ciele 

cyme mi. arrival, appearance, presence 

cymli¢ adj. ‘comely’, lovely, splendid 

+cynd ni. nature, birth; ds. gecynde by 
birth, by right 

cynehelm m. crown, garland; as. kyne- 
helm 6.150 

cyneli¢ adj. royal 

cynerice, kynerice nja. kingdom, 
realm 

cynesetl n. throne 

°cynestol m. royal seat, throne 

cyning, kyning, cyng, cing, kyng m. 
king; ns. cynincg 7.102, cining 
11.49, as. cyningc 7.36 

cyningcyn(n) nja. royal line, dynasty 

cyn(n) nja. kind, family, kin, sex, race, 
people 

cyr(i)¢-, Cyrran = Ciri¢-, cierran 

cyrtel, kyrtel m. man’s tunic, coat 

cyrten adj. attractive 

tcyssan | kiss 

°cyst fi. paragon, the choicest (ex- 
ample), the best 

cyst see cydan 

tcydan I show, reveal, make known, 
relate; 2 sg. cyst 6.70 


ded fi. deed, action 
dedbot f. penance, penitence 


deg, pl. dagas m. day; gs. deeges by 
day; gp. dagana 11.193, dp. dagan 
7.77, as adv. dagum by day 14.5.14 

deghwamlice adv. daily, every day 

°deegrim n. count of days, lifetime 

°deegweorc n. day’s work 

dzl mi. portion, share, part, region, 
extent; be enigum déle to any ex- 
tent 

+delan | divide, distribute, pay out; be 
at odds 

+dafenian II (impers. w. dat.) befit; 
pret. 3 sg. gedeofanade 1.87 

+dafenli¢ adj. suitable, appropriate 

+dal n. division, difference, separation, 
quarreling 

°darodesé¢ n. spear with shaft of ash 

°darodlacend, deared- mc. ‘spear- 
tosser’, soldier 

déad adj. dead 

déaf adj. deaf 

déaf see also dufan 

déagol = diegol 

deal(1) adj. proud 

dear see durran 

deared- = darod- 

dearnunga adv. secretly, stealthily 

déad m. death 

°déaddeg m. final day 

°déadslege mi. mortal blow 

déaw mwa. dew 

dégel- = diegol- 

déma m. judge 

+déman | judge, consider 

dene mi. valley 

Denisé adj. Danish; gp. Deniscena 
3.161 

deofan- see dafenian 

déofolli¢é adj. diabolical, fiendish; asn. 
déofli¢ 6.89 
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déofol m., n. devil, demon, fiend; apn. 
déofla 4.13 

déofolgield n. heathen worship; -geld 
7.253 

déop n. channel, deep part of the estu- 
ary. 

déope adv. profoundly 

déopli¢ adj. profound 

déor adj. bold 

déor n. animal, beast, creature 

déor- see also diere 

deorc adj. dark; dp. deorcan 15.46 

déorwierde adj. precious, costly 

derian I damage, injure, cause damage 
(to) 

derigendlié adj. injurious, harmful 

diacon m. deacon, minister 

°+diegan, +dygan I survive 

diegol, déagol adj. secret, hidden, 
private; dp. dihlum 5.21 

+diegollice adv. secretly; digellice 
10.18, dégelige 10.136 

diegolnes(s) £6. secret 

diere, déore adj. dear, prized, valu- 
able, excellent; adv. déore 

dihlum see diegol 

+dihtan I appoint, direct, dictate 

dihtnere mja. steward 

°dim(m) adj. dim, dark 

°dogor mc. day 

dohte see dugan 

dohtor fc. (pl. +; §82) daughter; np. 
dohtra 9.39, dohtor 14.46.2 

dol adj. foolish, silly; as sb. fool 

dolg n. wound 

dom m. judgment, decree, penalty, 
renown, glory 

domdzg m. Judgment Day 

°démgeorn adj. eager for praise 

°démweordung f. glory, renown 


+don anom. (§134) place, put, posi- 
tion, take; make, cause; do, act, 
present; lead (a life); wip don treat; 
pres. pl. do 13.93 ($79); pret. pl. 
(ge)dydan 7.230, 8.15; pret. pl. 
gedydon arrived 3.69, 87, 110, etc. 

dorst-, dreeht see durran, dreccan 

draf f. drove, band 

°+dréag n. host, tumult 

dréam m. gladness, delight 

+dreccan, pret. dre(a)hte I ($116) 
afflict, oppress; pret. pl. gedrehtan 
8.47, pp. gedreeht 5.5 

+dréfan I disturb, trouble, distress 

+dréfednes(s) £0. distress, emotional 
turmoil 

drené mi. drowning 

°+dréogan 2 perform, do, be engaged 
in, persist; endure, suffer; pres. 3 sg. 
drigd 10.55 

dréorig adj. bloody, cruel, dreary 

°dréorighléor adj. ‘sorrowful-cheeked’, 
sad-faced 

°+dréosan 2 perish, fail, decline 

+drifan 1 drive 

drig6 see dréogan 

drihten, drin¢ = dryhten, drync 

drinca m. drink 

drincan 3 drink 

°drohtad m. conduct, way of living, 
condition 

drohtnung f. way of life, conduct, 
reputation 

dropa m. drop 

drug- see dréogan 

druncen n. consumption of drink, 
drinking 

druncennes(s) fj6. drunkenness 

°druncmennen(n) fj6. ‘drink- 
maidservant’, slave assigned to 
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duties associated with the dispensing 
of drink, dishwasher (?) 

dryge adj. dry; on drygum on dry land 
3.150 

°+dryht fi. host, troop, multitude 

dryhten, drihten m. Jord (often in ref. 
to God); gs. drihtnes 1.6, 10; ds. 
drihtene 5.29 

°dryhtfolc m. multitude, host 

°dryhtguma m. member of a lord’s 
company, retainer, follower, man 

tdryné, +driné mi. drink, drinking 

+dufan 2 dive, plunge; pret. pl. dufan 
11.122 

dugan, pret. dohte pret.-pres. ($123) 
avail, be of use, thrive, be well 

dugub f. excellent quality, nobility, vir- 
tue, strength, power, host; as. dugepe 
8.149 

dumb adj. dumb, without speech 

dun f. mountain, hill 

durran, pret. dorste pret.-pres. (§123) 
dare, venture 

duru fu. door; ds. duru 5.28, dure 
7.276 

dust n. powder, dust 

dwes adj. stupid, ignorant; dp. as sb. 
dweésan 8.131 

+dwelian II go astray, be in error; lead 
astray, delude 

+dwi(e)ld, +dwyld nja. folly, delusion, 
error 

+dwola m. heresy, error, folly 

+dwolgod m. false god, idol; dp. dwol- 
godan 8.23 

+dwollice adv. ignorantly, foolishly 

dwyld = dwield 

dyd- see don 

+dyfan I immerse, plunge 

dygan see diegan 


°dynian I, Il resound; pret. 3 sg. 
dynede 11.50 

dynt mi. blow 

dyr- = dier- 

+dyrstig adj. bold, presumptuous 

dysig adj. foolish; as sb. fool; asm. 
dysine 10.167 

dysig n. foolishness, error 

dyslice adv. foolishly 


éa fc. river; as. €a 7.17, gs. € 3.76, 79, 
éas 3.116, 7.19, ds. év 3.114, éa 7.18, 
te 7.147, 258 

éac adv. also, in addition, too 

éac prep. w. dat. in addition to 

éaca m. addition, reinforcement, in- 
crease 

éacen adj. (pp.) increased, enlarged, 
endowed, mighty, pregnant 

+éacnian II increase, be enlarged; be 
pregnant, bear a child 

°éad n. prosperity, good fortune, well- 
being, contentment 

éadig. adj. blessed, saintly 

éage n.wk. eye 

eahta num. eight; ehtuwe 14.36.4 

eahtatig num. eighty 

eahtoda, eahteda num. eighth 

éala interj. alas, oh; eala 10.176 

éaland, iegland n. island; ns. églond 
10. 88, as. igland 3.101, gs. éalondes 
1.13, ds. iglande 9.31, 36, éalonde 
10.4, np. igland 7.71, 84, gp. 1g- 
landa 7.82 

ealad see ealu 

eald adj. old, ancient; comp. ieldra 

°ealdgewyrht fi. deed of old 

ealdhlaford m. hereditary lord, dynast 
ealdhlafordcyn(n) nja. hereditary 
dynasty 
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tealdian I grow old 

(e)aldor m. leader, commander 

°(e)aldor n. life 

ealdorman(n) mc. earl, chief officer of 
a shire, prince, ruler, superior 

ealdriht n. right of old, ancestral right 

°ealfelo adj. (u-stem?) very harmful, 
dire, deadly 

eal(1) adj., pron. all; ealles entirely, 
completely, all, fully; mid ealle 
altogether, completely, in all; gp. as 
adv. ealra in all, all told 14.13.1, 
14.46.6; asm. ealne 7.8, 20, asf. ealle 
10.84, npm. alle 7.206, apf. eallz 
2.37, gp. ealra 7.1, 13.87 

eal(1) adv. all, entirely; ell 6.171 

eal(1)birnende adj. all-consuming 

eallinga, eallunga adv. completely, ex- 
clusively 

eallniewe adj. entirely new; dsf. eall- 
niwere 6.196 

eal(1)swa adv., conj. just as 

ealneg adv. always [ealne weg] 

ealu, ealo nc. ale; gs. ealad 7.133 

éam m. maternal uncle 

eard m(u). (native) country, region, 
land 

°eardgeard m. enclosed plot of ground, 
settlement, region 

teardian II reside, make one’s home 

°eardstapa m. wanderer 

eardungstow f. settlement, dwelling 
place, residence 

éare n.wk. ear 

earfode adj. hard, difficult 

earfope nja. hardship, trouble; gp. 
earfepa 16.6 

earfodli¢ adj. difficult, full of hardship; 
adv. -lice with difficulty, impatiently 

earg adj. unmanly, cowardly 


°earhfaru f. flight of arrows 

earhlic¢ adj. cowardly, timid, shameful 

earm adj. poor, wretched, miserable 

earm m. arm; ds. earme 5.45 

°earmcearig adj. miserably sad, sorely 
distressed 

earming m. wretch; -ingc 6.93 

earmli¢ adj. low, pitiable, wretched; 
adv. -lice 

earn m. eagle 

+earnian II (w. gen.) earn, merit; inf. 
ernian 8.13; pret. pl. geearnedan 
8.14 

+earnung f. merit, accomplishment; 
dp. earnungan 8.14, 15 

eart see béon 

éast adv. eastward, to the east 

éastan adv. from the east; be éastan to 
the east of (w. dat.); wid éastan to 
the east 

éastdzl m. eastern region, the East 

éastende mja. east end 

éasteweard adj. eastern 

éasteweard(es) adv. eastward, in the 
east 

éasthealf f. east side 

éastlang adj. extending to the east 

éastnorderne adj. (coming from the) 
northeast 

°eastréam, ég- m. river current, 
streaming river 

éastrice nja. eastern kingdom 

éastrihte adv. to the east, in an easter- 
ly direction; -ryhte 7.11 

éasts& mfi. east sea 

éabe, éadelice adv. easily, readily; 
compar. 66 

éadmod adj. humble; adv. -lice 

€aw- see lew- 

eaxl f. shoulder 
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°eaxlgespan(n) n. ‘shoulder-yoke’, i.e. 
either cross-beam or intersection 
(i.e., cross) 

°eaxlgestealla m. ‘shoulder-compan- 
ion’, comrade 

Ebréiscgedéode nja. the Hebrew lan- 
guage 

éce adj. eternal, everlasting; ds. écere 
6.234 

ecg fj0. edge, blade, weapon 

+edbyrdan I regenerate, revivify, bring 
back to life 

eder, eodor m. enclosure, settlement, 
residence 

edléan n. reward, recompense 

+edlzcan, I renew, repeat; pres. 2 sg. 
geedlécst 6.71 

+edniwian II renew 

+edstadolian II reestablish, restore; 
pret. 3 sg. geedstadelode 6.159, pp. 
geedstadelod 6.143 

edwit n. disgrace, abuse 

efenéhd f. direction (?) 

+efenlxcan I emulate, imitate, com- 
pare oneself to; geeuen- 6.74 

efenlang adj. of the same length 

efes f. side, edge 

tefestan, efstan I hurry, hasten 

efne adv. even, just, precisely 

efne interj. truly, indeed, behold 

efstan I hasten, hurry (cf. ofost] 

eft adv. again, in turn, back, in reverse; 
afterward; eft 10.137 

ege ni. awe, fear, terror 

°eg(e)sa m. fear, terror, awe, reverence 

eg(e)si(g)an II threaten, terrify 

egesful(1) adj. awe-inspiring, intimi- 
dating 

egeslic adj. terrible, dire, frightful 

Egiptis¢ adj. Egyptian 


églond, égstréam = éaland, éastréam 

éhtan I pursue, harass 

éhtere mja. persecutor 

éhtnys(s) £6. persecution 

ehtuwe = eahta 

elcung f. delay 

eldra = ieldra 

ele mni. oil 

°ellen n. valor, determination; is. elne 
15.34, 60, 16.114 

ellenwodnis(s) fj. fury, indignation 

elles adv., pron. (indecl.) otherwise, 
else, besides; anything else 

eln f. forearm, ell (about two feet) 

elpend m. elephant; as. elpent 7.262, 
dp. elpendon 7.267 

elbéod f. foreign nation 

elbéodig adj. foreign, alien, exiled 

emb(e) = ymb(e) 

emnlange, efn- prep. w. dat. alongside 

em(n)sarig, efn- adj. as pained, as sor- 
rowful (as, w. dat.) 

ende, znde mja. end, part, edge, bor- 
der 

endebyrdnes(s) fj6. order, sequence, 
succession, estate 

endemes adv. likewise, at the same 
time 

+endian II end, finish, come to an end, 
bring to an end; pret. 3 sg. geendade 
1.153, 182, 7.183; pp. geendad 7.298 

+endung f. end, ending 

engel m. angel; encgel 6.197, 203, ap. 
znglas 6.86 

°engeldryht fi. host of angels 

Englis¢ adj. English 

Englisé n. the English language 

Englis¢gereord n. the English lan- 
guage 

enlefan, endlefan num. eleven 
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enne see an 

ent mi. giant 

éode, éodon see gan 

eodorcian II ruminate, chew the cud; 
act. part. nsn. eodorcende 1.135 

°eofurcumbol n. boar-banner, ensign 

eom see béon 

°éoredéiest f. mounted company, 
cavalry; dp. -cestum 11.36 

°eorl m. nobleman, earl, officer; (in 
poetry) man, warrior 

eornost f. earnest 

°eordbiend mc. earthling, human 

eorpe f. ground, soil 

°eordfet n. earthly vessel, body 

eordscref n. cavern, sepulcher 

eordstyrung f. earthquake 

°eordweg m. earthly way 

€ow see gé 

éower adj., pron. your, yours (pl.); as. 
lowre 7.209, gs. €oweres 7.211, gp. 
iowra 7.210 

erian | till, plough 

ernian = earnian 

esne mja. laborer, workman 

ést mfi. delicacy, favor, grace, bounty 

et=et 

tetan (pret. £t) 5 eat 

ettan I graze, use as pasture 

60 see Eape 

°édel m. (native) country, territory, 
(dry) land 

°épelweard m. custodian of the 
country, leader 

édnes(s) £6. ease, comfort 

édring f. amelioration (cf. éape] 


fac(e)n n. crime, treachery, evil 
fac(e)nful(1) adj. deceitful, crafty, 
treacherous 


°fac(e)nsearu nwa. treacherous device, 
malicious wiles 

+fadian II arrange, conduct 

feec n. while, interval, period of time 

feeder mc. ($82) father 

feederli¢ adj. paternal, fatherly 

“fe ge adj. doomed 

°feegen adj. glad, cheerful 

feeger adj. beautiful, fine, pleasing, 
elegant, admirable; nsn. feger 
14.31.17, 15.73; adv. feeg(e)re 

feegernes(s) fj0. beauty 

+feegnian II rejoice 

°fehd(o) f. feud, enmity, vendetta 

°féle adj. true, good 

feemne f. virgin, unmarried woman; 
gs. femnan 6.25, 228 

+feer n. movement, expedition, pas- 
sage, journey 

fere see also faru 

fereld n. track, course 

fered see faran 

feringa adv. suddenly; ferincga 5.28 

ferli¢ adj. sudden, unexpected, quick, 
rapid; adv. -liée 

ferrédenne see férréden(n) 

feest adj. fixed, secure, bound, made 
fast 

+feestan I fast 

feeste adv. firmly, fixedly, fast, securely, 
strictly, speedily 

feesten(n) nja. fortress, stronghold, for- 
tified place, enclosed place, refuge; 
ds. feestene 10.151 

feestenbryce mi. nonobservance or 
breaking of fasts 

+feestnian II affix, apply, inflict 

feestnung f. stability 

feestréd adj. determined, firmly fixed, 
resolute 
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°feted adj. (pp.) flattened, made into 
plate or foil 

fetels n. vessel 

feet(t) adj. fat, fatted 

feedm m. protection, embrace, bosom, 
lap; interior 

°fag, fah adj. stained, painted, deco- 
rated, laden 

fald, falod m. cattle-pen, fold 

fana m. banner, pennon 

+fandian II try, attempt, test, find out 

fang- see fon 

faran 6 (often reflex., may be trans., as 
at 14.36.9) go, travel; faran on at- 
tack; pres. 3 sg. fered 14.21.4, fared 
14.23.3; pret. pl. foran 7.236, 290 

+faran 6 experience, suffer; turn out; 
die; attack, invade; pret. pl. geforan 
7.154 

faru, acc. fere f. way, journey, motion, 
passage 

féa adj., pron. (nom. pl. féawa, féawe) 
(a) few; np. féa 11.174, 15.115 

+féa m.wk. joy, happiness 

+feah see +féon 

feala = fela 

+fealdan (€0) 7 fold; pret. pl. féoldan 
14.26.7 

feall see feolan 

+feallan (é0) 7 fall, fail, penetrate; 
pres. 3 sg. fyl6 7.74; pret. 3 sg. féol 
6.170, 10.153, 14.29.12, pl. feollan 
1.50 

°fealu adj. (wa-stem) fallow (i.e. deso- 
late); apm. fealwe 16.46 

feccan see fetian 

+fédan | feed, nourish; pres. 3 sg. 
féded 9.19 

+feg(e)an I compose, fix, confine, 
wedge 


fela pron. (indecl., w. gen.), adj. 
(indecl.) many, much; feala 15.50, 
125, 131 

+félan I (w. gen.) feel, perceive 

*felawlanc adj. very stately 

feld mu. field, open country, battle- 
field; ds. felde 5.7 

feldgangende adj. roaming the fields 

fel(1) n. fell, skin, hide, pelt 

fémn- see femn- 

fenland, -lond n. fenland, marsh 

fen(n) nja. fen, marsh 

+féogan II hate; pres. 3 sg. feop 12.36 

feoh, ds. féo n. ($133) ox, cow, beast; 
property, money, capital, thing of 
value 

*feohgifre adj. greedy for wealth, 
avaricious, acquisitive 

feohléas adj. without property 

+feoht n. fighting, warfare, battle 

+feohtan 3 fight 

feohte f. = feoht 

+féolan 3 (§131; reflex. w. dat.) betake 
(oneself), remove; pret. 3 sg. gefeall 
5.30 

+féon 5 ($132) rejoice (in, w. gen.), be 
glad; pret. 3 sg. gefeah 11.110; act. 
part. Seféonde 1.164, 11.174 

féond mc. enemy, adversary, fiend, 
devil; np. fynd 4.18, féondas 15.30, 
33, ap. fynd 4.9, 11, 43, etc., feondas 
15.38 

°*feondsceada m. enemy marauder 

°*feorh mn. life, soul ($131); as. feorg 
14.13.3, ds. feore 11.134, 14.23.14, 
14.26.1 

°feorhbealo nwa. ‘ife-harm’, noxious 
thing 

°feorhbold, feorg- n. ‘soul-hall’, body 

feorm f. profit, benefit 
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feor(r) adj., adv. far (from, w. dat.); 
from far back; superl. fi(e)rrest 

feorran adv. at a distance, afar, from 
afar 

féos, feop see feoh, feogan 

féower num. four 

feowertig num. forty 

féowertiene, -tyne num. fourteen 

+féra m. companion, comrade, associ- 
ate 

féran I (may be reflex.) go, depart, 
come, move, journey; sj. pret. pl. 
férdon 4.33 

°ferhd mn. life, spirit, mind; ns. ferd 
16.54; ds. ferpe 14.26.21, 16.90 

°ferhdfripiende adj. (act. part.) life- 
preserving; as sb. ns. ferdfripende 
14.38.3 

°ferhdloca m. ‘spirit-enclosure’, breast, 
thoughts, feelings; ferd- 16.13, 33 

°ferhdsefa m. spirit, mind; fyrho- 
11.98 

+ferian I convey, bring, transport, 
move; pres. 3 sg. fered 14.14.7 

+férréden(n) fj6. company, fellow- 
ship; ds. -rédene 5.16 

fers n. verse 

fers¢ adj. freshwater 

ferp(-) = ferhp(-) 

fés- = fys- 

feter f. fetter, shackle, restraint 

+feti(g)an, feccan (pret. fetode, fette) 
I, Ul, I fetch, bring; pret. pl. ge- 
fetedon 3.121 

fépa m. foot soldier, infantryman 

°*febegeorn adj. anxious to go 

feder f. feather, wing; np. fepre 
14.27.4, ap. fepra 16.47, gp. fedra 
7.46, dp. federum 7.43 

fiell, fyll mi. fall 


+fiellan, fyllan 1 fell, take down 

fierd, fird fi. defensive force, home 
defense, levy, conscripted force; 
campaign 

*fierdhweet adj. keen to campaign; np. 
fyrdhwate 11.21 

+fierdian II campaign; pret. pl. fyrd- 
edon 9.50 

fierdléas adj. without a defensive force, 
undefended 

°fierdléo6 n. battle-song 

°fierdsceorp, fyrd- n. ‘campaign- 
equipment’, war gear 

fierrest see feor(r) 

fif num. five 

°fifel n. giant 

fifta num. fifth 

fiftiene, -tyne num. fifteen; -téne 
7.149 

fiftig num. fifty 

+findan (also wk. pret. funde) 3 find, 
recover, devise, arrange; pres. 2 sg. 
findest 11.84, 3 sg. fint 6.116, 
finded 7.130; pret. 1 sg. fond 10.165 

finger m. finger 

°finta m. tail; consequence, result 

fiorm = feorm 

°firas mp. humans, souls [cf. feorh] 

fird(-) = fierd(-) 

firenful(1) adj. sinful, wicked 

+firenian II revile 

firenlust m. sinful desire 

*firgenstréam m. mountainous 
stream, ocean current 

firrest see feorr 

first, fyrst m. (period of) time, interval 

fis¢ m. fish 

fiscere mja. fisherman 

fis¢(n)o6d m. fishing; ds. fiscape 7.5 

fipere nja. wing; ap. fipru 14.36.7 
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fl&s¢ ni. meat, flesh 

°fléschord n. ‘flesh-treasure’, soul 

fl&scli¢ adj. fleshly, corporeal 

flan m. arrow 

fléag, fleah see fléogan and fléon 

fléam m. flight, retreat 

fléogan 2 fly 

+fléon 2 (§132) flee, escape, fly 

fléotan 2 float, drift 

flet(t) nja. floor (of a hall) 

flex n. flax 

+flieman, +flyman I put to flight 

flies, fl¥s ni. fleece 

fligepil = flygepil 

floc(c) m. company, group 

flocrad f. mounted company 

flod m(u). flood, rising tide, water 

°flodweg m. way across the flood, 
course at sea 

flor f(u). floor; as. flor 6.166, flore 
10.153, gs. flore 5.32 

°flotman(n) mc. sailor, pirate 

flugon, flyman, flysum see fléon, 
flieman, flies 

*flygepil, flige- m. ‘flying spike’, 
missile, arrow, javelin 

foca m. cake (baked on the hearth) 

fodrere mja. foraging animal 

folc n. people, nation, troop, congrega- 
tion 

°folcgesi6 m. officer 

°*folcgewin(n) n. combat 

folclagu f. public law 

°folcstede m. battlefield 

*folcwiga m. fighter, soldier 

°folde f. earth, ground, the world 

°folm f. palm, hand 

fol-néah = ful-néah 

+fon, pret. feng 7 ($132) seize, grasp, 
take, catch, capture, reach; begin; 


fon on begin; fon ongéan struggle 
against; fon to rice come to power, 
ascend to the throne; pres. pl. £66 
7.38; pp. np. fanggene 1.56, ge- 
fongne 7.230 

for prep. w. dat., acc. for, on account 
of, in respect to; before, in front of; as 
conj. (= forpam pe) for, because 
5.27 

for f. passage, course, journey 

foran adv., prep. w. dat. before, in 
front 

for-bernan I (trans.) burn up, con- 
sume by fire, cremate 

for-beran 4 bear, endure 

for-birnan 3 (intrans.) burn up, be 
consumed by fire 

for-ceorfan 3 cut off; pret. 2 sg. 
forcurfe 6.159 

ford mu. ford, shallow river crossing 

for-déman | sentence, doom, condemn 

for-dilgian 11 destroy, rub out 

for-d6n anom. ($134) undo, ruin, 
destroy 

for-dren¢an | intoxicate 

foregisl m. preliminary hostage 

forehis n. porch, vestibule 

fore-segd, -sed adj. aforesaid 

fore-secgan III foretell, predict; pret. 3 
sg. -seede 5.76; pp. dp. -sedum 6.54 

forespeca m. advocate, sponsor 

fore-sprecen adj. (pp.) aforesaid; dp. 
foresprecenan 10.4 

forepingung f. intercession 

for-faran 6 blockade; ruin, do away 
with 

for-féran I perish 

for-fléon 2 ($132) flee from, evade 

for-giefan 5 give, bestow, grant, pay, 
give in marriage; pret. pl. forgéafen 
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1.23; sj. pret. 3 sg. forgéfe 1.58; pp. 
nsf. forgifen 1.123 
for-gieman, -gyman I neglect 


for-gietan 5 (w. acc., gen.) forget; pres. 


3 sg. forget 10.56, forgit 10.181; pp. 
forgiten 10.40 

for-healdan (é0) 7 withhold 

for-herigan, -heregan, -hergian |, I 
plunder entirely, lay waste, ravage; 
pp. np. forheregeode 1.50 

for-hogdnis(s) fj6. contempt 

forht adj. frightened, fearful 

forhtian 11 fear, be in terror 

forhtnzs(s) fj0. fright, fear 

forhwega, -hwega adv. somewhere, 
approximately 

for-hwam conj. why 

for-ierman, -yrman | impoverish 

for-lédan I mislead, lead astray 

for-létan (@) 7 abandon, leave behind, 
release, let go, permit, allow; lose, 
neglect; pres. 3 sg. forlzt 4.41; pret. 
pl. forlétan 10.31 

for-léogan 2 lie, commit perjury, per- 
jure (oneself) 

for-léosan 2 lose; sj. pret. pl. forluren 
7.240; pp. forloren 8.115 

for-licgan 5 ($127) commit fornica- 
tion or adultery; pp. np. forlegene 
adulterous 8.136 

for-lidennes(s) fj. shipwreck 

forliger n. fornication 

for-lidan (-1a6, -lidon, -liden) 1 suffer 
shipwreck 

forma num. first 

for-meltan 3 (intrans.) melt away 

for-néah adv. almost, nearly 

for-niedan, -nydan I force, compel 

for-niman 4 carry off, waste, consume, 
overpower, seize, destroy, abrogate; 


pret. 3 sg. fornom 16.80, pl. for- 
naman 1.48, forndman 16.99 

for-oft adv. very often 

for-redan (é) 7 or I (pret. redde) 
betray; of life forréde kill by 
treachery 8.61 

for-ridan 1 intercept by riding 

forscyldig adj. wicked 

for-séon 5 spurn, scorn, reject; pres. 2 
sg. forsihst 6.109; pret. pl. forsawan 
12.61; sj. pres. sg. forséo 6.55; pp. 
npf. forsawene (or w. a?) 8.39 

for-spendan I exhaust, use up, spend 

forspenning f. incitement, seduction; 
as. forspennincge 6.13 

for-spillan I destroy, kill 

for-standan, -stondan pret. -stod 6 
understand; withstand, prevent 

for-stelan 4 steal, capture; pp. asn. 
forstolen something captured 
14.14.18 

forstrang adj. exceedingly strong 

for-swelgan 3 swallow, gobble down 

for-swerian 6 ($127) forswear, swear 
falsely 

for-swigan I conceal by silence 

forswide adv. utterly, very much 

for-syngian II ruin by sin, corrupt; pp. 
dsf. wk. forsyngodon 8.141 

for-tendan I sear, burn away; pret. pl. 
fortendun 7.171 

fortruwung f. presumption 

ford adv. forth; to ford too much 

for-bam (be), for-dzm (pe), for-bon 
(be), for-pan (he), for-py (be) 
conj., adv. because; therefore 

forp-bringan, pret. -brohte I ($116) 
produce, effect 

ford-cuman 4 come forth, emerge; pp. 
np. fordcymene 14.13.10 
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fordearle adv. exceedingly 

for-pen¢an, pret. -bohte I despair 

ford-féran I depart, pass away 

fordfor f. going forth, death 

fordgang m. progress, success 

*fordgesceaft f. preordained condition, 
eternal decree 

forpoht see forpencan 

for-bolian II (w. dat.) lack, do without 

for-prycéan | oppress; pp. npm. for- 
prycte 10.68 

fordsid m. departure, decease 

*fordspel(1) n. account, description 

ford-téon (-téah, -tugon, -togen) 2 
bring forth, produce 

fordweard adj. advanced, progressing, 
pointed forward 

°*fordweg m. way forth, the hereafter 

forpy = forpam 

for-wandian II hesitate 

for-weornian II dry up, wither, decay 

for-weordan 3 perish; pret. pl. for- 
wurdan 8.64, 155; sj. pres. sg. for- 
wurde 14.5.6, pl. forweordan 8.146 

for-wiernan I (w. gen. of thing and 
dat. of pers.) deny, withhold from, 
prevent 

for-witan, fore- pret.-pres. (§123) 
know beforehand 

for-wundian II wound gievously; pp. 
forwunded 15.14 

forwurd- = forweord- 

for-wyrcan I obstruct; commit wrong, 
sin; ruin, spoil, condemn; pret. pl. 
forworhtan 8.155; sj. pres. pl. for- 
wyrcan 8.129 

forwyrd fi. annihilation, ruin 

for-yrman = for-ierman 

fostormodor fc. foster mother; foster- 
10.46 


fot mc. foot ($82); ap. fét 14.36.3 

fracod, fraced adj. vile; as sb. villain, 
criminal 

fret see fretan 

*frete adj. obstinate, wilful 

+freet(e)w(i)an I, Il adorn, apparel; 
pres. pl. fraetwad 14.35.10; pp. 
freetwed 14.14.11, 14.31.20, ge- 
freetwad 14.31.2 

°freetwa fp. trappings, ornaments, 
adornments 

°fram adj. vigorous, active 

fram, from prep. w. dat. by, from, 
after, since, of, on account of 

°fréa, gen. frean m.wk. lord 

frécednys(s) fjo. danger 

°frécne adj. dangerous, perilous 

+fréfran I console, cheer, comfort 

fremde adj. foreign, alien, strange, un- 
related; as sb. foreigner, stranger; ds. 
fremdan 8.50, np. 6a fremdan those 
strangers 7.128 

+fremman, +fremian I, II advance, 
support (w. dat.); act, perform, do, 
cause, perpetrate 

fremsumnes(s) £6. benefit, kindness 

fremu f. advantage, gain, benefit 

fréo adj. free; gp. friora 2.53 

fréod f. peace, friendship, good will 

fréodom m. freedom 

*fréolié adj. stately, noble 

fréolsbryce mi. nonobservance of 
church festivals; ap. -bri¢as 8.116 

*freomeg mf. noble kins(wo)man; dp. 
-mégum 16.21 

fréond mc. friend; np. friend 10.34 

fréondléas adj. friendless 

fréondlice adv. kindly, with good will 

fréondscipe mi. friendship, good will 

°fréorig adj. frosty, cold 
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fréoriht n. rights of freemen 

freop- = frip- 

Frésis¢ adj. Frisian 

+fretan (pret. fret) 5 devour [fra- 
etan] 

frettan I consume, devour 

fricéa m. herald, crier 

+fricgan 5 ($127) ask (about, w. gen.); 
learn, figure out; inf. fri¢ggan 
11.157; imp. 2 sg. frige 14.14.19, 
14.16.10, 14.27.15, etc.; pp. gefrigen 
11.155 

friend see freond 

+frignan 3 ($$111, 127) ask, inquire; 
learn (of), hear of; pret. pl. gefranon 
15.76 

+frinan 1 ask, inquire 

frio = fréo 

frib m. peace, truce; frip niman make 
peace 

°frip adj. stately, beautiful 

frideléas adj. offering no peace, savage 

+fribian, freopian II protect, defend 

°fridowebba m. ‘peace-weaver’, peace- 
maker 

°frod adj. wise, old 

frofor fmn. solace, aid, comfort 

from = fram 

fruma m. origin, beginning 

°frumbearn n. first-born 

frumsceaft m. origin, genesis, creation, 
beginning 

fug(e)lere mja. fowler, bird-catcher 

fugol, fugel m. bird; fugul 14.36.9 

fail adj. foul, ugly, unclean, corrupt, 
impure, vile; as sb. apm. fille foul 
sorts 9.72 

fulian II decay, rot, decompose 

ful(1) adj. full; adv. ful(1) full, quite, 
very 


fulla m. fulness, completion; be fullan 
completely, in full 

fullzstan 11 help, lend support; pres. 3 
sg. fullested 14.24.8 

ful(1)-gan, pret. full-eode anom. 
($134) accomplish, fulfill, satisfy; 
pret. pl. -éodan 9.30 

+fullian 11 baptize, perfect 

fullice adv. fully 

fallice adv. foully, basely; falice 9.70 

fulluht, fulwiht mfni. baptism 

fulluhtbéaw m. rite of baptism 

fullwer m. full wergild (see the com- 
ment on 14.23.14) 

ful-néah, fol-néah adv. very nearly 

fultum, fultom m. aid, help, support, 
reinforcements 

+fultumian II aid, help; sj. pret. 3 sg. 
gefultumede 10.21; pp. nsm. ge- 
fultumed 1.85 

fulness, fulwiht = fylness, fulluht 

funde see findan 

fundian II set out, wish for, strive after 

furlang n. furlong, length of a furrow 

furdum adv. even, so much as, just; 
furpon 4.51 

furdur, furdor adv. compar. farther, 
further 

°fus adj. ready, willing, undaunted 

+fylg(e)an I (w. dat. or acc.) follow; 
pret. pl. fyligdan 6.198 

fyll see also fiell 

+fyllan 1 fill, fulfill, satisfy; pp. npf. 
gefyldz 2.28 

fyllo f. (indecl.) fulfillment, satiety, 
impregnation 

fylnes(s), fiil- fjo. foulness, filth 

+fylstan I support, aid 

fyl6 see feallan 


fylp f. filth 
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fynd see feond 

fyr n. fire 

fyrd- = fierd- 

fyrhtu f. (indecl. or 6-stem) fright, 
terror 

fyrhd- = ferhd- 

fyrmest adj. (superl. of forma) fore- 
most, most prominent; adv. first 

+fyrn adv. formerly, earlier, long ago 

°fyrndagas mp. days past, times of old 

°fyrngewrit n. ancient record; ap. 
-gewrito 11.155 

fyrst adj., num. first, foremost, princi- 
pal 

fyrst see also first 

+fyrdrian I promote, benefit, further 

°+fysan | (or +fysian I) drive away, 
put to flight; pres. 3 sg. fésed 8.92 


+gaderian, +gzd(e)rian 1 gather, call 
up; unite, associate; pret. 3 sg. ge- 
gaderade 3.17 

gelsa m. wantonness, depravity; as. 
gelsan 12.11 

gest see gast 

gestli¢ adj. ghostly, spectral 

gafol n. tribute, debt, (what is) due 

gal adj. perverse 

°+galan 6 sing, cry 

galdor, galga = gealdor, gealga 

galnes(s), -nys(s) fj0. perversity, wan- 
tonness, lust 

gamenian II joke, make sport 

+gan, pret. ode anom. (§134) walk, 
go, proceed (often reflexive); (+) 
overrun, conquer 

gang m. course, flow 

°+gangan, +gongan (é0) 7 go, walk; 
turn out; (+) overrun, conquer; pres. 
1 sg. gSeonge 14.21.2 


gangdzg m. Rogation day (on which 
processions are held); dp. gang- 
dagan 5.9 

gangehere mija. foot soldiers, infantry 

°gar m. spear 

gast, gest m. (orig. s-stem) spirit, soul, 
ghost, being, individual, creature 

°gastgeryne nja. spiritual mystery 

gastli¢ adj. spiritual; adv. -lice 

gat fc. goat 

ge conj. and; ge... ge both... and or 
whether... or 

gé, eow, Eower pron. pl. (§38) you; 
gen. lower 7.209, dat. iow 2.49 

geador adv. together 

°geaflas mp. jaws 

géaf- see giefan 

geahp- = gehd- 

gealdor, galdor n. song, incanation, 
occult art 

°*gealga, galga m. gallows(-tree), hang- 
ing tree 

gealgtréo(w) nwa. gallows-tree 

geap see Seopan 

géar n. year; as. gér 1.71, ds. gére 
3.126, 171, is. 3.95, 105, 108, etc., ap. 
ger 3.106, 125 

geara adv. of yore, formerly, once; 
geara id in former times, long ago 

+$earcian II prepare, dress 

°geardagas mp. days of yore, old times 

geare, gearwe adv. readily, for sure 

géarmélum adv. year by year 

gearo, gearu adj. (wa-stem) ready, 
prepared; np. gearwe 11.23 

gearo also = geare 

°gearowyrdig adj. eloquent 

gearwe see geare, gearo 

+gearwian II prepare, cause 

geat n. gate 
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geatwe fwo. pl. arms, trappings, 
ornaments 

ged = giedd 

°gehpu f. care, anxiety; np. geahpe 
13.69 

geld-, eman = gield-, gieman 

&e0, id, git adv. once, formerly, long 
ago 

°géoc f. help, support 

geocsa m. sob 

geocsian II sob; act. part. gisciende 
10.30 

ge0god, iugub, giogud f. youth, young 
person(s); ds. iugode 6.105, geogude 
16.35 

°geogudmyrp f. joy of youth 

geolo adj. yellow 

°geolorand m. yellow shield (i.e. the 
color of linden wood) 

°geomor adj. despondent, grief- 
stricken; $iomor 10.159 

geomrian II lament 

geond prep. w. acc. throughout, 
through, in the course of; giond 2.4, 
5, 27, etc., gynd 8.11, 37, 63, etc. 

°geond-hweorfan 3 pass through, rove 
through 

geond-scéawian II survey, gaze at 

geond-stregdan 3 bestrew, besprinkle; 
pret. 3 sg. geondstréd 14.26.8 

°geond-penéan I consider thoroughly, 
contemplate 

geong adj. young; compar. np. as sb. 
gingran pupils 10.50 

geong-, Seong see also gangan 

°geopan 2 take in, ingest 

georn adj. scrupulous, assiduous, 
conscientious, fond, desirous 

georne, giorne adv. assiduously, 
conscientiously, intently, closely, 


gladly, eagerly, for certain; compar. 
geornor; superl. swa geornost as 
assiduously as 

geornfulnes(s) fjo. diligence, eagerness 

geornlice adv. earnestly, diligently 

ger = gear 

gied(d), gyd(d) nja. song, tale, ac- 
count, speech; ap. ged 10.161 

+gieddian, gyddian II recite, sing 

giefan 5 give; pret. pl. géafan 1.21 

°gi(e)fl n. food, morsel 

°giefstol m. ‘gift-seat’, throne (from 
which gifts are dispensed); ceremony 
of gift-giving 

giefu, gifu, gyfu f. gift, grace 

+$ieldan, +gyldan 3 deliver, pay, re- 
pay; inf. geldan 6.99, gyldan 7.45, 
pres. 3 sg. gylt 7.45, pl. gyldaé 7.43; 
pret. pl. guldon 7.148; sj. pres. sg. 
gylde 8.86 

giellan 3 yell, scream 

gielp, gylp, gilp m. pride, arrogance; 
vow 

gieman, gyman I (w. gen.) observe, 
take care, heed, have regard for, take 
notice of, have to do with; pret. 3 sg. 
gémde 1.149 

+$gier(e)la, gyrla m. garment 

+giernan (w. gen.) I desire, yearn (for), 
court 

+gierwan, +gyrwan | prepare, furnish, 
decorate, provide; pret. 3 sg. gierede 
14.26.13; pp. gegyr(w)ed 15.16, 23 

giesthis n. lodging for guests 

giestrandeg adv. yesterday 

Siet, Syt, syta adv. still, yet, further; pa 
giet yet; git 6.163, 8.76 

giddian = gieddian 

Sif, gyf conj. if 

gife = giefe 
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°gifer m. glutton 

gifernes(s) f)0. greed, covetousness 

gifl = giefl 

°gifre adj. useful 

°gifre adj. ravenous, gluttonous 

gift nf. gift; pl. nuptials, marriage 

giftlic adj. nuptial, marriageable 

gifu(m) = giefu(m) 

gilp- = gielp- 

gim(m), gym(m) mja. gem, jewel, 
precious stone 

gingra adj. (compar. of geong) youn- 
ger; gp. Singra 11.159; np. as sb. 
gingran pupils 10.50 

giogud = geogod 

°gidman(n), -mon(n) mc. person of 
old, forebear, ancestor 

giomor, giond, giorn-, giscian = 
geomor, geond, georn-, geocsian 

gisl m. hostage 

git pron. dual (§38) you (two) 

git = giet 

gitsere mja. miser 

gitsung f. avarice 

gled adj. cheerful, pleasant; nsf. glado 
14.24.7 

gledlice adv. happily 

gléaw adj. bright, clever, wise, learned, 
clear-sighted, brilliant; adv. -li¢e 

gléd fi. glowing coal 

+glengan I adorn, compose; pret. 3 sg. 
geglengde 1.79 

+gléowian, gliwian II be sociable, en- 
joy oneself; adorn; pret. pl. gliwedon 
14.26.13 

glida m. kite, vulture 

°gliwstafas mp. signs of joy 

gnornung f. sorrow, discontent 

god, God m., n. god, God; as. Godd 
9.74 


god adj. good; compar. bet(e)ra, 
superl. bet(e)st, betost 

god n. goods, property, wealth; good 
(thing), goodness, well-being 

godbearn n. godchild 

godcund adj. divine; adv. -lice 

goddéd fi. good deed, beneficent work; 
dp. -d#dan 8.122 

godfyrht adj. godfearing 

+godian II endow, provide with goods; 
improve 

godnys(s) fj. goodness, beneficence 

godsib(b) mja. sponsor, godparent 

godspel(1) n. gospel [god-spell] 

godsunu mu. godson 

godweb(b) nja. fine cloth 

gol see galan 

gold n. gold 

goldhord n. treasury, gold-hoard 

°goldwine mi. ‘gold-friend’, patron, 
lord 

goma m. inside of mouth 

gongan = gangan 

gos fc. goose 

grédan I cry out, honk 

gredig adj. greedy, rapacious, insati- 
able, desirous (of, w. gen.) 

greft m. graven image, sculpture 

grafan 6 dig, delve, carve; pres. 1 sg. 
greefe 14.21.2 

°gram adj. fierce, hostile 

grama m. anger, rage 

gramlic¢ adj. wrathful, fierce; adv. -lice 

+grapian II lay hold 

gréat adj. great, thick 

+gremman | provoke, enrage; pret. pl. 
gegremedan 7.306, gegreemedan 
8.148 

gréne adj. green 

°gréotan 2 cry, lament 
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+grétan greet, address, meet, ap- 
proach, attack 

°grima m. mask, (masked) helmet 

grimlic¢ adj. terrible, severe; adv. -lice 

grim(m) adj. grim, cruel, fierce; adv. 
grimme 

gring(-) = cring(-) 

+gripan 1 grip, grasp, lay hold (of, on 
W. acc.) 

grid n. sanctuary 

+gridian II protect 

gridléas adj. unprotected, vulnerable 

grof see grafan 

+growan (é0) 7 grow 

grund m. ground, bottom, abyss, pit 

°grundfis adj. hellbound 

grundléas adj. bottomless 

+grundstapelian II establish firmly 

grungon see cringan 

°gryreli¢ adj. terrible, gruesome 

°guma m. man 

°gub f. war 

°gidfana, -fona m. gonfanon, war- 
banner, ensign, standard 

°gudfugol m. war-bird 

°gudgeleca m. warrior; ap. -la¢an 
11.43 

°gudgewin(n) n. ‘war-struggle’, battle 

°gudweard m. protector in warfare, 
military bulwark 

gyden(n) fj0. goddess; np. gydena 9.68 

gydd-, gyf, gyld- = giedd-, gif, gield- 

gylden adj. golden 

gylt, gym-, gylp- = gielt, giem-, gielp- 

gym(m), gynd, gyrla = gim(m), 
geond, gierela 

gyrwan, gyt(a) = gierwan, giet(a) 


habban III have, esteem, consider 
($121; w. acc. or gen.); 1 sg. habbe 


6.124, hafu 14.35.5, 3 sg. hzefed 
5.13, hafa6 7.120, 10.161, 12.48, 
etc., pl. neebbe 6.47 ($79), nabbad 
9.61; pret. 3 sg. neefde 3.128, 7.40, 
pl. hefdan 9.28, 10.78, nefdon 
7.202; imp. sg. hafa 7.276 

had m(u). degree, order, rank, condi- 
tion, person 

hadbry¢ce mi. injury to one in holy 
orders 

+hadian II consecrate, ordain; pp. np. 
as sb. gehadode ecclesiastics 8.52 

+heeftan I detain, arrest, imprison 

heeftling m. captive, prisoner 

heeftniéd fi. captivity, bondage; ds. 
-néde 6.50 

theeftnian I imprison, take captive; 
pret. 2 sg. geheeftnadest 13.29 

heg(e)l, hagol m. hail; the rune N 

*heegifaru f. shower of hail, hailstorm 

+helan I heal, redeem; pp. np. ge- 
hzlede 6.144 

*hele, hzled mc. hero, soldier, man; 
np. heled 14.27.5, gp. hzleda 11.73, 
156, dp. helepum 14.35.12, 16.105 

hzlend mc. ‘healer’, savior, redeemer 
(in ref. to Christ) 

helo, hélu f. (usu. indecl. in sg.) 
health, safety, prosperity, well-being, 
salvation; ds. hele 6.101 

+heman I have sexual intercourse, 
couple, cohabit [cf. ham] 

hzmedlac n. love play, sexual inter- 
course 

her n. hair; dp. hérum 14.26.5 

herfest m. autumn as. -feest 3.112 

heerlic = herli¢ 

hés fi. bidding, command, behest 

het see hatan 

h#te f. heat 
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hzpen adj. heathen, pagan 

hzdena m. heathen, pagan; Viking 

hxdengield, -gyld ni. heathen wor- 
ship, pagan sacrifice 

hxdengielda, -gylda m. worshiper of 
heathen gods, pagan 

hzdenscipe, -scype mi. paganism, 
idolatry, heathen belief 

hafoc m. hawk 

hagl- = hegl- 

hagostealdman(n), -mon(n) mc. 
bachelor, young man 

hal adj. well, healthy, hale, whole, 
healed, sound 

thalettan I greet, address, say “wes 
hal” to 

halga m., halge f. saint 

thalgian II consecrate, anoint 

halig adj. holy, sacred, saintly; np. 
halege 13.63 

halignes(s) fj. sanctuary 

hals = heals 

halwend, halwendlié adj. healing, 
salutary, wholesome 

ham m. home, residence, precinct; dat. 
sg. ham beside hame (see the 
comment on 3.21); as adv. ham 
home(ward), orig. a locative form 

hamor, homer m. hammer 

hamweard(es) adv. homeward 
(bound) 

hancréd, hon- mi. cock-crow 

hand, hond fu. hand; ds. hande 5.62 

*handgeswing n. dexterity, swordplay, 
delivery of blows 

handtam adj. tame, submissive to 
handling 

handweorc, hond- n. handiwork, 
manufacture, hand-made product 

hangelle f. hanging thing, dangler 


+hangian, thongi(g)an II hang, be 
suspended; pret. pl. hongedon 
14.13.3 

har adj. hoary, grey, old 

harwenge adj. hoary, aged 

°hasu adj. (wa-stem) dusky, grey, 
ashen; asm. haswan 14.24.4, apf. 
haswe 14.13.9 

that n. promise, vow 

+hatan (é) 7 command, direct; pro- 
mise, vow; call, be called, name; pass. 
hatte is/was called (§102); 3 sg. pres. 
hated 2.1, 14.6.5, het 7.68, 100; 
pret. 3 sg. (ge)heht 1.69, 119, 132, 
etc., pl. gehétan 8.161 

+hatheort, thathyrt adj. hot-hearted, 
rash, angry 

+hatland n. promised land 

+hawian II observe, reconnoiter 

hé, héo, hit pron. he, she, it ($41); nsf. 
hio 2.13, 73, 7.93, etc., nsn. hyt 
7.116, asm. hiene 2.22, 7.144, 253, 
etc., hyne 5.7, asf. hi 5.25, 6.9, 32, 
etc., asn. hyt 7.123, gsm. hys 7.123, 
125, 126, etc., gsf. hyre 6.26, 39, 142, 
etc., hiere 7.182, 217, dsm. hym 
7.83, dsf. hiere 7.181, 193, 217, etc., 
np. héo 1.61, 62, 63, etc., hi 1.15, 25, 
34, etc., hig 5.57, hy 1.171, 7.64, 119, 
etc., hio 11.166, ap. héo 1.68, hi 
1.14, 16, 4.24, etc., hy 7.62, 13.73, 
8.129, etc., gp. hiora 2.7, 8, 17, etc., 
hiera 7.26, 168, 178, etc., hyra 
7.110, 12.61, 64, etc., dp. heom 9.52, 
55, 72 

héafod n. head; ds. héafde 6.199, 
14.44.6, héafdum 15.63 (see note), 
np. héafda 7.325, ap. héafdu 14.36.8 

héafodléas adj. headless, lacking a 
cover 
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*héafodwop f. ‘head-sound’, voice 

héah adj. ($133) high, tall, steep, deep; 
nsf.wk. héa 14.7.4; asm. héanne 
15.40, 16.82, dp. héan 1.59, héagum 
9.57, compar. dsm. hieran 2.57, np. 
3.143 

héahburg fc. capital 

°*héahcreeft m. intricate skill 

héahfeeder mc. father on high 

*héahmod adj. haughty 

héahdungen adj. (pp.) of high rank, 
eminent 

thealdan (é0) 7 hold, keep, persist in, 
maintain, arrange, guard, confine; 
observe; inf. healdon 10.143; pres. 3 
sg. healded 12.69; pret. pl. 
(ge)hioldon 2.8, 32, héoldan 8.53; 
infl. inf. to healdonne 7.179 

healf adj. half 

healf f. half, side, part, direction, sake; 
on heora healfe on their own behalf 
3.17; mé on healfe on one side of me 
14.21.9; Oprum healfum one and a 
half 3.176 

healfcwic(u) adj. (orig. u-stem) barely 
living, half dead 

healfslépende adj. (act. part.) half- 
awake, drowsy; dsm. -slapendon 5.2 

healh, ds. héale m. (§131) corner, 
nook 

héali¢, héah- adj. exalted, profound; 
nsf. héalié 9.39 (see $54), dsn. héa- 
licon 9.71 

héalice, héah- adv. loftily, to high rank 

heal(1) f. hall, palace 

heals m. neck; ds. halse 14.31.21 

héan adj. lowly, abject 

héan see also héah 

héanlic¢ adj. low, shameful, ignomini- 
ous 


héanmdd adj. humble 

héanne see héah 

héap m. host, company 

héapmezlum adv. in droves, en masse 

heard adj. hard 

*heardecg adj. hard of edge, keen- 
bladed 

*heardhydende adj. (act. part.) ‘hard- 
plundering’, aggressive 

°hearding m. bold man, hero 

hearpe f. lyre 

hearpenegl m. plectrum 

hearpestreng mi. lyre-string 

hearpian II harp, play the lyre 

*headofremmend mc. warmaker, 
fighter 

théawan (éo) 7 hack, strike, stab 

thebban 6 (§127; also weak pret. 
hefde in LWS) raise, lift up; pres. 3 
sg. hefed 14.44.5; pret. sg. hefde 
6.210, pl. hofon 11.25 

thefgian 11 encumber, weigh down 

hefig adj. heavy, burdensome, oppres- 
sive; dsn.wk. hefian 15.61 

heht see hatan 

hel(1) fo. hell 

helm m. protection, helmet 

help f. help, assistance 

thelpan 3 (w. gen.) help 

+hende adj., adv. near, nearby 

héng see hon 

hengen fj0. rack, instrument of tor- 
ture; ds. hencgene 6.110, 113, 121 

héo see hé, hiw 

héofian 11 lament 

heofon, heofen m. (often pl.) sky, 
heaven 

heofoncund adj. heavenly, celestial; 
heofen- 10.37 

°heofoncyning m. king of heaven 
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*heofondréam m. joy of heaven 

heofonli¢ adj. heavenly; gsn. wk. 
heofonlecan 1.145, isn. 1.176 

heofonrice n. the heavenly kingdom 

*heolfor n. gore, blood 

heolstor m. concealment, darkness 

heonan adv. hence, from here 

heonanfor6 adv. hereafter 

heord f. care, custody, management 

*heoros¢earp adj. ‘sword-sharp’, very 
keen 

héorsum- = hiersum- 

heorte f. heart 

heordbacen adj. baked on the hearth 

*heorucumbul n. ‘sword-pennon’, 
battle standard 

*heorugrim(m) adj. ‘sword-grim’, 
fierce 

hér adv. here 

héran, hér- = hieran, her- 

here, np. hergas mja. (predatory) 
army, host, multitude; war, devasta- 
tion; mid ealle herige in full force 
3.16; gs. heres 7.178, 180, 294, etc., 
gp. heria 11.101, herga 11.115, 
heriga 11.148 

°*herecumbl, -combol n. standard, 
military banner 

*herefeld mu. field of battle 

herehy6 fi. plunder, loot 

*heremegen n. military force, multi- 
tude 

herenes(s) fj6. praise 

°hereriné m. ‘army-man’, soldier, man 

°heresid m. campaign, expedition, 
military exploit 

°heretéma m. plunderer, general, ruler 

heretoga m. commander, military 
leader; official; heretoha 10.11 

hergap m. raid, looting expedition 


+hergian, herg(e)an I, II plunder, rav- 
age, harry; pret. pl. hergedon 1.46 

hergung f. invasion, plunder 

herian, herigean | praise, commend; 
inf. heregian 8.127 

her(i)g- see also here 

herli¢ adj. noble; nsf. heerlié 10.115 

hértdéacan adv. in addition to this 

hérum = hérum 

hete m. hostility 

°hetegrim adj. fierce, cruel 

hetelice adv. violently 

hetend, hettend mc. enemy; np. 
hetend 11.119 

*heteriin f. hidden hostility, hostile 
intent 

hetol adj. fierce, violent, implacable; 
nsm.wk. hetula 9.62 

hi see hé 

hider adv. to here, hither; hieder 2.12 

thieldan, +hyldan I (trans.) lean, in- 
cline, bend down 

+hienan, +thynan | afflict, oppress, 
abase, humiliate 

hier- see also héah 

thieran, thyran | hear, listen to (w. 
acc.); obey, comply with (w. dat); 
hieran in (on) belong to, be subject 
to (w. acc. or dat., likewise hieran to 
w. dat.); inf. héran 10.103, pres. 3 
sg. héred 14.50.5; pret. pl. hirdon 
7.261, gehyrdan 8.157 

thierdan I harden 

hierdeboc fc. pastoral book 

+hiernes(s), thyr- fo. obedience 

thiersum, thyr- adj. compliant, 
obedient 

+hiersumian, +hyr- II obey, serve, 
comply, conform; inf. héorsumian 
10.66; pret. pl. hyrsumedon 2.6 
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+hierwan, thyrwan I abuse, deride; 
pres. 3 sg. hyrwed 8.124, 126 

hige(-), hiht = hyge(-), hyht 

hild fj0. war, battle 

°hildegesa m. terror of warfare 

*hildenzdre f. ‘war-adder’, missile, 
arrow, javelin 

*hilderiné m. fighter, soldier 

°hildfruma m. leader in battle, com- 
mander, leader 

hindan adv. from behind 

°hinderhoc m. ‘hook in the back’, 
treachery 

hindeweard adj. wrong end forward, 
from behind 

hiold- = héold- 

hired, hyred m. household, retinue 

hiredman(n) mc. household servant, 
member of a retinue 

hip- = hy6- 

hiw nja. appearance, form; as. héo 11.6 

°*hiwbeorht adj. radiant of hue 

hiwcud adj. domestic, household 

+hiwian II feign, pretend 

hl&fdige f. lady, mistress (over ser- 
vants) 

+hlestan | lade, load with cargo 

hlaf m. bread, loaf 

hlaford m. lord; husband 

hlafordswica m. traitor 

hlafordswice mi. treachery, treason 

hleahtor m. laughter 

hléapan (éo) 7 leap, run, race 

hléo nwa. refuge, protection 

*hléobord n. protective board 

hléor n. cheek 

*hléosceorp n. protective clothing 

hléopor n. noise, sound 

hléodrian 1 sound, make a noise, 
speak 


°+hléda m. companion, denizen 

hliehhan 6 ($127) laugh 

hlifi(g)an 11 tower 

°hlimman I resound; pres. 3 sg. hlim- 
med 14.35.6 

hlin- = hlyn- 

hlisa m. fame, glory 

hlop f. troop, band, crowd 

hlad adj. loud; compar. nsn. hluddre 
5.42; adv. hlaude 

hlat(t)or adj. pure, clear, bright 

+(h)lyd ni. noise, disturbance 

thlydan I make noise, yammer 

*hlynsian I resound; pret. sg. hlinsade 
14.33.3 

°+(h)nzstan I contend; pres. 3 sg. 
nzxsted 14.27.10 

+hnescian, thnexian II grow soft, be- 
come pliable, relent 

hnigan 1 bend down, bow 

*hnossian II strike 

hocor, hocer n. derision 

hocorwyrde adj. derisive 

hof-, hogod- see hebban, hy¢gan 

hol n. hole, den 

hol n. malice (?), envy (2) 

+hola m. confidant, friend 

hold adj. loyal, faithful (on to, w. acc.); 
adv. -lice 

*holm m. wave 

holt n. forest 

°holtwudu mu. trees of the forest 

homera = hamora 

+hon, pret. héng 7 hang (trans.) 

honcréd, hond, hong- = hancréd, 
hand, hang- 

hord n. hoard, treasure 

*hordcofa m. ‘treasure-chest’ 

*hordgeat m. door to a treasury; gs. 
-gates 14.42.11 
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horig adj. foul, filthy 

horing m. fornicator 

horn m. horn 

hornbora m. horn-bearer, trumpeter 

hors n. horse; dp. horsan 7.42 

hors¢li¢e adv. readily 

horshwel m. walrus; dp. -hwelum 
7.29 

thorsod, thorsed adj. (pp.) mounted 

horspegn m. marshal 

hra, hraw, hr(w) nwa. (orig. s-stem) 
corpse, carcass 

(h)red adj. brief, rapid, concise 

(h)reeding f. haste; on hreedinge 
quickly, readily 

(h)reedlié adj. quick, brief; adv. -lice 

(h)reednes(s) £6. quickness 

*hredwyrde adj. quick to speak, rash 
of tongue 

hregl n. apparel, garb, covering 

hrew = hra 

hran m. reindeer 

(h)rade, hrzde, hrede adv. quickly, 
soon, at once, precipitously 

hréam m. outcry, noise, infamy, 
offense 

hreddan I rescue, recover 

href(e)n m. (or mi?) raven 

hrémig adj. crying out (about, w. dat.), 
boasting, exulting (in) [cf. hréam] 

hréoh adj. (§133) angry, tempestuous; 
nsm.wk. hréo 16.16, asf. 16.105 

hréop- see hropan 

+hréosan 2 fall, crumble; pret. pl. 
hruran 1.50 

*hréowéearig adj. in rueful mood, re- 
gretful 

(h)réowli¢e adv. grievously, cruelly 

(h)réownes(s), hréohness fj6. rough 
weather, storm 


+hréowsian II grieve, be sad 

thréran I move, agitate 

°hreper m. breast, heart 

°hrederloca m. breast, heart 

+hrieman, thryman I cry out (to, w. 
dat.), shout 

thrif n. belly, womb 

hrim m. rime, frost 

°hriméeald adj. frost-cold 

thrinan 1 (w. dat. or acc.) touch 

(h)ring m. ring 

hrisel f. (?) shuttle; ns. hrisil 

°hrip f. snowstorm 

hrider n. (orig. s-stem) head of cattle, 
bull, cow; gp. hrydera 7.41 

*hridig adj. snow-covered (?), storm- 
beaten (2) 

hrof m. roof, ceiling 

hropan (€0) 7 shout, cry out; pret. pl. 
hréopan 11.54 

hror adj. able-bodied 

°hrodor mc. solace, comfort, benefit; 
ds. hroder 11.16, hropor 13.109 

hruran see hréosan 

*hrise f. earth, ground 

hritan 2 snore, make a noise, whir 

hry¢g mja. back 

hryman = hrieman 

hryre mi. fall, destruction 

hryder- hrydge = hrider-, hridge 

ha adv. how 

hund m. dog 

hund num. (neut.) hundred; dp. 
hunde 7.135, 225 

hundeahtatig num. eighty 

hundred num. (neut.) hundred; cen- 
tury (of Roman soldiers); hundredes 
ealdor centurion 4.29 

hundtwelftig num. one hundred 
twenty 
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hungor, hunger m. hunger 

hunig n. honey 

hunta m. hunter, huntsman 

huntod m. hunting 

haru adv. about, approximately; 
surely, certainly, truly 

his n. building, house 

hasl n. Eucharist 

hud f. plunder 

hwa, hwet pron. (§77) who, what; 
someone, each one; to hwon (also 
for hwon, for hwan) why; swa 
hwet swa whatever; is. won 13.20 

+hwa, +hweet pron. each, every 

thwede adj. young, small, scant 

hwel m. whale; gs. hwales 7.44, 
hweeles 7.44, np. hwalas 7.32 

hwelhunta m. whaler 

hwelhuntad m. whaling 

hweenne = hwonne 

hwer adv., pron. where, somewhere, a 
place where 

+hwer adv. everywhere 

hweet adj. keen, vigorous, valiant; 
npm. hwate 11.22, superl. apm.wk. 
hwatestan 7.197, dp. 7.204 

hweet interj. well, why, now 

hweet pron., n. of hwa, q.v. 

hwete mja. wheat 

hwethwugu, -hwega pron., adv. 
something, a little, somewhat 

hweetscipe mi. vigor, boldness, bravery 

hweeder conj. whether; hweder 5.69 

hweder pron. which (of two); swa 
hweder swa whichever; dsf. 
hwaperre 3.21 

+hweder pron. both (of two) 

hweed(e)re adv., conj. however, 
nevertheless, though 

hwal- see hwel 


hwanon, hwonon adv. from where, 
whence, on what account 

hwat-, hwab- see hweep-, hweet adj. 

hwearfian II wave, stream 

hwelc¢ = hwilc, gehwil¢ 

hwéne adv. somewhat, a little 

hweorfan 3 turn 

hwerf-, hwi = hwierf-, hwy 

+hwettan I hwet, incite 

hweder, hwi = hwedéer, hwy 

hwider interr. adv. where to, whither 

+hwierfan, hwyrfan I (trans.) turn, 
convert; pret. 3 sg. gehwerfde 1.135 

hwil f. while, period of time; as. hwile 
for a time; pa hwile be for the while 
that; see also hwilum 

hwilé, hwyl¢, hwel¢ adj., pron. which, 
what, how, a certain; some one; swa 
hwil¢ swa whichever 

+hwil¢, +hwyl¢ indef. pron. and adj. 
each, every, all; hwelé 10.53 

hwilum adv. sometimes, at times; 
hwilon 6.16, hwylum 7.114 

hwit adj. white 

*hwitloc(c) adj. fair-haired 

hwon adv. somewhat, a little, hardly at 
all 

hwon(e) see hwa 

hwonlice adv. little 

hwonne, hwenne adv., pron. when, 
the time when 

hwonon = hwanon 

hwopan (éo) 7 threaten; sj. pres. pl. 
hwopan 11.82 

hwo6erian II roar (?) 

hwy, hwi adv. why 

hwylé, hwyl- = hwil¢, hwil- 

hwyrf- see also hwierf- 

thwyrft mi. circuit, course, passage; 
géara hwyrftum in course of years 
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thy¢gan, pret. hogode III ($121; w. 
gen.) meditate, think (of), consider, 
remember 

hyd fi. hide, pelt 

+hydan I hide, put away 

+hygd fni. thought, intention 

*hyge, hige mi. thought 

°*hygeblibe adj. happy, contented 

°hygefeeste adv. resolutely 

*hygegal adj. wanton, lascivious 

*hygegar m. ‘mind-spear’, psychic as- 
sault 

*hygepanc, hige- m. thought; dp. 
hygeponcum 14.35.4 

*hygewlanc, -wlonc adj. proud, digni- 
fied 

hyht, hiht mi. exultation, desire, hope; 
on hyhte hoped-for, desirable 

+hyhtan | hope 

hyhtli¢ adj. desirable 

hyldan, hyn- = hieldan, hien- 

hyr- = hier-, hir- 

*hyrst fi. trapping, ornament, treasure, 
armor 

hyrw- = hierw- 

hysecild nc. (§82) boy, male child 

hydan | plunder, ravage; pres. 3 sg. 
hiped 14.34.4 


ic, mé, me¢, min pron. ($38) I, me, of 
me 

idel adj. vain, foolish, frivolous, idle, 
empty; dp. idelan 8.130 


idelnes(s) £6. foolishness, nonsense; as. 


ydelnysse 6.103 

°ides(s) fj0. lady, woman 

le see a 

tiecan, tycan I increase, augment; 
pret. 3 sg. ihte 8.10 

+ieldan | delay, put off 
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ielde mi. pl. ancestors, humans; gp. 
zelda 16.85, dp. eldum 14.5.6, 
14.33.11 

ielding, ylding f. delay 

ieldra compar. of eald ($128) 

ieldra, yldra m. elder, forebear, ances- 
tor; np. eldran 10.130, gp. yldra 
11.159 

ieldu, yldo f. (usu. indecl.) age, old age 

tiergan, +yrgan | cow, dishearten 

iergpo, yrgpo, yrhdo f. cowardice 

ierli¢ adj. angry 

ierming, yrming m. person of no ac- 
count, wretch 

ierm6, yrm6d f. misery, wretchedness, 
crime 

ierre, yrre, irre adj. angry, enraged 

ierre, yrre, irre nja. anger 

s+iersian, +yrsian II be angry, rage 

ierdling, yrdling m. farmer 

+iedan, +ydan I devastate, lay waste 

+iewan, +ywan, +éawan I show, re- 
veal, display 

iggad m. ait, eyot, river islet 

igland = éaland 

ihte see iecan 

ilca, ylca adj. same, very 

in adv., prep.t in, into, on, onto 

inbryrdnis(s) fj6. inspiration, ardor 

inca m. scruple, doubt, grievance 

incundnes(s) fj6. inward conviction, 
sincerity; ds. incunnesse 9.25 

incyme mi. entry, admission 

indryhten adj. noble, excellent 

ingang, ingong m. entrance, entry 

ingehygd n. meaning, sense 

ingepanc m. mind, conscience 

in-lédan I admit, conduct, lead in; inf. 
inlédon 1.158 

inn adv. in, inside 
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innan adv., prep.t within, inside; him 
in innan within him 12.24 (sim. 
13.30, 14.9.2-3) 

innanbordes adv. at home 

inne adv. inside, within, in the house, 
indoors 

+innian II restore 

innop mf. inside, interior, womb; ds. 
innabe 14.35.2 

+in-seglian II seal 

insittende adj. sitting within 

instzpes adv. directly 

intinga m. reason, cause 

into prep. w. dat. into 

inwe(a)rdlice adv. inwardly, privately, 
silently 

*inwitflan m. treacherous shaft 

*inwidhlem(m) mja. malicious injury 

iow(-) see gé, Cower 

t+irnan, tiernan, +yrnan 3 run, go; 
pret. 3 sg. arn 5.3 

irre = ierre 

isen adj. iron, made of iron 

isen, n. iron; Isern 14.1.53 

ia = geo 


1a interj. ‘lo’, indeed, truly 

lac n. sacrifice, offering 

lacan (€0) 7 play (music, w. dat.) 

+lacnian I heal, treat, tend to 

+leccan, lehte, leht I take, seize, 
grasp, catch 

lzce mja. physician 

lececreeft m. ‘leechcraft’, medicine; gs. 
lececreeftas 6.133 

*leéecyn(n) nja. profession of healers 

+lédan I lead, bring, derive; pp. leded 
13.21 

Lé&den n. Latin 

L&dengedéode nja. the Latin language 


+lefan I permit, grant, leave, bequeath 

lzhte see lac¢an 

len n. loan; to lene on loan 

lzne adj. lent, temporary, transitory 

+léran | teach, instruct 

+lzred adj. (pp.) skilled, learned 

leringmegden n. female student 

ls adv. (compar. of lytle) less, fewer; 
py/pé l&s (pe) lest; les pe fewer 
than 3.176, py l&s the fewer 7.273, 
14.9.11 

lzssa adj. (compar. of lytel) smaller 

lésta adj. (superl. of lytel) smallest 

+lestan I perform, carry out, keep 
one’s word about, maintain; serve, 
follow; pret. pl. gel&stan 7.145, 
10.85 

+l#tan (é) 7 allow, let, leave, let loose; 
consider, regard; pres. 3 sg. leted 
12.10, 37, 40, etc., léted 12.34; pret. 
3 sg. let 8.94; sj. sg. léte 5.23 

+le&te nja. crossing, junction 

lew f. injury; ap. lewe 8.131 

lzwede adj. lay, secular; as sb. lay- 
person 

+lewian I injure; pp. gelewede 8.133 

laf f. remnant, remainder, legacy 

+lagian II ordain 

*lagostréam m. watery current 

*lagulad f. waterway, sea route 

lagbryce, lahbry¢e mi. breach of law 

laglice, lahlice adv. lawfully 

lam n. loam, soil, clay, earth 

land, lond n. land, country; adv. 
landes in the world 

landbigeng(e)a m. native, country- 
man; dp. -gengan 1.39 

landléode, lond- fi.pl. native people 

lang, long adj. long, lasting, eternal; 
compar. lengra; npm. lang 5.71 
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lange, longe adv. long, for a long time; 
compar. leng, superl. lengest; 
compar. leng¢ 5.48 

langscip n. longship 

langsumlic¢e adv. at length, for a long 
time 

*‘langunghwil f. period of longing 

lar f. ‘lore’, learning, instruction, 
teaching; story, news 

*larcwide mi. instructive talk, counsel, 
advice 

laréow m. teacher, master [lar-péow] 

last m. track, trail; prep. on laste (w. 
dat.) behind, following 

+latian II (w. gen.) delay, be slow 
about 

lat(t)éow m. leader, guide [lad-béow] 

146 adj. hated, despised, detestable, 
inimical; gp. as sb. la6ra of enemies 
14.5.10 

146 n. harm, injury 

ladettan I loathe 

+ladi(g)an Il invite, urge; pret. pl. sj. 
(ge)ladedon 1.5, 40 

léad n. lead, soft metal 

+léaf f. permission, leave 

+léafa m. belief, faith 

+léafful(1) adj. believing, of the faith, 
devout, orthodox 

leahtor m. vice, sin 


+leahtrian 1 revile, reprove; pres. 3 sg. 


lehtred 8.124 
léan n. repayment, reward 
+léanian II reward, repay 
léas adj. lacking, wanting, without 
léasbregd m. deceit, trickery 
léasung f. deceit, fraudulence 
+lecgan | lay, place, put down 
lef-, leg = lief-, leg 
leger n. lying, keeping unburied 


legie f. legion; gp. (or gs.?) legian 
7.319 

leht- = leaht- 

+lendan 1 land, go 

leng, lengest see lange 

*léodan 2 grow, spring up 

léod fi. (usu. pl.) people, nation; gs. 
léode 8.151; np. léoda 9.46 

*léodfruma m. leader 

*‘léodgeborga m. protector of the 
people, national hero 

léodhata m. tyrant, despot 

léods¢ipe mi. nation, people, citizenry 

leof- see libban 

léof adj. beloved, dear, valued; (when 
used alone in addressing a man) sir, 
sire; compar. léofra preferable 

+léogan 2 lie, deceive, mislead, be in 
error 

léoht adj. light, radiant, bright, easy; 
adv. léohte 

léoht n. light, daylight 

léohtbora m. light-bearer 

léohtfzet n. lamp, lantern, torch 

léohtian 1 shine, be bright 

léohtli¢ adj. bright, radiant 

leom- see lim 

leornere mja. student 

+leorni(g)an II learn, study; pret. 3 sg. 
(ge)leornade 1.84, 89, pret. pl. ge- 
liornodon 2.44, 45, pp. geleornad 
7.287 

leornung, liornung f. learning, study 

1é06 n. song, poem; ap. liod 10.28 

léodcreft m. poetic skill 

leopo = lipu 

*léopsang, -song m. song, poem 

let- = let- 

+lettan I hinder, impede; pres. 2 sg. 
geletest 11.94 
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léw- = lew- 

libban, lybban (Anglian lifian, lifgan) 
Ill (§121) live; pres. 3 sg. leofad 
6.108 12.68, 76, pl. lifiap 15.134; 
pret. pl. leofedon 9.30, leofodon 
9.70, lyfedan 9.73; act. part. nsm. 
lifgende living, (while) alive 
14.12.14, asm. lifiendne 8.61, asf. 
lifgende 14.10.9, dsm. lifgendum 
13.64, gp. (as sb.) lifgendra 13.49 

lic n. body, corpse 

+lié adj. (w. dat. complement) like; 
superl. gelicost 5.40, geliccast 8.71 

+lica m. equal, match 

+lice adv. in like fashion 

+li¢gan 5 ($127) lie, remain, harbor; 
flow; li¢gan ut issue; li¢gan in flow 
into; 3 sg. li 3.7, 6.37, 7.50, etc., 
liged 7.99, 13.99; pret. 3 sg. leg 5.53, 
pl. lagon 4.32 

lichama, -homa m. body, person, 
corpse 

lichamlic, -homli¢ adj. bodily, physi- 
cal 

+lician (impers. w. dat.) Il please; pret. 
3 sg. gelicade 7.275 

+licnys(s), -nes(s) fj6. likeness, simi- 
larity, image 

+liefan I allow; pret. pl. léfdon 

+liefan, +lyfan | believe, trust 

+liefed, +lyfed adj. believing, of the 
faith 

lieg, lig, lyg mi. fire, flame 

+liesan, +lysan I deliver, redeem 

lif n. life; to life alive 

lifi-, lifg- = libb- 

lifte = lyfte 

lihtan | light up, illuminate, throw 
light 

lim n. limb; ap. leomu 1.95 


+limp n. occurrence, misfortune 

+limpan 3 happen (to, w. dat), occur, 
befall; pret. 3 sg. gelomp 10.23 

+limpli¢ adj. suitable, fitting 

*limwérig adj. weary of limb, spent 

*lindhweet adj. Tinden-keen’, shield- 
brave, bold in battle 

*lindweorod n. shield-troop; -wered 
11.142 

*lindwigend mc. ‘linden-warmaker’, 
fighter with a shield 

line f. series, row 

liorn-, liod = leorn-, léod 

lira m. muscle, fleshy part 

liss fj6. grace, kindness, favor, allevia- 
tion, improvement; dp. as adv. 
lissum graciously 

list m. art, cleverness, cunning; dp. 
listum cunningly 10.131, 14.29.3 

littl- see lytel 

lid n. limb, member, joint; ap. leopo 
14.23.7 

li6 see licgan 

+lipan 1 travel, sail, float 

lipe adj. gentle, mild, calm 

lixan I gleam; pret. pl. lixtan 11.23, 90, 
125 

loca m. stronghold 

+ldcian 11 look; pret. 3 sg. locade 11.87 

loden see léodan 

lof n. praise, honor 

loflac n. worshipful offering 

lofsang, -song m. song of praise, 
hymn, psalm 

+logian 1 lodge, place 

+lome adv. often, repeatedly 

+lomli¢ adj. frequent, continual 

lond(-), long(-) = land(-), lang(-) 

losian I perish, be lost 

lufe, lufan see lufu 
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+lufian I love, care for, cherish, delight 


in; pret. 3 sg. lufude 9.52 

lufiend mc. lover 

luflice adv. amiably, kindly 

lufu or lufe f. love, amity, favor 

lungre adv. soon, quickly 

lust m. desire, appetite, pleasure, lust; 
on luste pleased, exultant 

lustbzrlice adv. pleasantly 

lustbzrnes(s) fj. enjoyment, happi- 
ness, pleasure 

lustful(1) adj. pleasurable, delightful 

+lustfulli(g)an 1 delight, take plea- 
sure, rejoice 

lustlice adv. willingly, gladly 

lybban = libban 

+lyd see hlyd 

lyf- see also lief- 

+lyfed adj. weak, feeble, sickly 

lyfedan see libban 

lyft fi. air, atmosphere; ds. lifte 14.27.4 

*lyftfeet n. airborne vessel 

lyre mi. loss, destruction 

lysan = liesan 

+lystan I please, give pleasure to, make 
desirous of; pp. gelysted desirous of 
10.81 

lyt adj. and sb. (indecl.) little, few 

lytel, lyttel adj., pron. little, slight; adv. 
lytle; dsm.wk. littlan 5.72 

lythwon adv. and sb. (indecl.) very 
little, precious few 

lyOre adj. wicked, corrupt, base 


ma adv. more (compar. of micle; on 
use as a sb., see the note to 2.42); pé 
ma be any more than 8.50 

macian II make, cause, arrange; pret. 
pl. macedon 9.55 

+meccéa m. spouse, mate 


°meecg mja. man 

méden = megden 

meg f. kinswoman, wife, woman 

meg, pl. magas m. relative, family 
member, kinsman; ds. mége 14.9.4 

mezgden, méden n. girl, maiden, 
virgin, unmarried woman 

megdencild, m&den- nc. ($82) girl, 
female child 

megen n. power, strength, force, host; 
mid megne forcefully 

°*mzgenprym(m) mja. glorious host 

°megenbpyse, -pise f. force of strength 

me(e)6d fc. girl, young woman; np. 
mzged 14.50.7 

megres m. assault on kin 

megslaga m. kin-killer 

megp f. family, kin group, nation, 
line; as. megde 6.213 

mzgohad m. virginity, chastity 

mel n. time, occasion 

men- see also men- 

+méne adj. common (to, w.dat.), in 
common, communal, public, general, 
between, shared (by, w. dat) 

menig(-) = manig(-), menig- 

+méran I honor, glorify; sj. pres. pl. 
mere 14.26.16 

mére adj. distinguished, excellent, 
famous, glorious 

+mérsian II celebrate, exalt; mark out, 
bound; pp. gemérsad 7.246 

mér6(u) f. distinction, glory, honor 

meesse f. mass, liturgy of the Eucharist, 
religious feast 

meesseefen(n) mnja. eve of a festival 

meessehacele f. mass-vestment, cope, 
chasuble 

messepréost m. clergyman; ds. 
-prioste 2.64 
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messerbana m. priest-killer 

messeréaf n. mass-vestments 

+meessian II celebrate mass 

mest adj. (superl. of mi¢el) most, 
largest, greatest 

mést adv. (super! of micle) most, 
almost, nearly 

+méetan I (impers. w. dat. of pers.) 
dream 

méte adj. small, limited 

mép fi. reverence, respect 

°mepelhégend mc. deliberator, coun- 
cillor, disputant 

mézw m. mew, seagull 

mag- see meg 

magan, pret. meahte, mihte pret.- 
pres. ($123) be able, can; pres. pl. 
magan 8.132, 141, 145; pret. 3 sg. 
mehte 3.19, 88, 100, etc., pl. 


mehton 3.38, 91, 96, etc.; sj. pret. pl. 


mehten 7.164, 186, 221, etc. 

°magoriné m. young man 

magu, mago mu. son, young man 

°magubegn m. young thegn 

+mahlic¢ adj. shameless; nsn. gemali¢ 
7.142 

man, mon pron. one, they (see note to 
1.28) 

+man see munan 

man n. crime, sin 

mancus(s) m. mancus, a gold coin 
worth thirty silver pence, one eighth 
of a pound; dp. mancessan 2.68 

mancwealm, mon- m. mortality, 
human deaths 

mancyn(n) = manncyn(n) 

mandéd fi. wicked deed, sin 

°mandryné, -driné mi. evil drink 

°mandryhten, mon- m. lord 

manéaca, mon- m. increase, offspring 


manful(1) adj. wicked, sinful, vicious 

+mang, +mong n. congregation, com- 
pany, throng 

+mang, +mong prep. w. dat. among; 
conj. gemong bem pe while 7.317 

manian, monian II admonish, exhort, 
advise; recover 

manig, monig, mznig adj. many (a); 
np. monege 7.214, manege 8.58, 64, 
69, etc., ap. monege 7.177, monega 
7.242, manege 8.11, 128, mzenege 
8.33, dp. monegum 1.141, maneg- 
um 11.15 

manigeo = menigu 

manigfeald, monig-, mznig- adj. 
varied, various, numerous, manifold; 
npn. monifeald 10.52, compar. nsn. 
menigfealdre 5.42 

man(n), mon(n) mc. person, man, 
woman; as. mannan 6.73, ds. menn 
6.183, 13.50, np. menn 2.40, 4.32, 
5.14, etc., meenn 8.107 

man(n)cynn, mon(n)- nja. human- 
kind 

mannslaga m. manslayer, homicide 

mannsylen f. selling of persons (into 
slavery) 

manslyht mi. manslaughter 

manswora m. perjurer 

mara adj. more, larger, greater 
(compar. of mic¢el) 

marmstan m. marble slab 

°mabelian 11 make a speech, speak; 
pret. 3 sg. mapelade 14.38.5 

madum, maddum m. treasure, orna- 
ment 

°mabpumgiefa, -gyfa m. giver of trea- 
sure, lord 

meaht- = miht- 

mearc f. boundary, region 
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°mearh m. ($131) horse, steed; mearg 
16.92 

mear6 m. marten 

me¢ see i¢ 

medder see modor 

medmicel, -my¢el adj. moderate, of 
middling size, small, brief 

medu, medo mu. mead 

°meduheal(1), meodu- m. mead-hall 

mége, mégde = meg, meSde 

meht- = miht- (to magan) 

+mengan I mix, combine, mingle, join 

meni§(-) see also manig(-) 

menigu, menio, menigeo f. (usu. 
indecl. in sg.) company, group, 
multitude, a number; as. meenigo 
10.101, mzenige 15.112, ds. mani- 
geo 15.151 

mennis¢nys(s) fj6. incarnation 

meodu- = medu- 

meole f. milk 

°meotod, me(o)tud m. dispenser, pro- 
visioner, ruler (usu. in ref. to God) 

°méowle f. maiden, virgin, woman 

meox n. filth, dirt, dung 

mere mi. lake, sea 

°merehengest m. ‘sea-steed’, ship 

mergen = morgen 

+met n. measure, meter, moderation 

+métan I find, meet, encounter; pres. 2 
sg. gemittest 12.45 

mete mi. food, provisions 

meteliest f. famine, starvation 

+metfzst adj. moderate, modest, dis- 
creet 

+metli¢e adv. moderately, mildly 

metud- = meotod- 

°méde adj. weary, spent 

mic¢el, my¢el adj. large, great, much; 
dsm. micclum 6.73, myclum 1.39, 


mycclum 4.30, miclan 8.17, isn. 
mycle 15.60, ap. my¢ele 5.8, dp. 
myclum 1.13, miclan 8.14, micelan 
8.15, as adv. mic(c)lum greatly 6.72, 
7.130 

micel, my¢el pron. much, a great deal, 
many 

micle, mycle adv. much 

+miclian II increase, grow large 

mid adv. too, in addition; with him, 
with it, with them 

mid prep. w. dat. or instr. with, by 
means of, among, by; mid bam (pe) 
or mid py (be) when, as soon as, 
while, after 

mid(d) adj. mid, in the middle of 

middangeard m. earth, the world; as. 
middaneard 9.68 

midde f. middle; on middan in the 
middle 

middeweard adv. in the middle 

miere, myre f. mare 

miht, meaht fi. ability, power, might; 
be his mihte fo the best of his ability 

miht- see also magan 

mihteli¢e adv. mightily, powerfully 

mihtig adj. mighty, powerful 

mil f. mile 

milde adj. merciful, kind 

mildheortnes(s) fj6. mercy, kindness 

milts £6. mercy 

+miltsian, mildsian (w. dat.) 1 pity, 
show mercy to 

miltsiend mc. pitier 

min adj., pron. my, mine 

mis-béodan 2 mistreat, ill-use 

mis-Cierran, -¢yrran | pervert, addle, 
misapply 

misdéd fi. misdeed; dp. -d#dan 8.123 

mis-faran 6 go astray, go ill 
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mis-fon 7 (w. gen.) fail of, be at a loss 
for 

mis-hieran, -hyran I disregard, dis- 
obey 

misli¢, mistli¢ adj. various, manifold; 
adv. -li¢e 

mis-lician II (w. dat.) displease 

mis-limpan 3 (impers. w. dat.) go 
wrong; suffer setbacks 

mis-rédan (é) 7 or I (pret. -redde) 
misinterpret 

missenlic¢ adj. various; -li¢e adv. vari- 
ously, on all sides 

mistli¢ = misli¢ 

mis-bynéan I (impers. w. dat.) be mis- 
taken 

mittest see métan 

midan 1 conceal 

mod n. feelings, heart, mind, spirit(s), 
will, wilfulness, fellow-feeling 

°modéearig adj. full of care, sad, de- 
jected 

modgebanc m. thought, plan 

modig adj. courageous 

modor fc. (§82) mother; ds. medder 
13.50 

modren adj. maternal, pertaining to a 
mother, motherly 

°modsefa m. mind, heart, tempera- 
ment 

°modsnottor adj. wise of mind 

°modsorg f. sorrow, anxiety 

°modwlanc, -wlonc adj. proud, dis- 
missive 

°moldern, moldern n. ‘earth-hall’, 
sepulcher 

molde f. dust, soil, earth 

moldwyrm mi. earthworm 

mon(-) = man(-); see also munan 

mona m. moon 


monabp mc. month; ds. monde 7.69, 
nap. monad 3.13, 93, 7.107, etc. 

+mong = +mang 

mor m. moor, heath, bog, wasteland 

morgen(n), mergen(n) m.(ja.?) 
morning, morrow; ds. morgenne 
1.118, 128 

morgengiefu f. bride-price, gift made 
to a bride the morning after the wed- 
ding 

morddéd fi. act of murder 

morporwyrhta m. murderer, homicide 

+m0ot n. council, assembly, meeting, 
encounter, union 

m6tan, pret. mOste pret.-pres. ($123) 
must, might, be allowed; pres. pl. 
motan 7.123, 8.14, mote 8.13; pret. 
pl. mostan 10.7 

modée f. moth 

+mun adj. (w. gen.) mindful (of), 
accustomed (to) 

+munan, pret. +munde pret.-pres. 
($123; w. acc., gen.) recall, consider, 
be aware of; pres. 3 sg. gemon 16.34, 
90 

mund f. protection, security 

mundbyrd fi. protection 

munt m. mountain 

munuc m. monk; ap. munecas 4.24, 
gp. muneca 4.12, 5.41 

munuchad m. monastic orders, the 
monastic life 

murcnung f. grief 

murnan, pret. mearn 3 mourn 

mup m. mouth 

miubpa m. mouth (of a river), estuary 

mycel-, mycl- = mic¢el-, micl- 

myltestre f. harlot, prostitute 

+mynd fi. memory, recollection. 
thought, reminder 
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+myndig adj. mindful 

+myn(e)gian, tmyndgian II remind, 
recall, mention; pret. 3 sg. gemynd- 
gade 1.134 

mynster n. monastery, nunnery; min- 
ster, cathedral 

mynsterhata m. persecutor of mona- 
steries 

myre = miere 

myrhd f. happiness, pleasure, joy 


na, no adv. not at all, by no means 

nabbad = ne habbad 

nacod adj. naked 

nebbe = ne hebbe 

nézdl f. needle 

nef- = ne hef- (to habban) 

néfre adv. never 

neg m. nail 

*nenig adj., pron. no, none, not any, 
no one 

nznne see nan 

né&re(n), neron = ne wé&re(n), ne 
weron 

nes adv. not; nes na by no means 

nes, n&st- = ne wes, hn&st- 

+nztan | annoy, afflict, oppress 

nafela m. navel 

nah see agan 

naht, noht adv. not at all, by no means 

naht, nauht, noht n. nothing 

nahtli¢ adj. of nought, worthless 

nahwer adv. nowhere, not at all; 
nower 14.31.4 

nales adv. by no means, not at all; 
nales pet an pet it is not only the 
case that 7.220 

nama, noma m. name 

naman see niman 

+namian II name, invoke 


nan adj., pron. (decl. like an) not any, 
no, none 

nanwiht, -(w)uht n. nothing; nanuht 
berendes nothing pregnant 7.299 

nap see nipan 

nat = ne wat (to witan) 

nateshwon adv. not at all, by no means 

*nathwer adv. T-know-not-where’, 
here and there 

°nathweet pron. T-know-not-what’, 
something 

*nathwyl¢ adj., pron. ‘T-know-not- 
which’, some one, a certain one 

nabor, nauht (nawiht) = nawéer, 
naht 

nawéer, nabor conj. neither; nawder 
(...) né...né conj. neither... nor 

ne particle not 

né conj. nor 

+néadian II compel, force 

néah adj. near; superl. niehst, nyhst 
(nést 5.38); néh 5.75; zt nyhstan 
see niehst 

néah adv. near, nearly; compar. néar; 
néh 1.50, 5.38, 53 

néahbiend mc. neighbor 

+neahhe adv. abundantly, often 

neaht = niht 

néahpéod f. neighboring nation 

+néale&éan, pret. néal&cte, néaléhte | 
approach; inf. néalécan 1.91 

néar see néah 

nearones(s) fj. strait, distress, con- 
finement; neara- 10.23 

°*nearowren¢ mi. petty wile 

nearu fwo. confinement 

+nearwian II confine 

néat n. neat, ox, cow, animal, beast 

+néat m. follower, attendant lower 
than the rank of thegn 
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néawest f., neighborhood, vicinity, 
proximity 

neb(b) nja. bill, beak, nose, face 

néd(-) = né6-, nied(-) 

nefa m. nephew 

néh, nell- = néah, ne will- 

+nemnan | name, invoke; pret. 1 sg. 
nemde 3.137, 3 sg. 11.78 

nemne, nefne conj. unless 

+nemnian II = +nemnan 

nembe = nympe 

néod f. desire, earnestness, delight, 
pleasantry; necessity, business (by 
confusion w. nied) 

néol = niwol 

+néosan | (w. gen.) visit 

°néosip m. ‘corpse-journey’, death 

neopan adv., prep. w. dat. below, 
underneath 

neowol = niwol 

+nerian | save, preserve, redeem 

nes = ne wes 

nese interj. no 

nést see néah 

néten = nieten 

+nédan I venture, risk; pres. 3 sg. 
nébed 14.25.5; pret. 3 sg. genéedde 
7.262 

nied, nyd fi. necessity, need, hardship; 
the rune +; as. néd 13.45, ds. néde by 
necessity, under compulsion 5.3, 
nyde 8.5, 17, 13.61 

+niedan I compel, force (to submit) 

niedbepearf adj. necessary 

niedgield, nydgyld n. forced payment 

niedmage f. near kinswoman 

niedbearf, nyd- f. need, necessity 

niehst, nyhst, nihst adj. (superl. of 
néah) nearest, next, last; zt nieh- 
stan at length, at last, next 


tnierw(i)an, tnyrw(i)an I, I restrict, 
confine, constrain 

nieten n. beast, cow, ox; néten 1.135 

niewe adj. new; nsm. niwe 5.44, apf. 
niwu 7.200, gp. niwena 3.148; dp. as 
adv. niwan newly, recently 5.17 

tniewian, +niwian II renew, regen- 
erate; pp. geniwad 14.13.9, 15.148, 
16.55, etc. 

nigon num. nine 

nihst- = niehst- 

niht, neaht fc. night; gs. nihtes by 
night; ap. nihte 6.12, dp. nihton 
5.76, nihtum by night 14.5.14 

*nihthelm m. cover of night 

nihtlang adj. ‘night-long’, the length of 
a night; nihtlanges adv. for the 
entire night 

*nihtscua m. shadow of night 

nillan = ne willan 

+niman 4 take; pret. pl. (ge)naman 
7.160, 15.30, genamon 3.51, 90, 104, 
etc. 

niowul = niwol 

°+nipan 1 grow dark, vanish 

nis = ne is 

nip m. malice, attack, oppression, 
affliction 

nider adv. down, low 

+niderian 11 humble, make low, abase, 
humiliate 

niperweard adj. pointed downward 

°*nib(p)as mpja. humans 

niw- = niew- 

niwol, niowul, neowol adv. headlong, 
prone, prostrate; néol 14.21.1 

no = na 

+ndg, +noh adj., adv. enough, abun- 
dant, aplenty, rather 

noht = naht 
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nohweder (né) conj. neither (nor) 

nold-, noma = ne wold-, nama 

norp adv. north, northward, to the 
north, in the north 

nordan adv. from the north; prep. w. 
dat. be norpan to the north of 

norddzl m. northern region 

nordéasthyrne f. northeast corner 

nordeweard adv. in the north 

nordhealf f. north side 

norpmest adv. farthest north 

norprihte adv. to the north, in a 
northerly direction; -ryhte 7.6, 10 

nordpéod f. northern people 

norp(e)weard adj. in the north 

nordweardes adv. northward, to the 
north 

+notian II use (up); pp. asm. ge- 
notudne 3.35 

notu f. use, employment 

nower = nahwer 

nu adv., conj. now; now that 

nyd(-) = nied(-) 

nyhst(-) see néah and niehst 

+nyhtsum adj. abundant 

+nyhtsumian II suffice 

°nymbe, nembe conj., prep. (w. dat.) 
unless; except for 

tnyrw- = tnierw- 

nysse, nyste = ne wisse, ne wiste (to 
witan) 

nyt(t) adj. useful 

nyt(t) fj0. use, advantage 

nytwierpe, -wyrde adj. useful 


of prep. w. dat. from, out of, by 

of adv. from it, off (of it) 

of-dr#d(d) adj. (pp.) frightened 
of-dine adv. down 

ofer prep.t over, despite, against, after 


ofer-brédan | overspread, suffuse 

oferbrédels m. cover 

ofer-cuman 4 overpower, overcome, 
master 

ofere adv. over, across, on the other 
side 

ofer-féran I pass over, traverse, cross 

oferfiel(1), -fyl(1) f. gluttony 

ofer-f6n, pret. -feng 7 arrest 

ofer-froren adj. (pp.) frozen over 

ofer-gan anom. (§134) come over, 
possess 

ofer-gyldan I gild, cover in gold plate 
or foil 

ofer-hergian II overrun, ravage; pret. 
pl. oferhergedon 7.209 

oferhoga m. despiser 

ofer-hogian II scorn 

°oferhygd fi. (also -hygdo f., indecl.) 
pride, arrogance 

oferlice adv. excessively 

°ofermegen n. superior force 

oferméde nja. pride, arrogance 

ofer-rédan (é) 7 and I read over 

ofer-swidan, -swy0an I overpower, 
defeat; pres. 2 sg. -swidesd 11.93 

ofer-winnan 3 conquer, defeat 

ofer-wlenéan | excessively enrich 

of-faran 6 overtake, intercept; pret. pl. 
offoron 3.74, offoran 7.229 

+offrian II offer, make sacrifices, pray 
(to) 

ofgerad adj. simple, straightforward 

of-giefan 5 give up, abandon; pret. pl. 
ofgéafun 14.9.1 

of-hréosan 2 overwhelm, overthrow; 
pp. npm. ofhrorene 4.32 

ofost, ofst f. haste, speed 

of-sceamian II put to shame (for, w. 
gen.) 
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of-sléan 6 kill, slaughter; pret. pl. of- 
slogan 7.161 

ofst- see also ofost- 

of-stingan 3 stab, pierce 

of-swingan 3 scourge (to death) 

oft adv. often; compar. oftor 

of-téon 2 ($132; w. dat. of pers. and 
gen. of thing) deprive 

oft-redlice adv. frequently, continu- 
ally 

of-pynéan I seem amiss, displease 

of-pyrsted adj. (pp.) parched, made 
thirsty (for, w. gen.) 

of-weorpan 3 stone (to death), kill 
with a stone 

ohwonan = ahwonan 

Glecéan I soothe, flatter 

ol(1) n. contempt, scorn 

on prep.t on, in, into, among, during; 
an 7.245, 322, 14.42.10 

on-elan I kindle, inflame 

on-bernan | inflame, set ablaze 

on-bierian, on-byr(i)gan I (w. gen.) 
taste 

on-bindan 3 release, reveal; pret. 3 sg. 
onbond 14.33.7 

on-bregdan 3 start up 

on-biagan 2 bend 

on-cierran, I turn, influence, convince; 
inf. oncerran 10.133 

on-cnawan (éo) 7 know, acknowledge, 
recognize 

ond(-) see and(-) 

on-drézdan (é) 7 and I (w. acc. or gen., 
often w. reflex. dat.) fear, dread 

on-eardian II inhabit 

Onettan | rush, hasten, hurry 

on-findan 3 (occasional wk. pret. 
onfunde) discover, learn; pret. pl. 
anfundan 7.316 


on-fon, pret. onféng 7 (usu. w. dat. 
obj.) receive, take (up), accept; (w. 
gen.) stand sponsor for at baptism; 
pret. 3 sg. anféng 14.42.3; pp. asm. 
onfongne 1.126 

on-foran prep. w. acc. before 

on-fundennes(s) fj6. explanation, 
solution 

onga = anga 

on-géan adv., prep.t back, again; 
against, toward, up to, opposite, in 
opposition to; ongén 3.141, 150, 
angéan 7.302 

ongéan-winnan 3 resist, struggle against 

onge-mang prep. w. dat. among, 
amidst 

on-gierwan, -gyrwan | disrobe, strip; 
pret. 3 sg. ongyrede 15.39 

on-gietan, on-gytan 5 perceive, notice, 
learn (of), understand, grasp; inf. 
ongiotan 2.30, ongitan 12.6; pret. 3 
sg. onget 3.118 

on-ginnan 3 begin; pret. 3 sg. ongon 
1.102, 14.9.3, pl. angunnan 7.320 

on-hergian II attack, raid; pret. pl. on- 
hergedon 1.16 

on-hieldan, -hyldan | incline, bow 

on-hwierfan, -hwyrfan I turn 

on-hyrian | emulate, imitate; pres. 1 
sg. onhyrge 14.8.10, 14.24.4 

onlice adv. similarly 

on-liesan, -lysan I liberate, redeem 

on-lican 2 unlock, open 

on-litan 2 bend down, bow, incline 
oneself 

onsxge adj. assailing, oppressive (to, 
w. dat.) 

on-scunian II avoid, despise 

onscyte mi. assault, attack; dp. on- 
scytan 8.56, 130 
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on-sendan | send, give up; pret. pl. on- 
sendan 11.120; pp. onsended 13.53, 
15.49 

on-sittan 5 ($127) oppress 

on-slepan (é) 7 and I fall asleep, sleep; 
pret. 3 sg. onslépte 1.96, 181 

on-spannan (éo0) 7 unfasten, open, dis- 
close 

onstal m. supply, provision 

on-stellan, pret. onstealde I ($116) 
establish 

on-sundran adv. separately, individu- 
ally 

ontendnys(s) fj6. burning, fiery matter 

on-tynan I open 

on-ufan adv., prep. w. dat. above, on 
top (of) 

on-weecnan 6 awake 

onw(e)ald, anw(e)ald m. authority, 
control, power 

onwealda, an- m. ruler 

on-weg adv. away 

on-wendan | change, turn, upend, 
overthrow 

on-winnan 3 attack, invade 

on-wréon 1, 2 (§132) uncover, reveal; 
imp. 2 sg. onwréoh 15.97; pp. ap. 
onwrigene 13.84 

open adj. open 

+openian II open; pp. geopenad 5.29 

openlice adv. openly, in plain fashion 

°or n. origin, beginning 

ord m. point, tip, start 

orfcwealm m. murrain 

°orfeorme adj. devoid (of, w. dat.) 

orm6d adj. hopeless, in despair 

ortriewe adj. without hope, in despair 

°orpancbend fj6. ingenious bond, cun- 
ning band 

°orpancpil m. ingenious pointed object 


06 prep. w. acc. until, up to 

06, 06 dzt, op be conj. until 

op-beran 4 bear off, carry away 

oder adj., num., pron. second, other, 
one (of two or more); another; one of 
two things; Oder... O0er the one... 
the other; dsm. 6pran 7.286, npf. 
OOre 2.47 

06-festan I commit, entrust 

06-feallan (€0) 7 decline, decay 

00-ferian I bear off, carry away; inf. 
odfergan 14.16.7 

00-iewan, -ywan | show, reveal, in- 
dicate 

06-rowan (é0) 7 row off, escape by 
rowing 

006e, 0660n conj. or; 0d6e.. . o6de 
either... or 

06-windan 3 escape 


papa m. pope 

plega m. sport; sporting gear 

plegan 5 play (at, w. gen.), amuse 
oneself, exercise, engage in a sport; 
perform 

+plegian I = plegan 

port m. port, town 

préost m. priest 

pryte f. pride 

pund n. pound [Lat. pondo] 


+recan, pret. trahte, +rehte I (§116) 
reach, attain, obtain, overtake 

°reéed, reced n. hall 

red m. advice, plan, way forth, sense, 
reason, wisdom, benefit 

rédan (é) 7 or I (pret. redde; w. dat.) 
advise, make plans, guide, read, in- 
terpret; pres. 3 sg. rét 5.10, pl. rede 
9.3 ($79) 
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redbora m. adviser, counsellor 

redehere mja. mounted soldiers, 
cavalry 

redelle f. riddle 

redels m. riddle 

redpeahtung f. counsel, advice, plan- 
ning 

tréran I raise 

résan | attack, mount an assault 
(upon, on) 

ranc adj. proud, brave 

°rand m. (boss or rim of) shield 

rade = hrade 

réad adj. red; asm. réodne 14.25.8 

réaf n. garment, vestment, goods, 
plunder 

réafere m. robber, plunderer 

+réafi(g)an II seize, plunder, ravage, 
tear up 

réaflac n. robbery, rapine, rapacity 

trecéan, pret. re(a)hte I ($116) relate, 
recount, narrate; (+) wield, control 

trecéan, pret. rohte I ($116) heed, 
care about; pret. pl. réhtan 8.107 

rec¢c(e)léas adj. heedless, careless 

recene adv. quickly, precipitously; 
rycene 16.112 

+réfa m. steward, reeve 

regnscuir m. shower 

regol m. (monastic) rule 

regolli¢ adj. canonical, regular, under 
monastic rule; dp. regollecum 1.150 

regollice adv. according to rule, ca- 
nonically 

reht- see reccan 

+réne nja. ornament 

réod- = réad- 

+reord f. food, sustenance; meal, feast 

°treord f. language, tongue, speech, 
voice 


°reordberend mc. ‘speech-bearer’, 
human; np. -berend 15.3 

°+reordian II speak; refresh, entertain, 
feast 

+rest fj. rest, resting place, bed, couch 

+restan I rest (often reflex.); 3 sg. 
restet 5.77 

rét see redan 

réde adj. fierce, violent, cruel, harsh 

rib(b) nja. rib 

rice adj. powerful, strong, overpower- 
ing; as sb. patrician; asm. ricne 
15.44 

rice nja. kingdom, realm, empire, 
reign, power 

ricsian, rixian II rule, prevail 

+ridan 1 ride; pres. 3 sg. rided 7.123 

riht, ryht adj. right, proper, correct, 
just; adv. rihte, rihtlice 

triht, tryht n. what is right, truth, 
justice, privilege, legal right, (what 
is) due; mid rihte properly 

+rihtan | direct; pp. geriht 15.131 

*rihtcyning m. just or rightful ruler 

rihtgeléafful(1), ryht- adj. orthodox, 
Catholic 

rihtlagu f. just law 

rihtnorpan, ryht- adv. from due north 

rihtwis adj. righteous; sb. pa rihtwisan 
the righteous 10.68 

+rihtwisian UI justify, make righteous 

rim n. number 

+riman I count, enumerate 

*riné m. hero, warrior, man 

trip n. harvest 

+ripan | reap; pret. pl. gerypon 3.113 

ripian II ripen, mature 

+risen n. dignity, honor 

+risenlic¢ adj. fitting, becoming, suit- 
able 
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rod f. rood(tree), cross, crucifix 

rodor m. sky, heaven; gp. rodra 
14.13.7, dp. roderum 11.13, 13.24 

°rof adj. vigorous, valiant 

roht- see reccan 

Romanis¢ adj. Roman 

rose f. rose 

rotlice adv. cheerfully 

+rowan (€0) 7 go by water, row 

rudu f. red color, ruddy complexion 

ruh adj. coarse, shaggy 

run f. secret, private counsel; et rine 
in private 16.111 

runsteef m. runic character 

rycene, ryht(-) = recene, riht(-) 

+ryman | enlarge, extend, open up, 
make room 

rymet n. room, space, access, benefit 

ryneman(n) mc. one skilled in myster- 
ies, mystery-solver 

trypan I spoil, plunder, rob 

rypere mja. robber, plunderer 

rypon see ripan 


sacerd m. priest 

sacu f. conflict 

s# mfi. (often indecl. except dp. 
sz[wu]m and masc. gs. ss) sea; ds. 
swe 14.33.5 

°seee(C) ff. strife, struggle 

sed adj. full (of, w. gen.), sated 

s#d- see se¢gan 

s#gon see séon 

sel mfi. time, occasion; contentment, 
happiness 

selan I tie, bind, restrain, confine 

s#li¢ adj. of the sea, maritime 

+selig adj. happy, blessed, fortunate, 
excellent 

+seligli¢ adj. fortunate, blessed, happy 


+salli¢ = ts@lighié 

+selba fp. blessings 

séman(n) mc. seafarer; np. semen 
8.98 

+s#ne = +siene 

srima m. coast, seashore 

°seestréam m. ocean current, sea lane 

saga see secgan 

sam conj. whether, or; sam... sam 
whether... or 

sama, soma adj. same; sw same in 
like manner, similarly, swa some 
swa in the same manner as 

+samnian, +somnian II assemble, 
gather (trans. or intrans.); pret. pl. 
somnedon 1.1, samnodan 11.19 

+samnung, tsomnung f. assembly, 
community 

samod, somed, somud. samed adv. 
together, simultaneously, too; samod 
ztgzd(e)re together, in unison 

samworht adj. (pp.) half built, un- 
finished 

sang, song m. song, singing 

sangcreft, song- m. ability to compose 
songs 

sar adj. sore, painful, wounded, 
harmed, grievous, sad 

sar n. wound, pain, suffering, sorrow 

°sarcwide mi. lament, tale of woe 

sare adv. sorely, grievously 

+sargian Il wound; pp. gesargad 13.62 

sarig adj. pained, sorry, sorrowful 

sari(g)an I lament, sorrow, suffer 

sarli¢ adj. sad, painful, tragic, lament- 
able; adv. sarli¢e 

sarnes(s) fj0. sadness, sorrow, dejec- 
tion 

+sawan (é0) 7 sow; pres. 3 sg. sawed 
14.21.6 
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saw(o)l f. soul; as. saule 8.59, sawle 
13.5; gs. (?) sawle 13.10 

sczepen see scieppan 

scamfeest adj. modest 

scamian, sceamian II (impers. w. dat. 
or acc. of pers. and gen. of thing) 
shame, embarrass, make ashamed 
(of) 

scamléas adj. shameless, wicked 

scamu, s¢(e)omu f. shame, modesty 

+scead n. distinction, discernment 

+sceadan (é) 7 discern, distinguish, 
decide, settle 

s¢(e)adu fwo. shadow 

+sceadwislice adv. plainly, discerning- 
ly, intelligently 

+sceadwisnes(s) fj6. discernment 

sceaft m. shaft, staff 

+sceaft fi. creation, creature, object, 
origin; workings, operation 

s¢(e)andlic, scond- adj. disgraceful, 
shameful; dp. -lican 8.56 

scéap n. sheep 

°+séeap n. creation, fortune, fate 

sceapen see scieppan 

scearp adj. sharp, keen 

scéat m. sheet, covering, garment; (in 
pl.) surface 

sceapa m. criminal, vandal, marauder 

scéawendwise f. performer’s song 

+s¢éawian II see, behold, observe; pret. 
3 sg. scéawede 11.58 

scéawung f. display, appearance, 
showing, examination, exploring 

sceld- = scield- 

scendan I insult, disgrace, bring shame 
upon 

+scento f. (usu. pl.) confusion, igno- 
miny 

sceop(-) see scieppan 


+s¢éotan 2 shoot, dispense; scéotan 
togedere club together, pool one’s 
money 

scéotend me. ‘shooter’, archer, bow- 
man 

+s¢eppan 6 injure, harm 

sciccels m. cloak 

scield, scyld m. shield; ap. sceldas 
10.74 

+scieldan, +scyldan, +scildan | shield, 
protect 

+scieppan, tscyppan 6 ($127) create, 
give form to; pret. 2 sg. gescedpe 
6.183, 3 sg. scedp 1.109; pp. nsm. 
sceapen 14.23.2, npm. gesczepene 
3.144 

sciete, scyte f. linen cloth 

scima m. brightness, effulgence 

scinan 1 shine, gleam; pret. 3 sg. scean 
5.44, 6.145 

scip n. ship; ap. scypu 7.63, scypa 
7.64, scipa 7.228, dp. s¢ypum 1.13, 
scipun 7.188 

scipen f. stall, cattle-shed 

sciphere mja. fleet; naval fighters, 
marines 

+s¢ipian II provide with ships 

sciprap m. ship’s rope, cable, line 

scir adj. bright, resplendent; adv. scire 

scir, scyr f. shire, county, district 

scirenige f. actress, female jester 

scl f. school 

scom-, scond- = s¢am-, sc(e)and- 

scop see scieppan 

scopgereord n. poetic language 

+screef n. cavern, cave 

°scrallettan I clamor, ring out; pres. pl. 
scralletab 12.20 

+sérifan 1 care about, feel regret over; 
prescribe, ordain, bring to pass 
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scridan 1 go, move, glide 

scrid n. clothing, garment 

+sérydan I clothe 

sculan pret.-pres. (§123) be obliged or 
accustomed, ought, shall; pres. 3 sg. 
sceall 4.45, 7.45, 116, etc., sceoll 
5.15, pl. séeolon 4.16, 35, 7.117, etc., 
sceolan 7.130; pret. sg. sceolde 5.3, 
6.68, 91, etc., pl. s¢(e)oldan 1.15, 
8.54, 153, etc.; sj. pres. sg. scyle 13.91, 
pl. séylan 8.13, pret. sg. scealde 
12.39, pl. s¢alde 1.90, scoldan 8.27 

scur m. shower, downpour, rain 

+scyld mfi. offense, crime, sin, guilt 

+s¢yldan = +s¢ieldan 

+s¢yndan I drive, impel; rush, race 

s¢yppend m. creator 

scypu, scyr = scipu, scir 

+s¢yrdan I injure, destroy 

scyte mi. shot, shooting (with bow) 

scyte = sciete 

sé, séo, pet demonstr. (adj., pron.), 
rel. pron. (§41) the, this, that, who, 
which, that which; bees (pe) as; to 
pm, to pon fo it, to such an extent; 
to pon det for the purpose that, be- 
cause; nsf. sio 2.40, 43, 52, etc., asm. 
peene 5.26, 7.116, 8.85, etc., dsf. 
dere 6.2, ism. pé 11.97, isn. pan 
1.39, 7.123, 127, etc., pé 8.50, 11.97, 
etc., gp. pra 4.12, 14, 5.10, etc. 

seald(e), sealdon see sellan 

sealtstan m. stone made of salt, pillar 
of salt 

searocreeft m. fraud, trickery; seara- 
8.112 

°searocreeftig adj. fraudulent, trea- 
cherous 

°searoseled adj. (pp.) cleverly bound, 
ingeniously strung 


searopanc, -bonc m. cunning thought, 
clever idea 

searu nwa. artifice, trickery; as. seara 
7.157, dp. (as adv.) searwum crafti- 
ly, deviously 12.40 

searwian, syrwian II plot, lay traps, be 
deceitful 

séad m. hole, pit 

seax n. knife, short sword; gs. seaxses 
14.26.6 

+sé@can, pret. sohte I (§116; may be 
reflex.) search (for), seek, approach, 
attack; sj. pret. pl. sohte 7.206 

“secs mja. man 

+se¢gan III say, speak, tell (§121); inf. 
seggan 10.34, (ge)secggan 11.160, 
168; pret. 1 sg. sede 3.64, 2 sg. séed- 
est 10.66, 3 sg. sede 4.31, 5.78, 7.1, 
etc., pl. sedon 1.43, 7.25, 150, etc.; 
sj. pres. sg. (as imp.) sege 6.54; imp. 
sg. saga 14.8.8, 14.10.11, 14.12.13, 
etc.; pp. (ge)sed 1.31, 7.271 

°sefa m. heart, mind, temper, spirit 

sége, segen see séon 

segl m. sail 

+seglian II sail 

segn m. banner, ensign 

+segnian II (usu. reflex.) cross, make 
the sign of the cross 

sel adj. (compar. sélra, sella) good, 
fitting, prosperous; superl. asn. sélest 
15.118, gp. sélestena 3.131 

°+selda m. companion, fellow retainer 

seldlic, sellic, sylli¢ adj. rare, strange 

°sele mi. (orig. s-stem) hall, house 

°seledréam m. delight of the hall, con- 
viviality 

°seledréorig, adj. dejected for want of a 
hall, homesick 

°selesecg mja. ‘hall-man’, comrade 
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self, sylf pron. (non-reflex.) self, own, 
very; often w. dat. pron., e.g. him 
self himself; asm. seolfne 1.187, 
np.wk. seolfan 1.136 

selflice nja. vanity, egotism 

selfwille, sylf- adj. spontaneous, vol- 
untary 

sella adj. (compar. of god) better 

+sellan, +syllan, pret. sealde I ($116) 
give, sell; pret. pl. sealdan 1.21; sj. 
pret. pl. sealdon 1.44 

sellic = seldlic 

+sendan | send; pret. pl. sendan 1.18; 
pp. sended 13.43 

+sene = +siene 

séo see béon, sé, séon 

seofon num. seven; syfan 7.32, 86 

seofonniht fc. sennight, week 

seolf- see also self 

seolfor, sylfor n. silver 

seolh, gen. séoles m. ($131) seal; gs. 
sioles 7.48 

°seolhbep n. ‘seal-bath’, sea, ocean 

+séon 5 see ($132); inf. gesion 2.33, 
pres. 1 sg. séo 14.5.3, 2 sg. gesihst 
10.68, 3 sg. gesihd 6.115, 16.46; pret. 
3 sg. Seseeh 5.1, Seseah 5.8, 51, 6.25, 
etc., geseh 5.50, pl. Sesawan 7.260, 
306, gesegon 11.68; sj. pret. sg. 
gesege 11.75, gesawe 15.4; pp. ns. 
gesegen 1.122, 11.71 

seond- see béon 

seonu fwo. sinew; dp. seon(o)wum 
13.57, 68 

sester m. measure equal to about a 
pint [Lat. sextarius] 

tset n. seat, encampment 

setl n. seat, bench, throne 

+settan | set, establish, appoint, com- 
pose, deliver, put, dispose of; settle, 


seat; set out; conclude; pret. pl. ge- 
settan 9.72; pp. nsm. geseted 1.88, 
15.141 

se-béah adv. (= swa béah) nonetheless 

+sewenli¢ adj. visible; adv. -li¢e visibly 

sex = siex 

+sib(b) adj. related; as sb. kinsman, 
kinswoman; ds. gesibban 8.50 

sib(b) fj0. peace, tranquillity; kindred 

+sib(b)sum adj. peaceable 

sibleger n. incest 

+sibling m. relative, kins(wo)man 

siccetung f. sighing 

sid adj. wide, extensive, massive, 
ample; adv. side widely, far and 
wide, amply 

+side f. side; on sidan aside 

sidu, siodo mu. custom, practice, good 
conduct, morality 

+si(e)hd see séon, +siht 

sie(n) see béon 

+siene, +syne adj. visible, evident, 
plain; nsn. geséne 8.42, geszne 
8.105 

siex, Syx, six num. six; sex 3.146 

siexta, syxta num. sixth 

siextig, syxtig num. sixty; dp. siex- 
tegum 7.226 

sige mi. (orig. s-stem) victory; sige 
sléan claim victory, triumph 

°sigebéacn n. triumphant sign 

°sigebéam m. tree of triumph 

sigefeest adj. triumphant 

sigeléas adj. without victory, defeated 

°sigeléod n. victory cry 

°sigerof adj. victorious, triumphant 

°sigepéod f. triumphant nation 

+siglan | sail 

sigor m. (orig. s-stem) victory, tri- 
umph 
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sigorfeest adj. triumphant 

+sihst, +sihd, +syhd see also séon 

+siht, +sihd, +syhd f. sight, view, 
presence, vision 

simle, symle adv. continually, always, 
forever 

sin adj., reflex. pron. one’s own 

°sinc n. treasure, precious thing 

°sincfag, -fah adj. decorated with 
treasure, bejeweled 

°sincgiefa m. ‘treasure-giver’, lord, 
ruler; nsm. -geofa 10.122 

°sincpegu f. receipt of valuables, 
treasure-giving; as. -pege 16.34 

sinder n. cinder, impurity 

singal adj. ever-living, perpetual 

singallice adv. incessantly, time and 
again 

singan 3 sing; pret. 3 sg. song 1.114, 
10.28, 12.50, sanc 10.158 

tsinscipe mi. marriage 

sint see béon 

siodo = sidu 

siofigan, seofian II sigh 

siol-, sion see seolh, séon 

si(o)nod f. synod, council, assembly 

+sittan 5 (may be reflex.) sit, remain, 
lodge 

si6 adv. later, after(ward) 

sip m. journey, wandering, under- 
taking, exploit, doings, experience, 
fate; time, occasion 

sidfzet m. expedition, undertaking; ds. 
-fate 15.150 

sipian II go, depart, pass, travel, 
wander; pret. 1 sg. sipade 13.52, 
14.26.11 

siddan, syddan conj., adv. after, since, 
when, now that; afterward, then 

six = siex 


slacian II delay, put off 

slzp m. sleep 

+slepan (é) 7 sleep; pret. 3 sg. slap 
5.31, pl. slépen 5.20, slépon 5.37, 
52 

+sléan, pret. sloh, pp. slagen, slegen 
6 ($132) strike, kill, inflict; drive; 
pret. pl. (ge)slogan 1.17, 46, pp. 
geslegen 3.82 

sliefe, slyfe f. sleeve 

+slitan 1 cut, tear up, lacerate 

slipen adj. cruel, hard 

smel adj. narrow, slender; super. 
smalost; asf. smale 5.3 

+sméagan, pret. sméade II ($133) con- 
sider, contemplate, scrutinize, think 
(about); sj. (imp.) sg. sméage 8.143 

smearcian II smile 

smedma m. fine flour 

smic¢ m. smoke 

+smierwian II anoint, salve, smear 

smip m. smith, craftsman 

smolt adj. mild, tranquil 

smylte adj. mild, peaceful, calm 

smyltnes(s) f)6. tranquillity, mildness 

sna(w) mwa. snow 

snawhwit adj. snow white 

snelnes(s) fj0. agility 

+snidan 1 cut 

snot(t)or adj. clever, wise; asm. snot- 
erne 6.73 

snot(t)ornes(s) £6. wisdom, acumen, 
cleverness 

snot(t)orwyrde adj. clever of speech, 
plausible 

snide adv. quickly, at once 

snyttro f. (indecl. in sg.) wisdom, in- 
telligence 

°snydian II sniff, snuffle, go with one’s 
nose to the ground (like a dog) 
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softe adj. soft, mild, gentle 

som- = sam- 

sona adv. immediately, at once, pre- 
maturely; sma swa as soon as 

song(-) see sang(-), singan 

sorg f. sorrow, care, trouble 

sorgian II sorrow, lament 

sorgléas adj. free of care, cheerful 

°sorgléod, sorh- n. sorrowful song, 
elegy, dirge 

sop adj. true 

sop n. truth; t6 sodan for certain 

sodcwide mi. true tale, accurate ex- 
planation 

sdde n.wk. truth, fact 

sodfest adj. true, just, righteous 

°sodgied(d) nja. true report 

sddlice adv. truly, in truth 

spécan see sprecan 

spétan I spit, spew 

spearn see spurnan 

spéd fi. success, prosperity, wealth, 
means, wherewithal 

spédig adj. wealthy, successful 

spel(l) n. narrative, history, story 

Spéow see spoOwan 

spild m(i?). annihilation, ruin 

spor n. spoor, trace, track 

+spowan (€0) 7 profit, avail, help; 
hence in impers. constructions 
succeed, thrive (at, w. gen.) 

sprx¢ fo. talk, speech, discourse 

+sprecan 5 speak; pres. 1 sg. sprice 
14.23.11, 3 sg. spriced 13.16, 16.70, 
pl. specad 9.40; sj. pret. pl. spa@can 
8.8; infl. inf. to specenne 8.68 

+spurnan 3 kick (see note to 10.37) 

+spyrian I make tracks on [cf. spor] 

steef m. letter, character, writing; np. 
stafas characters, letters, literature 


°stelgiest mi. surreptitious visitor 

stzlhere mja. troop moving covertly 

stelhran m. ‘stealth-reindeer’, decoy 

stelwierp, -wyr6 adj. serviceable 

stenen adj. made of stone 

ster n. history, narrative 

°steercedferhd adj. stout of heart, 
determined; np. -fyrhde 11.38 

step n. shore, riverbank; ds. stabe 
3.75, 7.97, steede 11.38 

staf-, stah see stzf, stigan 

stalu f. theft 

stan m. stone 

stanclif n. cliff, peak, stony waste 

+standan, +stondan, pret. stod 6 
(often reflex.) stand, arise; pres. 3 sg. 
stent 7.78 

°stanhlip n. rocky slope, stony decliv- 
ity; ap. -hleopu 16.101 

stapol m. trunk, pillar, post, stalk 

starce see stearc 

stade see steep 

stapol m. base, foundation, support, 
ground 

+stadolian 11 establish, found, confirm, 
keep stable; pp. gestapelad 13.42 

°stapolwang, -wong m. fixed place 

+steal(l) mn. position, state, condition 

stéam m. vapor, moisture 

°stéaphéah adj. lofty, projecting, erect 

stearc adj. strong, firm, inflexible; 
nsn.wk. starce 6.28 

stede mi. place, position, firmness 

stefn, stemn f. voice, cry 

stefn, stemn mi. stem, root; term of 
military service 

stenc mi. odor 

stéorbord n. starboard 

steorfa m. pestilence 

steorra m. star 
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steort m. tail 

+stépan I (w. dat.) help, support 

tsteppan, +steppan 6 ($127) step, go; 
pret. pl. stopon 11.121 

sticce- = stycce- 

stician II stab, thrust 

sticung f. pricking, goading 

+stieran, +styran I direct, govern 

+stigan 1 climb, mount; pres. 3 sg. 
stiged 12.19; pret. 3 sg. gestah 15.40 

+stihtian 11 arrange, ordain; pp. ge- 
stihtad 1.6 

sstillan I quiet, appease, restrain 

stille adj. quiet, undisturbed, unmov- 
ing 

stilnes(s) fj6. quiet, stillness, tranquil- 
lity, peace 

stincan 3 reek; climb, rise; pret. 3 sg. 
stonc 14.29.12 

stip adj. firm, rigid 

°stidhygdig, -hydig adj. firm-minded, 
resolute; npm. -hidige 11.121 

°stidmod adj. firm-minded, resolute 

stond-, stop- see stand-, steppan 

storm m. storm 

stow f. place, site 

strac adj. vehement, violent; apm. 
strece 9.28 

strel mf. arrow 

stret f. street 

strand n. strand, shore 

strang, strong adj. strong; compar. 
strengra 

strange, stronge adv. strongly 

stréam m. stream, flood, current 

strece see strzc 

strengd(u) f. strength, violence 

strengu, -o f. (indecl. in sg.) strength 

+stréon n. property, thing of value, 
valuable, wealth; gestrion 10.95 


+stre(o)wian II strew, scatter 

stri¢ (or stri¢ ?) n. (?) plague (2), sedi- 
tion (?) 

+strienan I (w. gen.) beget 

striend, strynd f)0. stock, line of des- 
cent 

strion, strong = stréon, strang 

stridung f. spoliation, robbery 

stund f. moment, hour; adv. stundum 
from time to time, at times 

stunt adj. dull, stupid, foolish 

styccemelum, sticce- adv. gradually, 
bit by bit, piecemeal, here and there 

stypel m. tower 

styran = stieran 

+styrian I stir, move, foment, excite 

styrman I rage, cry out 

stican 2 suck 

sum adj., pron. a certain (one), some, 
one; dsm. suman 8.159, apm. sume 
16.80, apf. sume 2.49 

sumor, sumer mu. summer; ds. sum- 
ere 3.172 

sund n. swimming 

+sund adj. uninjured, healthy, sound 

+sundfulnys(s) fj6. health, security 

sundor adv. apart 

sundorhalga m. Pharisee 

°sundorwundor n. special marvel 

sunnandeg m. Sunday 

sunne f. sun 

sunu, suno mu. son; ns. suna 9.76, np. 
suno 14.46.2, 14.46.3 

sutol-, sutel- = sweotol- 

sup adj., adv. south, southern; to the 
south, southward 

stdan adv. from the south; prep. w. 
acc. be stidan fo the south of; wid 
sidan to the south of 

suddzl m. southern portion 
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sudeweard adj. in the south; on stde- 
weardum in the southern part of 
7.67 

stidhealf f. south side 

suprihte adv. due south; -ryhte 7.15, 
16 

sudrima m. south coast 

sudsted n. south coast 

stdweardes adv. southward 

stidwesterne adj. (from the) southwest 

swa, Sw, swe adv., conj. as, just as, 
so, thus, such as, in proportion as; if, 
as if, as soon as; swa swa just as, just 
how; swa...swaas... as, also ei- 
ther... or; swa hwet swa whatever; 
swa same in like manner, similarly; 
swa... pzt(te) so (w. adj.) ... that; 
swua 10.85 

sweefel = swefel 

+swés adj. own, intimate, dear; npf. 
swase dear 14.46.3 

°+swetan I sweat, bleed 

swe n. footprint, track, vestige, wake; 
np. swapu 14.51.3 

°swat m. sweat, blood 

sweart adj. dark, swarthy, black 

°sweartlast m. dark track 

swefan 5 sleep 

swefel m. sulfur 

swefn n. dream, vision 

swég mi. sound, tune, music 

swegcreft m. musicianship, musical 
accomplishment 

°swegl n. heaven 

swelé(-) = swylc(-) 

+swelgan 3 (w. acc., dat.) swallow 

+swencan | trouble, afflict, torment 

sweora m. neck 

+sweorcan 3 darken 

sweord, swurd n. sword 


sweostor, swyster fc. (pl. +) sister; npf. 
(ge)sweostor 7.192, 14.13.2, 14.46.3 

°swéot n. troop 

sweotol, swutol adj. plain, clear; adv. 
swutole 5.67, 70, sweotele 10.47, 
sweotole 11.168, sweotule 14.24.10 

+sweotolian, +s(w)utolian II reveal, 
explain, make clear 

sweotollice adv. plainly, clearly 

t+swerian, swOr, sworon, sworen 6 
($127) swear 

swete adj. sweet, pure; dsm. swétan 5.8 

swétnis(s) fj0. sweetness 

+swican 1 grow weaker, diminish; 
desist, cease from (w. gen.) 

swicdom m. betrayal, fraud 

swice mi. fraud, offense, treachery, 
treason 

swician II be treacherous, deceive, 
cheat, lay plots 

swicol adj. guileful, false 

swifan | revolve, sweep 

swift, swyft adj. swift, quick 

swiftnes(s) fj0. swiftness 

swige f. silence, hush 

+swigian, +swugian II keep silence, be 
silent (about, w. gen.); pret. pl. ge- 
swugedan 8.153; act. part. swigende 
14.8.8 

swilc = swyl¢ 

+swimman 3 swim, float 

swin n. pig, hog; gp. swyna 7.41 

swincan 3 labor, toil 

swingan 3 strike, whip, scourge 

swingel(1) f. whip, scourge; ap. swingla 
6.87, 88 

swingere mija. striker, scourger 

swinsian Il make music, sound melodi- 
ously 

swinsung f. sound, melody 
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swip, swy6 adj. strong, powerful; adv. 
swidlice 

swide, swyde adv. much, very, greatly; 
compar. swidor, superl. swipost, 
-ust; to bam swide to such an ex- 
tent; swidost mostly, usually, chiefly 
7.28, 126, 307 

swidli¢, swydli¢ adj. intense, excessive 

swidra, swyOra adj. (compar. of swib) 
right, right-hand 

swogan (é0) 7 make a sound, rustle 

swug- see swigian 

swurd, swutol-, swyft- = sweord, 
sweotol-, swift- 

swyl¢, swelc, swilé adj., pron. as, like, 
such (a); dp. swilcan 8.156 

swylée, swelée adv., conj. (just) as, in 
like manner, likewise, resembling; as 
if; swylée swa just as (if) 

swyn-, swy0(-), swyster, syfan = 
swin-, swi0(-), sweostor, seofon 

syhd, sylf(-), sylfor, syll-, syllic = siht, 
self(-), seolfor, sell-, seldli¢ 

symbel n. feast; ds. symle 15.141 

°symbelwlanc, -wlonc adj. ‘feast- 
proud’, elated with feasting 

symle see simle, symbel 

syn, synd(-) see béon 

syndriglice adv. specially 

+syne = +siene 

tsyngian II sin, transgress, err; sj. pres. 
pl. syngian 8.129 

synléaw f. injury caused by sin 

syn(n) fj0. sin, offense, transgression; 
dp. synnan 8.5, synnum 1.48, 8.92, 
148, etc. 

synnful(1) adj. sinful, corrupt 

syrw- = searw- 

syOpan, syx, syxta, syxtig = siddan, 
siex, siexta, siextig 


+tacn, tacen n. sign, symbol 

+tacnung f. sign, proof 

+teéan, pret. tehte I ($116) show, 
instruct, teach; sj. pres. pl. tecan 
8.131, 140 

tecnan I designate, mark out 

+tel n. series, course; estimation, 
opinion 

+telan 1 blame, censure, reproach, 
insult, taunt, say with impudence 

tam adj. tame 

+tawian II harass, insult, mistreat; 
pret. pl. tawedan 7.230 

teala = tela 

teald(-) see tellan 

tealt adj. unstable, precarious 

téam m. family, company 

téar m. drop, tear 

teart adj. sharp, severe, bitter 

tela, teala adv., interj. well, good [cf. 
til] 

+teld n. tent 

telg = tielg 

+tellan, pret. tealde I ($116) tell, ac- 
count, consider; count, number; pp. 
geteled 11.2 

tempel n. temple 

+tenge adj. near to, resting on 

+teohhian II determine, intend, pro- 
pose, judge 

+téon, téah, tugon, togen 2 (§132) 
pull, draw; educate; pres. 3 sg. tyhd 
14.34.4 

+téon, +téogan II (§133) arrange; 
pret. 3 sg. teode 1.112 

téon n. injury, harm 

téona m. injury, reproach, insult, en- 
mity 

téopung f. tithe, tenth part 

+teran 4 tear, rend 
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tiedernes(s), tyder- fj0. frailty 

tid fi. time, hour, (rites of the) canon- 
ical hour 

tielg mi. dye; ns. telg 14.26.15 

tien, tyn num. fen; acc. tyne 8.92, 93 

tigele f. earthen vessel, pot 

tihtan I urge, encourage 

tihting, tyhtung f. allurement, instiga- 
tion; dp. tihtincgum 6.26 

til adj. good, virtuous 

+tilian, +tiolian II provide (with, w. 
gen.) 

tima m. time, time of life 

+timbre nja. building, edifice; np. 
getimbro 1.51, ap. 1.48 

+timbr(i)an I, 1 build, construct, 
found 

+timian II happen, come to pass 

tintreg n. torment, torture 

+tintr(eg)ian I torment, torture; pret. 
pl. tintredon 7.203 

tintregli¢ adj. full of torment 

tiol- see til- 

*tir m. glory; tyr 14.26.23 

*tiréadig adj. ‘glory-blessed’, honored 

tidian II (w. gen.) bestow, grant 

to adv. too, excessively; to that, in ad- 
dition; to that place, forth 

to prep. w. dat., instr. for, to, as, at; to 
6am, t6 pon to such an extent, suffi- 
ciently; to bon pet for the purpose 
(or reason) that 

to-berstan 3 break into pieces, go to 
pieces; pres. 3 sg. tobirsted 14.38.7 

to-brecan 4 shatter, ruin, break (up, 
apart) 

to-brysian II shatter, crush, fragment; 
pp. apf. -brysede 6.167 

to-cnawan (é, éo) 7 recognize, ac- 
knowledge 


to-cwysan I be crushed 

tocyme m. arrival 

to-deg adv., n. today 

to-delan | divide, apportion 

to-éacan prep. w. dat. in addition to 

to-emnes prep. w. dat. alongside 

to-faran 6 part ways, split up 

to-feran I part ways, separate 

t0-gzed(e)re adv. together; togedere 
5.41 

t0-gangan, -gongan 7 part with (see 
comment on 14.23.10) 

to-géanes prep. w. dat. against, in 
opposition to; toward, to meet, to; 
him ... togénes to him 11.167 

to-ginan 1| gape, yawn 

to-glidan 1 slip away, vanish 

to-hlidan 1 split, burst 

td-leopian 1 disjoint, dismember [cf. 
lid] 

to-li¢gan 5 ($127) divide, separate; 
pres. 3 sg. tolid 7.93 

t0-mergen adv. tomorrow 

to-niman 4 divide 

top m. spinning top 

torht adj. bright, beautiful, splendid; 
adv. torhte 

torn n. passion, anger 

to-szlan I (impers. w. dat. of pers. and 
gen. of thing) happen amiss (to s.0.) 
in respect (of sthg.), be unsuccessful, 
fail 

to-samne, to-somne adv. together 

toscead n. distinction, difference, 
differentiation 

to-slitan 1 tear, cut apart 

to-téon 2 (§132) pull apart, draw 
asunder; pres. 3 sg. totyhd 13.114; 
pp. totogen 13.108 

t0-teran 4 tear up, lacerate, shred 
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top mc. tooth, tusk; ap. té6 7.30, topas 
13.114 

toweard adj. impending, future, to 
come 

to-weard prep. w. gen. toward 

to-wendan | destroy, subvert 

t6-weorpan 3 cast down, break apart, 
destroy; pret. pl. towearpon 7.199 

to-wrecan 5 drive apart, scatter, dis- 
sipate 

towyrd fi. opportunity, occasion 

+tredan 5 tread, trample; pres. 3 sg. 
trieded 14.12.6 

tréo(w) nwa. tree, beam; ap. treowu 
7.288 

tréow fwo. faith, pledge, compact, 
loyalty, allegiance 

tréowen adj. made of wood 

+triewe, ttréowe adj. true, faithful, 
trustworthy; adv. +trywli¢e faith- 
fully, confidently 

+triewp, +tryw6, +tréow6 f. truth, fi- 
delity, honest dealing 

Troianis¢ adj. Trojan 

+truwian II (w. acc., dat.) trust; pret. 3 
sg. Setruwade 7.319 

+trymman | fortify, prepare; lend sup- 
port (to, w. dat.) 

tug-, tog- see teon 

tun m. settlement, enclosed place, 
manor, village 

tunge f. tongue 

tangeréfa m. reeve, bailiff, steward 

tungol nm. star, planet, constellation 

turf fc. turf, soil 

tuw(w)a adv. twice 

twégen, twa, ti num. two ($59); ta 
twice 3.142 

twelf num. twelve; acc. twelfe 8.92, 93 

twéntig num. twenty 


twéo m.wk. doubt 

twéolice adv. ambiguously, equivocally 

+twéonian II (impers. w. dat. subj. 
and gen. object) doubt, be in doubt 
about 

twéonung f. doubt, uncertainty 

tydernes(s) = tiedernes(s) 

tyht mi. progress, motion 

tyhd see also téon 

+tyn | instruct, teach 

tyne, tyr = tiene, tir 


pa adv., conj. ($83; used in pret. 
clauses; cf. bonne) then; when 

pzene, pzenne = pone, bonne 

per adv. there; where; bar 7.130 

pér conj. if 7.273, 13.39, 74, 78 

per-binnan adv. therein, in it [be- 
innan] 

pér-in(ne) adv. therein, in it 

per-on adv. thereon, therein, in(to) it, 
on(to) it 

pér-to6 adv. thereto, to that place; for 
that purpose 

perto-éacan adv. in addition to that 

p#r-atan adv. from outside of it, on 
the outside 

pees adv. (to sé) for that, therefore, 
afterward 

pees (pe) conj. (to sé) so that; as; after 

pet conj. that, so that, in order that 

pztte conj. that [pzt-de] 

+pafian II accept, consent to 

+pafung f. consent, agreement, accep- 
tance; ds. -unga 6.33 

+pah see +picgan 

+tpanc, +ponc m. thought, intent, pur- 
pose; thanks 

+pancian, +poncian II (w. gen. of 
thing and dat. of pers.) thank 
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panon, ponan adv. thence, from there 

par = ber 

pe conj. whether, either, or; pe... pe 
whether... or 

pe rel. pron. (indecl.) who, whom, 
which, that; (s)he who, that which 

pé see sé, pu, py 

peah, béah pe adv., conj. (al) though; 
yet, nevertheless, however; swa péah 
yet, nonetheless; péh 3.15, 137, 162, 
etc. 

péah-hweed(e)re adv. nevertheless, all 
the same 

peaht(-) see also pecéan 

+peahtian 11 deliberate, consider; pret. 
pl. beahtedon 1.1 

pearf f. need, necessity 

pearfa m. beggar, pauper 

pearfende adj. (act. part.) needy, 
miserable, in poverty 

pearfendlié adj. poor, miserable 

pearflice adv. with care, carefully 

pearl adj. harsh, severe 

pearle adv. exceedingly, very much, 
severely, grievously 

péatrum n. theater; ds. péatra 7.227 

peéaw mwa. practice, usage, custom, 
behavior 

+pecéan, pret. pe(a)hte I ($116) cover 

pecen f. thatch, roof, covering 

pegengield, -gyld n. the wergild (com- 
pensation) for a noble 

pegn, én, pegen m. thegn (i.e. min- 
ister of the king), lord, official, atten- 
dant, follower, retainer, minister, 
noble; dp. pénan 8.26 

+pegnian, +pénian II (w. dat.) serve, 
wait upon, tend, care for 

pegnung, péning f. service, ministry 

beh, pén(-) = péah, pegn(-) 


+pencan, pret. pohte I ($116) think 
(of, up), consider, devise; intend; inf. 
gepencean 7.216, pres. 3 sg. 
(ge)pencéed 12.30, 33; pret. 2 sg. 
gepohtes 13.19, 23 

penden conj. while, as long as 

+pennan, +penian I, II extend, stretch 
out 

péod f. people, nation 

+péodan | join, unite 

péode see also péowian 

+péode nja. language, tongue; nation 

péoden m. lord 

°péodenstol m. lordly seat, throne 

péodland, -lond n. nation 

+péodnis(s) f)6. association, propin- 
quity 

péodscipe mi. community 

péodwita m. learned person, sage, 
historian 

péof m. thief 

péoh, ds. béo n. ($133) thigh 

péostro = piestru 

péotan 2 make a sound, murmur 

péow adj. servile, not free 

péow m. servant, slave 

péowa m. servant 

péowdom m. slavery, servitude, service 

péowetling m. slave, servant; -lincg 6.6 

+béowi(g)an II serve (w. dat.); press 
into servitude, enslave; pret. 3 sg. 
péode 1.184; pp. npn. gepéowede 
8.36 

péowotdom, piowot- m. service, duty 

és, béos, pis pron. ($60) this, this 
one; nsm. pé&s 5.15, nsf. pios 10.160, 
asm. dysne 9.48, 15.104, asf. pysse 
8.77, gsf. deosse 1.74, gsn. pyses 
1.13, pysses 1.18, pises 7.197, dsm. 
peossum 1.99, piosan 7.208, 224, 
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pysan 8.35, 48, 62, etc., dsf. pysre 
4.1, pysse 8.30, 41, 43, etc., dsn. 
pysum 3.1, 171, 6.193, biosan 7.213, 
pysan 8.14, 42, pyssum 15.83, 109, 
pysson 15.138, dp. pisum 6.114, 
pysum 6.200 

picce adv. densely 

+picgan, pret. +pah 5 ($127; w. gen.) 
receive, partake of, accept 

pider adv. to there, thither 

piderweard(es) adv. in that direction, 
thither, in transit to that place 

piefp, pyfp f. theft 

piestru, pystro f. (indecl. in sg.) dark- 
ness; as. pistro 10.57, béostro 10.76, 
diostro 10.182, ds. bystro 14.47.4 

piged see picgan 

pin adj., pron. your, yours (sg.) 

pin¢an = pyn¢an 

pindan 3 swell 

pinen f. serving woman, maidservant, 
handmaid 

ping, pl. ping n. thing, sake, reason, 
circumstance; adv. nan ping not at 
all 5.47 

+pingan 3 thrive, prosper 

°pinggemearc n. period of time 

+pingian II intercede (for), pray, peti- 
tion, speak 

piod-, pi(o)stro, biow(-) = péod-, 
piestru, béow(-) 

+tpoht m. thought, mind 

poht- see also pencan 

+bolian 1 suffer, endure, last, hold out, 
sustain, be guilty; pret. pl. polodan 
15.149 

ponan, bonc = banon, panc 

ponne, penne adv., conj. (§83; used 
in fut. and consue. clauses; cf. pa) 
then, when 


ponne conj. since; than 

pddor, poder m. ball 

°pracu f. violence, attack 

tprec n. throng, violence; ns. geprec 
11.114, ap. gepreecu 14.35.6 

°precheard adj. hardened by combat 

pred mu. thread 

°preft n. contentiousness 

prel m. thrall, slave 

prelriht n. rights of thralls 

°prag f. (period of) time, while 

tprawan (é, éo) 7 twist, rack 

préat m. press, crowd, throng, host; 
violence, oppression, force 

prec see preec 

pridda num. adj. third; pridde healf 
two and a half 

prie, préo num. ($59) three; nom. 
masc. pry 8.98, 9.76, acc. masc. pry 
7.80, gen. préora 7.56, dat. pbreom 
5.36, prym 9.75 

prilig adj. woven with three threads 

+pringan 3 throng, press forward 
(into), attack 

°printan 3 swell; act. part. prindende 
14.45.5 

pritig, prittig num. thirty 

+prowi(g)an I suffer, undergo 

prowung f. suffering, passion 

prah fc. tomb; ds. pryh 6.196, 200 

pry = brie 

pry¢éan | afflict, assail 

prym see also prie 

°prymcyning m. king of glory 

°prymfest adj. mighty, glorious 

°prymful (1) adj. full of majesty 

prym(m) mja. force, troop; glory, maj- 
esty, self-regard 

prynes(s) fj6. trinity 

°pryp fi. (usu. pl.) power, force 
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°prydbold n. mighty hall 

piu, pé, pec, pin pron. sg. ($38) you, 
thou 

puf m. banner, standard 

puht- see pyncan 

pama m. thumb 

+pungen adj. (pp. to +pingan) distin- 
guished, prominent 

pungon see pingan 

punian II stand out, be prominent; roar, 
thunder; pret. 2 sg. punedest 13.37 

punor m. thunder, thunder-clap 

purh prep. w. acc. through 

purh-drifan 1 pierce; pret. pl. -drifan 
15.46 

purh-etan 5 eat through; pres. 3 sg. 
purhited 13.115 

purh-smigan 2 pierce, bore through 

purh-wunian II persist, remain 

purstig adj. thirsty (for, w. gen.) 

pus adv. thus 

pisend num. thousand 

+pwere adj. obedient 

pwéal n. bath 

pwéan, pret. pwoh 6 ($132) wash 

by, pbé adv., conj. (instr. sg. neut. of sé) 
for that reason, because, for it (that) 

pyder, pyfp = pider, piefp 

pygan I urge, press; pres. 3 sg. pyd 
14.12.8, 14.21.5 

+pyld fi. patience, endurance 

tpyldig adj. patient 

pylli¢, bysli¢ pron. such (a) 

+pync¢an, pret. puhte I (impers. w. 
dat.; §§66, 116) seem; inf. binéan 
8.48, 108, 133, etc., pres. 3 sg. 
pinéed 14.31.18, 16.41; sj. pres. sg. 
pinée 12.30 

pyrel adj. pierced, with a hole in it 

byslic, pystro = pyllic, biestru 


ufan, ufon adv. above, up; from above 

ufeweard adj. upper, top; prep. w. dat. 
zt ufeweardum at the upper end of, 
on ufeweardan on top of 

thte f. early hours, period before dawn 

uhtsang, -song m. matins, nocturns 

unzdele adj. common 

unarimed adj. (pp.) innumerable 

unbeboht adj. (pp.) unsold 

un-bindan 3 unbind, unstring 

unc see wit 

uncer adj. dual our (two); gn. uncres 
13.34 

uncléne adj. unclean, sordid 

unclénnes(s) fj6. impurity 

uncopu f. disease 

uncreft m. deceitful practice; dp. 
uncreeftan 8.165 

uncii6 adj. strange, unfamiliar, un- 
known 

undéd fi. misdeed 

undearnunga adv. without conceal- 
ment, for all to see 

under prep.t under, in the course of 

under-bec adv. backward, back, be- 
hind 

under-flowan (é0) 7 ‘under-flow’, pass 
beneath 

under-fon 7 accept, receive, undergo; 
pret. pl. -fengan 8.162 

under-standan, pret. -stod 6 under- 
stand; undertake 

under-biedan, -béodan | subject, 
cause to conform, make subject, 
subjugate 

undierne, undyrne adj. unconcealed, 
exposed 

un-don anom. (§134) undo, open up 

unéade adv. not easily, with difficulty, 
reluctantly 
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unédelice adv. awkwardly, badly 

unfeederli¢ adj. unlike a father; adv. 
-lice 

unforberned adj. uncremated, not 
reduced to ash 

unforciid adj. not despicable, admir- 
able 

unforht adj. unafraid, fearless 

unfor-wandiendlice adv. unhesitat- 
ingly, forthrightly 

unfor-worht adj. (pp.) guiltless, inno- 
cent 

unfrip m. enmity, threat of attack 

ungearu adj. unprepared; on un- 
gearwe unawares 

unge-cnawen adj. (pp.) unfamiliar 

ungefoge adv. uncommonly, immod- 
erately 

ungelié adj. unlike, dissimilar, at odds; 
adv. -lice 

unge-liefedli¢ adj. incredible 

ungelimp n. misfortune, mishap 

unge-medemad adj. (pp.) immoder- 
ate, measureless 

ungemetlice adv. beyond measure, ex- 
cessively 

ungerad adj. rude, clumsy, discordant 

ungerim = unrim 

ungeryde, ungerydeli¢ adj. uneasy, 
rough, violent; compar. nsn. unge- 
ryddre 5.42 

ungeselig adj. unfortunate 

ungesewenli¢ adj. invisible 

ungesibbe adj. unrelated 

ungetréow adj. faithless, treacherous 

ungetrywp f. disloyalty, treachery 

ungepwernes(s) fjo. disturbance 

ungewuneli¢ adj. unusual, strange 

ungielde, ungylde nja. excessive tax; 
np. ungylda 8.47 


uniednes(s) £0. severity, harshness 

unlagu f. crime, violation of law, abuse 
of law, injustice 

un-lican 2 unlock; pret. 3 sg. unl&c 
4.28 

unlytel adj. aplenty 

t+unnan, pret. +06e pret.pres. ($123) 
grant, allow, bestow 

unofer-swidendlié adj. unconquer- 
able, unopposable 

unofer-wunnen adj. (pp.) undefeated 

unréd m. folly 

unriht adj. wrong, wicked, perverse 

unriht n. injustice, vice; on unriht 
unjustly 

unrihthemere m. fornicator, adul- 
terer 

unrihtli¢ adj. unjust; nsn. unryhtli¢ 
7.142 

unrihtlice adv. wrongly 

unrihtwis adj. unjust, unrighteous; as 
sb. np. ba unryhtwisan the un- 
righteous 10.69 

unrim, ungerim n. a countless num- 
ber, multitude, profusion 

unrime adj. numberless, countless, 
innumerable 

unrot adj. dejected, sad, distraught 

unrotnes(s) fj0. dejection, disquiet 

unryht- see unriht- 

unselig adj. unfortunate 

unsceppignys(s) fj6. innocence, pur- 
ity 

unsceaddig adj. harmless, innocent 

un-scrydan I strip, disrobe, divest 

unsidu mu. bad practice, vice 

unsOfte adv. with difficulty, arduously, 
scarcely 

unspédig adj. poor 

unstille adj. unquiet, restless; adv. -e 
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untréow f. infidelity, faithlessness 

untrum adj. infirm, sickly 

untrymnes(s) £6. infirmity 

untwéogendlice adv. unequivocally, 
without a doubt 

unpanc, unponc m. displeasure; eow- 
eres unponces against your will 
7.211 

unweer adj. unaware, heedless; m.wk. 
unwara 

unwestm m. crop failure, spoilt har- 
vest 

unwealt adj. steady, stable 

unweder n. storm, adverse season; np. 
unwedera 8.47 

unwilla m. disinclination; minum 
unwillan against my will 13.58 

unwillum adv. involuntarily 

unwislice adv. foolishly, unwisely 

upa-hebban 6 ($127) raise, elevate, lift 
up 

upastignes(s) fj0. ascension 

up(p) adv. up 

uppan adv., prep.t or w. gen. upon; 
wid uppon above 

uppe adv. up, above 

upweard, -ward adv. upward 

ure adj., pron. our(s); see also wé 

°arigfeder adj. dewy-feathered 

urnon see irnan 

ut adv. out, away 

utan = wuton 

utan adv. from outside, on the outside 

uitanbordes adv. from abroad 

tte adv. abroad, out, outdoors 

utermere mi. outer sea, open sea 

uteweard adj. exterior, outer 

utgang, -gong m. departure, exit, ex- 
odus 

uton = wuton 


ude see unnan 
udwita m. sage, scholar 
uua = wa 


wa m. woe; ds. uua 10.181 

wac adj. weak, timid, pliable, irresolute 

wacian II stay awake, keep watch 

+wadan 6 move, travel, traverse 

°weed, pl. wado n. water, sea 

wed fi. garment, covering; dp. wedum 
14.9.4, wedum 15.15 

+wede nja. garment 

wedla m. pauper, poor person 

wefels mn. garment, cloak 

wefersien fi. spectacle; ds. wefersyne 
15.31 

weg see wegan 

weg m(i). wave ds. wege 14.33.1, ap. 
wégas 16.46 

weg- see also wag 

+wegan | afflict, trouble, oppress 

weegas = wegas 

wegn m. carriage, wain, wagon, 
wheeled vehicle 

wel n. slaughter, casualties; wel sléan 
wreak carnage 

weelcyrie f. valkyrie, sorceress 

°weelfel adj. greedy for carrion 

°weelgifre adj. greedy for slaughter, 
bloodthirsty 

°welhlence f. coat of mail 

welhréow adj. cruel, bloodthirsty; adv. 
-licée mercilessly 

welhréownes(s) fj6. cruelty, blood- 
thirstiness 

°weelriin f. ‘slaughter-secret’, premoni- 
tion of bloodshed 

°welsleaht nm. deadly combat 

wen- = wéen- 

wep(e)n n. weapon; ap. wepna 7.160 
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°wepenpracu f. storm of weapons, 
battle 

°wepenwiga m. ‘weapon-warrior’, 
fighting weapon 

wepnedcyn(n) nja. the male sex 

wepnedman(n) mc. male 

wepngewrixl n. hostile encounter, 
exchange of blows 

weer = wer 

wer f. covenant, protection 

weerlice adv. carefully, vigilantly 

west = west 

weestm m. growth, stature, form; as. 
westum 14.31.5 

westmbernys(s) fj6. fruitfulness 

wet adj. wet, moist 

wet n. liquid, drink 

weta m. liquid, moisture 

+wetan | moisten, make wet 

weter n. water 

weeterfzsten(n) nja. fortification near 
water or water providing natural 
fortification 

weban | wander, hunt 

weex- = weax- 

wag m. wall; ds. wahe 5.63, wege 
14.13.4, wage 14.14.12 

wahregl n. tapestry, curtain [wag- 
hregl] 

wahrift n. tapestry, curtain 

wala interj. alas (for, w. dat.) 

wald- see weald(-), willan 

wamb, womb f. belly, stomach 

wam(m), wom(m) m. blemish, iniq- 
uity 

wandéd, won- fi. misdeed 

wandian II hesitate 

°wanfeax, won- adj. dark-haired 

°wang, wong m. field, plain, place, 
earth, world 


°wanhygdig, wonhydig adj. heedless, 
reckless, imprudent 

+wanian II diminish, take away, 
expropriate, alienate; dwindle; pret. 
pl. wanedan 8.29 

wan(n), won(n) adj. dark, dusky 

+warian II guard, protect, occupy 

warnian = wearnian 

waro see weordan 

wast, wat see witan 

°wabum m. wave; gp. wabema 16.24, 
57 

wé, lis, tire, iiser pron. pl. ($38) we, 
us, of us 

wéalaf f. sad remainder, miserable 
remnant, wretched refuse, survivors 

+wealc n. tossing, rolling 

weald mu. forest; ds. wealde 11.28 

+weald n. power, possession, control; 
to gewealde into the power of (w. 
dat.) 

+wealdan (é0) 7 (w. gen., dat.) con- 
trol, rule; produce; pret. pl. weoldan 
8.47, wioldon 10.120 

w(e)aldend mc. wielder, controller, 
user; ruler, king (usu. in ref. to 
God); np. waldend 16.78 

wealhgeréfa m. commander on the 
Welsh marches 

wealhstod m. translator, interpreter 

weal(1) m. wall 

+weallan (€0) 7 surge, seethe 

°weal(1)steal(1) m. ‘wall-stead’, 
foundation 

weard m. guard, guardian, protector, 
custodian, guide 

weardian II guard, occupy, inhabit; 
pret. pl. weardedon 11.135 

wearg, wearh m. criminal, outlaw; ap. 
wergas 15.31 
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+wearnian II take warning; guard 
against; inf. warnian 8.156 

wearoo, warod m. shore 

wearp m. warp, vertical threads on a 
loom 

weax n. wax 

+weaxan (6, é0) 6, 7 grow, mature, 
increase, multiply; act. part. weex- 
ende 5.49 

+wédan I rave, rage, talk or act wildly 

wedbryce m. breach of pledge 

wed(d) nja. pledge 

wédum = wedum 

+wefan 5 weave 

wefl f. weft, woof, horizontal threads 
onaloom 

weg m. way, path, road; adv. ealne 
weg the entire way, all along 7.73, 
86, 92, etc.; adv. hys weges his own 
way 7.123; adv. on weg away; ap. 
wegas 14.51.6 

weg- see weg- 

twegan 5 carry, bring, move, sustain; 
feel; pres. 3 sg. weged 14.12.8, 
14.21.5, wiged 14.50.3; pret. pl. 
wegun 14.27.3 

wegnest n. sustenance for a journey, 
viaticum 

wel adv. well; well 15.129, 143 

wela m. wealth, riches 

weled- see wylian 

weler m. lip 

°welhold adj. very faithful (to, w. dat.) 

welhwa, welhwet pron. everyone, 
everything 

+welhwer adv. everywhere 

+welhwilc, -hwylc adj., pron. each, any, 
every; dsm. gewelhwylcan 8.44, 89 

welig adj. prosperous, wealthy; dsf.wk. 
welegan 10.109 


well, well-, welm = wel, wiell-, wielm 

welwillend adj. benevolent 

welwillendnes(s) fj6. benevolence 

twéman I persuade, entice 

+wemman, pret. wemde I ($114) de- 
file, revile [cf. wamm] 

wén fi. hope, expectation, belief 

+wénan I (w. gen. or acc.) expect, sup- 
pose, imagine; pres. pl. wéne 7.222 
(§79), pret. 3 sg. wende 5.26 

+wendan | (often reflex.) turn, change, 
translate; exchange (w. dat.) 

+wennan I accustom 

weofod, wéofed n. altar; dp. wibedum 
1.52 

wéohsteal(1), -stal(1) m. place of the 
altar, sanctuary 

wéold(-) see wealdan 

t+weorc n. labor, exercise, work; (+) 
fortification; gewerc 3.120 

+weornian II wither, fade 

we(o)rod, we(o)rud n. host, troop; is. 
werede 15.124 

°weorodliest, werodlést fi. lack of 
troops 

weorold, weoruld, woruld, worold f. 
world 

weoroldafel n. worldly power 

weoroldbisgung f. worldly preoccupa- 
tion, mundane trouble 

weoroldcempa m. secular fighter, sol- 
dier 

weoroldcund adj. secular 

weoroldfréond mc. earthly friend; np. 
-frynd 10.172 

weoroldgewin(n) n. worldly struggle 

weoroldhad m(u). secular condition 

weoroldli¢ adj. worldly, temporal 

weoroldman(n) mc. person of the 
world, mortal 
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weoroldri¢e nja. kingdom of earth 

weoroldsezlpa fp. worldly blessings 

weoroldséamu f. public disgrace 

weoroldsorg f. earthly care 

weoroldstrengu f. (usu. indecl. in sg.) 
physical strength 

weoroldstridere mja. pillager, reaver 

weoroldbéaw mwa. worldly affair 

weoroldping, pl. -ping n. worldly con- 
cern, mundane matter; ap. woruld- 
dingce 4.41 

+weorpan 3 cast, throw 

weord, wierd(e), wyrd(e) adj. worthy, 
capable, valuable; invested (with), in 
possession (of, w. gen.) 

weoro n. price 

weordan 3 become, be, occur, arise; 
pres. 3 sg. wyr6 8.6, 40; pret. 3 sg. 
waro 5.30, pl. wurdan 9.29 

weordful(1) adj. worthy, estimable 

+weordian II distinguish, honor, 
worship; pret. pl. wurdedon 9.13, 
wurdodon 9.41, 49; pp. gewurdod 
9.43, geweordad 1.75, 11.177 

weordli¢, wurdlié adj. dignified, hon- 
orable, splendid; adv. -lice 

weordmynd, wurdmynt mn. dignity, 
(place of) honor, glory; ds. wyr6- 
mente 9.68, gp. weordmynda 
10.123 

weordscipe mi. dignity, honor 

weordung f. worship 

weorud, weoruld(-) = weorod, 
weorold(-) 

+wépan (é0) 7 ($127) weep (for), 
bewail 

wer m. man, adult male; husband; ns. 
wer 14.46.1 

wergas = weargas 

werge adj. accursed, damned 


+werian | defend, protect, ward off; 
inf. wergan 12.39 

wérig adj. weary, exhausted (by, w. 
dat.) 

werod(-), werold(-) = weorod(-), 
weorold(-) 

°werpéod f. nation 

wesan see béon 

west adv. westward, to the west, in the 
west; west 3.65 

westan adv. from the west; be westan 
to the west of (w. dat.) 

wéste adj. waste, deserted, ruined 

wésten(n) nja. wasteland, wilderness, 
desert; ds. wéstene 4.34, dp. wést- 
enum 1.55, 59 

westlang adj. extending to the west 

westsé mfi. west sea 

westweard adv. westward 

wibed = weofod 

wic n. inhabited place, lodging, house 

wicéa m. wizard or wicée f. witch; np. 
wiccan 8.137 

°wicg nja. horse, steed; wy¢g 14.14.5 

wicgeréfa m. bailiff or reeve of a wit or 
vill 

+wician II encamp, bivouac, lodge (on, 
w. dat.); disembark 

wicing m. Viking, pirate 

wicu, wucu f.(wk.) week 

widcud adj. widely known 

wide adv. widely, far and wide; comp. 
widdor 14.9.10 

widgiel(1), widgyl(1) adj. broad, ex- 
tensive 

+widlian 1 defile, profane; pret. pl. 
widledan 12.60 

widméere adj. widely renowned, 
known far and wide 

wids mfi. open sea 
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widwe f. widow; np. wydewan 8.33 

+wielde, +wilde adj. powerful, vic- 
torious 

+wielde, +wilde nja. power, control; 
him to gewildum under their con- 
trol 7.229 

wielen, wyln f. female slave 

wielle f. well, fountain, spring; ap. 
wellan 14.38.3 

wiel(l)spring, wyl- m. spring, water 
source; gs. wylsprincges 6.24 

wielm, wylm mi. surge, fervor, ardor, 
current; ds. welme 1.152 

wiergan, wyrgan I curse, condemn; sj. 
sg. wyrige 6.78 

wierrest, wyrrest adj. worst (superl. of 
yfel) 

wiers, wyrs adv. (compar. of yfele) 
worse 

wiersa, wyrsa adj. (compar. of yfel) 
worse 

wiersian, wyrsian II grow worse, deter- 
iorate; pret. pl. wyrsedan 8.30 

wif n. woman, wife 

wifian II take a wife, marry, form a 
union (with, 6n w. acc. or dat.) 

wifman(n), -mon(n) mc. woman, 
female 

wig n. battle, warfare; ds. wigge 11.48, 
150, dp. wiga 16.67 

wiga m. fighter; gp. wighena 1.20, 
wigena 11.150, 153 

wigcreft m. strength in war, military 
prowess 

°wigend mc. fighter, soldier; ap. 
wigend 11.106 

wiged see wegan 

wiglung f. sorcery, witchcraft 

°wigsmip m. war-maker 

°wigspéd fi. military success 


wigsteal(l) n. rampart, battlement 

wiht, wyht, wuht fni. aught, anything 
(of account); creature, being; ds. as 
adv. wihte at all 

+wihte nja. weight, measure 

wilcuma m. welcome guest 

wild- see also wield- 

wilddéor n. (orig. wildor nc.) wild 
beast; dp. wildrum 7.36 

wilde adj. wild 

°wilgehlepa m. intimate companion, 
comrade 

°wilg(i)est mi. welcome guest 

+will n. will, wish, desire; his willes by 
his preference, of his own accord 

willa m. will, purpose, desire; willum 
intentionally; hiere willum of their 
own accord, voluntarily 7.217; ofer 
willan against one’s will, involuntar- 
ily 14.29.10 

willan, wyllan anom. wish, be willing, 
will ($134); pres. 1 sg. nelle 6.150, 
wylle 15.1, 2 sg. wylt 6.83, 102, 3 sg. 
wyle 6.135, 156, wile 14.35.11, pl. 
wylla6 7.112, nellaé 7.216; pret. 3 
sg. wuolde 10.110, walde 14.29.5, pl. 
woldan 1.44, 10.66, 69; sj. pres. pl. 
willan 8.132, pret. pl. wolde 10.172 
($79) 

+wilnian (w. gen.) II long for, desire, 
sue for; pret. pl. wilnedon 10.107 

+wilnung f. desire 

wilsum adj. desirable, devoted 

wilsumnes(s) £0. willingness, devotion 

wimman(n) mc. female, woman 
[= wifmann] 

win n. wine 

°winburg fc. ‘wine-fortress’, warriors’ 
hall 

wincel m. corner; ds. wincle 14.45.1 
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wind m. wind, air 

+windan 3 wind, plait, twist, craft 

°winedryhten m. lord and friend, pat- 
ron 

wineléas adj. friendless 

°winemeg m. dear relation; gp. 
-méga 16.7 

+win(n) n. labor, strife, conflict 

+winna m. enemy, adversary 

+winnan 3 labor, win, gain, overcome, 
obtain, fight, struggle (on against) 

°winsel n. wine-hall; np. -salo 16.78 

winter m(u). winter, year 

°wintercearig adj. frosty of mood, with 
darkened spirits 

wiold-, wiot- = wéold-, wit- 

wir m. wire, metal ornament 

°wirboga m. ring of wire 

wis adj. wise, intelligent, reasonable; 
adv. wise 

wis¢- = wys¢- 

wisdom m. wisdom, learning 

wise, wyse f. business, affair, matter, 
manner, fashion, way, wise, means 

wisfeest adj. sagacious, learned 

+wisian II direct, guide 

wislié adj. prudent; compar. nsn. wis- 
lecre 7.239 

+wis(s) adj. sure, certain, trustworthy, 
unshakeable 

+wis(s)lice adv. certainly, truly, plain- 
ly, clearly; compar. -licor 

wist fi. food, plenty, feast(ing) 

wist- see also witan 

wit, unc, uncer pron. dual ($38) we 
(two) 

wita m. sage, wise individual, advisor, 
councillor, elder, senator, patrician; 
witness; np. wiotan 2.2, gp. wiotona 
2.37 


+witan, pret. twisse, +wiste pret.- 
pres. (§123; may be reflex.) know, 
understand; learn; bear witness; 
pres. 3 sg. nat 10.58, pl. witan 8.16, 
73, 106, etc.; pret. 3 sg. nysse 7.12, 
15, nyste 5.6, 7.27, pl. nyston 5.52; 
sj. pres. sg. (as imp.) wite 12.46, 77; 
infl. inf. t6 wiotonne 2.50 

+witan 1 reproach, blame 

+witan 1 (often w. reflex. dat.) go, 
depart; pret. pl. gewitan 10.34, 
14.13.11 

wite nja. punishment, tribulation, 
torture, torment; gs. wiites 1.144, 
np. wita 6.52, ap. wita 6.22, 148 

wit(e)ga m. sage, prophet 

+witennes(s) fj0. departure; gs. ge- 
witenesse 1.154 

+witnes(s) f)0. witness; ds. gewitnessz 
5.51 

+witnian I punish, torture; pp. np. 
witnade 7.325 

wid prep. w. acc., gen., dat. opposite, 
opposing, against, toward, beside, 
near, in exchange for 

wid-céosan 2 reject, cast out; pp. ap. 
wipcorenan 1.7 

wiperléan n. repayment, reward, re- 
quital 

widersaca m. renouncer, betrayer, 
apostate 

widerwinna m. adversary, enemy 

wid-sacan 6 renounce, deny 

wid-scafan 2 repel, ward off 

wid-standan, -stondan 6 (w. dat.) 
oppose, withstand 

widde f. withy, rope, band 

wlanc, wlonc adj. stately, proud 

wlencu f. (usu. indecl. in sg.) glory, 
pomp, splendor 
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wlite mi. beauty 

+wlitegian 11 beautify, make lovely; pp. 
gewlitegad 14.31.2 

°wlitesciene, -scyne adj. beautiful 

wlitig adj. lovely, attractive, radiant, 
beautiful; asn. wliti 11.89 

wlonc = wlanc 

woh adj. ($133) bent (over), twisted, 
wrought; dp. woum 14.14.3 

wohdom m. unjust sentence 

wohgestréon n. ill-gotten gains 

wo(h)li¢e adv. perversely 

wol f. plague 

wolcn n. cloud, sky, heaven 

woma m. tumult, alarm; revelation 

womb-, womm- = wamb-, wamm-, 

won, won-, wong- see hwa, wan-, 
wang- 

wop m. weeping 

word n. word, speech, statement; 
wordes and d&de by word and by 
deed 

worden see weordan 

°wordhord n. ‘word-hoard’, store of 
words 

worht(-) see wyrcéan 

worn m. multitude, myriad, plethora 

worold(-), woruld(-) = weorold(-) 

°wob f. sound, voice 

°wodbora m. ‘voice-bearer’, singer, 
speaker 

°wodgiefu f. talented voice 

wracu f. revenge, retribution; ds. 
wrece 11.17 

wrec n. misery, persecution, exile; ns. 
wrecc 1.47 

°wreeclast m. track of exile 

°wresnan | alter, change, modulate 

wretli¢ adj. curious, wondrous; adv. 
-lice 


wret(t) f. ornament 

wrah see wréon 

wra6 adj. furious, hostile, cruel; dp. as 
sb. wrapum by enemies 14.14.17 

wrade adv. cruelly, harshly 

°wradu f. help, support; as. wrade 
11.84 

+wrecan 5 avenge, take vengeance for; 
punish; press forward, advance, 
drive; utter, deliver 

wrecéa, wrec¢ca m. outcast, wretch 

wrec¢can, pret. wre(a)hte I ($116) 
rouse, waken 

wrené mi. wile, stratagem, trick; vocal 
modulation 

wren¢an I spin plots, lay stratagems 

twréon 1 (§132) cover, clothe; pret. 3 
sg. wrah 14.9.5, 14.26.11 

wrigian II go, turn, press forward 

+writ n. document, letter, message, 
Scripture, writing 

twritan 1 carve, write; pret. pl. wreot- 
on 1.137 

+wridan | twist, bind, check; weave 

wrixendli¢e adv. in turn 

+wrixlan I (w. dat.) exchange, vary; 
wordum wrixlan converse 

wroht f. strife, contention 

wuc- = wic- 

wudu mu. forest, wood, timber, piece 
of wood 

wudufesten(n) nja. fortification in the 
woods or woods providing natural 
fortification 

wuht(-) = wiht(-) 

wuldor n. glory 

°wuldorcyning m. king of glory 

°wuldorfeeder mc. glorious father 

°wuldorgesteald np. glorious resi- 
dences 
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wulf m. wolf 

wull f. wool 

+wuna m. custom, habit 

wund adj. wounded, injured 

wund f. wound, injury, offense 

wundene see windan 

°wundenloc(c) adj. with braided locks 

+wundian II wound, injure 

wundor n. wonder, miracle, marvel; 
dp. as adv. wundrum amazingly 

wundorlié adj. amazing 

+wundrian II feel surprise, be amazed 
(at, w. gen., dat., acc.); 1 sg. pret. 
wundrade 2.36 

+wuni(g)an 11 dwell, inhabit, occupy, 
be accustomed, remain, endure; inf. 
gewunigen 10.109; pret. 3 sg. ge- 
wunade 1.75, pl. wunedon 15.3, 155 

wunung f. lodging 

wurdon see weordan 

wur6(-) = weor6(-) 

wuton, uton pl. sj. or imp. of witan 
go, used to mean let’s; utan 8.145, 
155, 160, etc., wutan 8.159 

wycg, wyd-, wyht = wicg, wid-, wiht 

wylian 1 roll, join, huddle; pp. ap. ge- 
welede 8.99 

wyl(I)- see also wil(1)- 

wylm, wyln, wylspring = wielm, 
wielen, wiel(1)spring 

wylt see willan 

°wynland, -lond n. delightful country 

wynli¢ adj. delightful, pleasant 

wyn(n) fj6. delight; dp. as adv. 
wynnum delightfully 15.15 

wynsum adj. pleasant, delightful 

twyr¢an, pret. +worhte I (§116) 
make, construct, build, form, 
compose, create, perform; pret. pl. 
worhtun 3.67, worhtan 8.52, 107 


wyrd fi. event, course of events, fate, 
happening 

wyr(i)gan = wiergan 

+wyrht ni. work, deed, desert, trans- 
gression 

wythta m. worker, builder, wright, 
creator 

wyrm mi. vermin, serpent, reptile, 
insect, worm 

twyrman | warm, make warm 

wyrmcynn nja. species of vermin 
(reptiles, insects, rodents) 

°wyrmilica m. likeness of a serpent 

wytrest, wyrs(-), wyrst = wierrest, 
wiers(-), wierrest 

wyrt fi. herb, plant, green; root 

wyr0(-) = weor6(-), wierd(-) (the 
latter may be to weordan) 

wys- see also wis- 

+wyscan, +wis¢an | (w. dat. of pers. 
and gen. of thing) wish 


yc- = Iec- 

ydel(-) = idel(-) 

yfel adj. bad, wicked, evil; superl. 
wierrest, wyrst; adv. yfele; nsn. yfell 
1.6, dsm. yfelan 8.122, 128; as sb. 
asf.wk. yfelan miscreant, evil female 
9.65 

yfel n. evil, wickedness, misery 

+yfelian 11 worsen 

ylca = ilca 

yld- see also ield- 

ymb-clyppan I ($114) embrace; pret. 3 
sg. ymbclypte 15.42 

ymb(e), emb(e) prep. w. acc., dat. 
about, by, around, concerning, at, 
after 

ymb-hweorfan 3 turn; pres. 2 sg. 
-hweorfest 10.74 
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ymbset n. siege yrsian, yroling = iersian, ierdling 

ymb-sittan 5 besiege, surround ysl fj0. spark, ember 

ymbsittend adj. neighboring, adjacent; t(e)mest, ytmeest adj superl. ulti- 
as sb. neighbor, company mate, final 

ymb-uatan adv. around yteren(n) adj. made of otter skin 

yrg-, yrh- = ierg- yO fj0. wave 


yrm-, yrn-, yrr- = ierm-, irn-, ierr- ydan, yw- = iedan, iew- 


NAMES OF PERSONS, PEOPLES, AND PLACES 


Most native Old English personal names found in the Anthology are omitted here. 


Abraham m. Abraham 

Abilia Apulia 7.285 

Adom Adam 15.100 

Agyptas = Egyptas 

pelwold m. £thelwold, bishop of 
Winchester, held office 963-84 

Affrice Africa 7.314 

Affrodosia Aphrodosia 6.10, 14, 25 

Agathés Agatha 6.1, 7, 15, 18, 30, 40, 
44, 49, 56, 63, 69, 82, 93, etc. 

Agathoclés 7.296 

Agustus Augustus 1.11 

Aleric, Ealleriéa Alaric 10.2, 79, 91 

Alexander Alexander the Great 7.205 

Abrosius Aurelianus 1.66 

Amon m. Ammon, (grand)son of Lot 

Amonitisca m. Ammonite 

Amuling Amaling, member of the 
Gothic royal dynasty 10.5, 141 

Andréas Andrew 

Andred the Weald 3.5 

Angel Angeln, the peninsula in 
present-day Germany between 
Flensburg and the Schlei from 
which the Angles migrated to 
Britain 1.26, 29; 7.79 

Angelcyn(n) the English race 1.72; 2.4, 
5, 13, 37, 59; 3.129, 175 

Angelpbéod Angles 1.11, 83 

Antecrist Antichrist 8.5 

Anthiopa Antiope 7.192 

Antiochia f.wk. Antioch, capital of 
Hellenistic Syria 

Antiochus m. Antiochus I, king of the 
Seleucid empire 280-ca. 261 BCE 


Apollines m. Apollo, Greek god of 
music 

Apollonius m. Apollonius, prince of 
Tyre; acc. -lum, gen. -1uS, -ies, dat. 
-I0, -1(g)e, vocative -i (partly Latin 
endings) 

Apuldor Appledore, Kent 3.12, 48 

Argus Argos, on the Peloponnese 
7.311 

Arosinis Arusinus (unidentified) 
7.303 

Arrian Arius 10.112 

Asiam (indecl.) Asia 7.136, 148, 176, 
185, 197; séo l&sse Asiam Asia 
Minor 7.155, 178 

Béamfléot Benfleet, Essex 3.46, 49, 57, 
59 

Benedict Benedict of Nursia 4.40 

Beormas Biarmians (ON Bjarmar) 
7.23, 25, 28 

Blécinga ég Blekinge lan, in Sweden 
7.91 

Boetius Boethius 10.11, 36, 44, 124, 
147 

Breoton Britain 1.13 

Brytt, Brett Briton 1.19, 21, 43, 68; 
8.147, 149, 157 

Bunne Boulogne 3.2 

Burgenda land ‘and of the Burgundi- 
ans’, Bornholm, in present-day 
Denmark 7.89, 90 

Buttingtin Buttington, near 
Welshpool, on the Severn 3.74 

Cantwara burg f. Canterbury 

Cantware people of Kent 1.26 
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Capadotia Cappadocia 7.155 

Cartaginenses Carthaginians 7.314, 
316 

Cent Kent 3.5, 133 

Chaldéas Chaldeans, astrologers 1.47 

Cisseceaster Chichester, Sussex 3.103 

Cofan tréo Coventry 5.77 

Colne the River Colne, Herts 3.30 

Compania Campania 7.257 

Constantinus Constantine 11.8, 79, 
103, 145 

Constentinopolis Constantinople 
10.18 

Cré(a)cas, Gré(a)cas Greeks, Greece, 
Byzantines 2.44; 7.187, 178, 205, 
281; 10.19, 93, 98, 120, 128, 133, 138 

Créta Crete 9.31, 36 

Crist Christ 5.21; 6.22, 45, 46, 48, 101, 
103, 104, 139, 143, 161, 163, 164, 
166, 205, 208; 7.220; 8.2; 10.104; 
11.103; 14.6.2; 15.56, 116 

Curius 7.302 

Cwatbry¢g Bridgnorth, Shropshire 
3.119, 124 

Cwéenas Saami people (once common- 
ly called Lapps) 7.61, 63 

Danubia the River Danube 11.37, 136 

Def(e)ne (people of) Devon 3.77, 147 

Defnas¢ir Devonshire 3.41 

Dena mearc, Denemearc(a) Denmark 
7.80, 84, 88 

Dene Dane 3.175; 7.79 

Dorcecéeaster Dorchester 3.135 

Dunstan m. Dunstan, archbishop of 
Canterbury, held office 961-88 

Eadgar m. Edgar, king of England, 
reigned 959-75 

Eallerica = Aleri¢ 

Ealdseaxan Continental Saxons, Sax- 
ony 1.28 


Eastengle East Anglians 1.29; 3.39, 68, 
85, 87, 99, 123, 127, 138, 166 

Eastseaxan, -seaxe East Saxons, people 
of Essex 1.28; 3.30, 66, 84, 100, 134 

Effesus Ephesus 7.177 

Egypte Egyptians, Egypt 1.141; 7.136 

Engel = Angel 

Engle Angles; the English 7.83; 8.90, 
98, 149, 157 

Eowland Oland, in Sweden 7.91 

Epire Epireans, residents of Epirus 
7.244 

Ercol Hercules 7.186 

Este Ests, a people of the eastern Baltic 
7.94, 105, 129, 131 

Estland land of the Ests, at the mouth 
of the Vistula 7.98, 101 

Estmere the Vistula Lagoon (Polish 
Zalew Wislany, Germ. Frisches Haff, 
Lithuanian Aistmareés) 7.95, 96, 97 

Ethna Mt. Ztna 6.216, 220 

Eufraté Euphrates 7.148 

Europe 7.176, 185, 198 

Exan¢easter Exeter 3.42, 43, 63, 102 

Falster Falster, in Denmark 7.88 

Fariséus m. Pharisee 

Fearnham(m) Farnham, Surrey 3.31 

Finnas Saami people (once commonly 
called Lapps) 7.22, 27, 38, 43, 53 

Francan Franks 11.21 

Friesa Frisian 3.159, 160 

Géatas Goths of south-central Sweden 
(or Jutes) 1.26, 31 

Genitius 7.322 

Germania Germanic peoples on the 
Continent 1.25, 7.204 

Gildas 8.147 

Gota Goth 7.204, 208; 10.1, 73, 77, 81, 
95, 110, 117 

Gotland Jutland, in Denmark 7.75, 82 
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Gotland Gotland, in Sweden 7.91 

Gré(a)cas = Créacas 

Hzpum dat. Hedeby 7.78, 81, 85 

Halgoland Hdlogaland, in Norway 
7.66 

Hamtins¢ir Hampshire 3.134 

Hierusalém Jerusalem 1.47 

Hrédas = Hrédgotan 

Hrédgotan ‘Glory-Goths’, Ostrogoths 
11.20 

Hrofes ceaster Rochester, in Kent 
3.54, 132 

Hiugas Hugas (a name applied to the 
Franks) 11.21 

Humbre the River Humber 2.14, 16 

Hunas Huns 11.20, 32, 41, 49, 58, 128, 
143 

Ilfing the River Elbing (Elblgg) 7.96, 
97,98 

lofes, Iouis Jove, Jupiter 6.65; 7.277; 
9.35, 37, 60, 62, 63 

Iohannes Join 10.9, 114 

Ira land Ireland 7.71 

Israhél Israelite 1.141 

Italia Italy 7.252, 310; 10.3, 84 

Talius Julius Caesar 7.205 

Tuno Juno 9.38 

Lzcedémonie Laconians, Lacedae- 
monians, Spartans 7.248 

Lédenware mp. Romans, speakers of 
Latin 2.45 

Leland Lolland, in Denmark 7.88 

Lampida 7.174 

Langa land Langeland, in Denmark 
7.87 

Lega ceaster Chester 3.88 

Limene the River Lympne, in Kent 3.4, 
48, 125 

Lisum the River Liris 7.258 

Lo6 m. Lot, nephew of Abraham 


Licania Lucania (region south of 
Apulia) 7.303 

Lunden(n) London 3.172 

Lundenburg London 3.45, 53, 54, 109, 
121, 122 

Lyge the River Lea 3.106, 108 

Mecedonie Macedonians 7.250 

Mambre indecl. Mamre, an Amorite, 
confederate of Abraham 

Maria Mary, mother of Christ 15.92 

Mars 9.47 

Marsepia Marpesia 7.174, 180 

Martianus 1.10 

Méore More, on Kalmar sund in 
Sweden 7.91 

Mercurius Mercury 9.53, 60 

Meresig Mersea Island, Essex 3.101, 
105 

Middelengle Middle Angles, inhabit- 
ants of the central Midlands 1.29 

Middeltin Milton Regis, Kent 3.11, 47 

Minerua Minerva 9.40 

Miniutius 7.262 

Moab m. Moab, (grand)son of Lot (lit. 
‘from my father’) 

Moabitisca m. Moabite 

Moyses Moses 1.140 

Munt¢giop the Alps 10.80, 90 [mons 
Tovis] 

Myrée Mercians, West Midlanders 
1.29 

Nembro6d Nimrod 9.5 

Noe Noah 9.4, 5 

Nordéhymbre, -hembre Northum- 
brians, Germanic people north of 
the Humber 1.30; 3.14, 39, 68, 85, 
99, 127, 138 

Noréman(n) Norwegian 7.1, 61, 62, 
64 

Norps& Bristol Channel 3.41 
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Nordwealcyn(n), Nordwéalas the 
Welsh, Wales (vs. Westwéalas the 
Cornish) 3.73, 96, 98 

Nordweg Norway 7.73 

Ongol- = Angel- 

Orithia Orithyia 7.192, 193 

Orostius 7.195 

Odon Odin (ON Odinn) 9.58, 61 

Pedrede the River Parret, in Dorset 
and Somerset 3.72 

Pehtas Picts 1.41 

Pentapolis f. Pentapolis, district of 
Cyrenaica (mod. Libya) 

Pentesilia Penthesilea 7.193 

Petrus Peter 4.37, 39 

Pirrus Pyrrhus 7.205, 244, 259, 271, 
275, 285, 286, 294, 295, 302, 307, 
308, 310, 313, 317, 320 

Platd 10.67 

Plenius 7.154 

Pontus, on the south shore of the 
Black Sea 7.155 

Quintianus 6.3, 27, 38, 46, 52, 60, etc. 

Redgota, -god Radagaisus 10.2, 79, 
91 

Régiense Reginenses, people of Rhegi- 
um 7.319 

Rom Rome 10.91 

Romane Romans 7.228, 232, 236, 251, 
255, 257, 260, 266, 268, 276, 281, 
282, 285, 286, 293, 298, 302, 314, 
315, 318, 320, 321, 323; 10.1, 3, 7, 89 

Romeburg Rome 7.135, 225; 10.118 

ROmware Romans 7.207; 10.106, 121, 
139; 11.9, 40, 46, 59, 62, 129 

Sefern the River Severn 3.69, 73, 75, 
119 

Sandwié Sandwich 5.53 

Sarra f.wk. Sarah, wife of Abraham 

Saturnus Saturn 9.32, 62 


Scedburh Shoebury, Essex 3.66 

Sciringes heal(1) or healh ON Skir- 
ingssalr, possibly Kaupang in Vest- 
fold, Norway 7.68, 72, 73, 77,79 

Scippie Scythia 7.138, 153; 10.1, 74 

Scolopetius 7.154 

Sconeg Skane, the southernmost part 
of present-day Sweden 7.88 

Sealwudu Selwood 3.77 

Seaxan Saxons 1.5, 12, 16, 25, 27, 31, 
42; 7.78 

Segor indecl. Zoar, city located near 
Sodom 

Semithetum the River Symaethum, in 
Catania 6.206 

Sicilia Sicily 6.2; 7.296, 302; 10.4, 87 

Sigen the River Seine 3.128 

Sillende see note on 7.75; 7.82 

Siluester Silvester 11.190 

Sindpé 7.181, 182 

Siracciise Syracusans 7.296 

Sodoma m. Sodom 

Sadseaxan South Saxons, people of 
Sussex 1.28; 3.103, 135, 164 

Swéoland Sweden 7.60 

Sweon Swedes 7.92 

Tarente Tarentum 7.226, 248 

Tarentine the Tarentini, citizens of 
Tarentum 7.226, 228, 236, 241, 243, 
248, 313 

Temese the River Thames 2.18; 3.11, 
30, 32, 67, 69, 73, 106 

Terfinnas Ter of Russia, Saami of the 
Tersky Coast on the Kola Peninsula 
7.24 

Tharsus m Tarsus, city in Asia Minor 

Thesalium Thessaly 7.249 

Tirus m. Tyre, capital of Phoenicia 

Trusso Druzno (2), in present-day 
Poland 7.85, 97 
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béodri¢ Theodoric 10.5, 13, 22, 102, 
141 

bor Thor (ON Porr) 9.45, 60 

Uenus Venus 6.64; 9.40, 63 

Uesoges Vesozes (Sesosis) 7.136, 137 

Wealh, pl. Wéalas, also f. Wale 
Briton, Celt (also foreigner, slave) 
14.12.4, 8 

Weonodland, Weonod-, Winod- 
land of the Wends 7.87, 92, 94, 95, 
98 

Wests North Sea 7.3 

Westseaxan West Saxons, people of 
Wessex 1.29; 3.139 

Wiht the Isle of Wight 1.27; 3.146 


Wihtsetan inhabitants of the Isle of 
Wight 1.26 

Wiltinscir Wiltshire 3.171 

Winede Wends 7.78 

Wintan Ceaster, Winteceaster f. 
Winchester, royal seat of Wessex 
3.136, 165 

Wiogora Cceaster Worcester 2.1 

Wirhealh Wirral, Cheshire 3.88, 95 

Wisle f. the River Vistula, in present- 
day Poland 7.93, 95, 98, 100 

Witland ‘Witland’, a province east of 
Pomerania 7.94 

Wyrtgeorn Vortigern, a British king 
1.4 
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Numbers refer to pages. 


ablaut 23, 57, 61-3, 66-7, 71, 78, 113- 
15, 236 

absolute constructions 59, 241 

accent see stress 

accusative case 16-17 

adjectives 35-8, 94-5, 100 

adverbs 50, 54-5, 95-6 

affrication of c, g 12, 103-4 

allophone 9 

alphabet 10 

analogical processes 36, 48, 53-4, 66, 
71, 72-3, 85, 87, 90, 94, 95, 97, 100, 
103, 104, 115, 120, 234 

Anglian 4, 24, 52, 72, 81, 86, 87, 112, 
118-29, 224-5, 226, 232, 239, 245, 
246, 247, 248, 249, 250; smoothing 
119, 248 

Anglo-Frisian brightening 18, 48, 82, 
99, 111 

apocope 21-2, 67, 68, 77, 104, 112 

back mutation 85, 86, 112, 118 

breaking 41-2, 46, 61, 82, 85, 99, 111, 
113, 119, 120 

case 16-17 

conjunctions 50, 54-5 

consonants, articulation of 9, 11-13, 
20, 21-2; degemination 42; depala- 
talization 226; devoicing 42, 81, 94, 
100; gemination 12, 13, 44, 45, 68, 
76-7, 93-4, 103; laryngeal 115; loss 
98, 100, 109, 122, 243; syllabic 14, 
22, 26, 94, 109, 110, 113-15; voicing 
of fricatives 12, 109, 116; see also 
affrication; palatalization 


dative case 17, 240 

demonstratives see pronouns, 
demonstrative 

diphthongization by initial palatal 
consonants 45-6, 61, 66, 67, 85, 94, 
103, 111, 119, 121 

diphthongs, articulation of 14 

Early West Saxon 4-5, 13, 18, 36, 50, 
62, 83, 90, 112, 118-19, 226, 227 

East Germanic 5, 7 

etymon 6 

front mutation 48-9, 52, 71, 77-8, 82, 
93, 94-6, 103, 104, 111, 118, 119 

gemination see consonants, 
gemination 

gender 16, 47, 116, 120, 240 

genitive case 16-17 

Gothic 5, 6, 7 

Great Vowel Shift 116 

Grimm’s law 6-7, 107-8 

infixes 71, 93 

Ingvaeonic 5 

instrumental case 17 

International Phonetic Alphabet 8-10, 
15, 20 

Kentish 4, 118-19, 129-31 

Late West Saxon 5, 21, 36, 45, 49, 54, 
78-9, 83, 87, 91, 112; smoothing 79, 
83 

locative case 228, 229, 248 

Low German 5 

Mercian 4, 5, 112, 118-29 

metathesis 62 

Middle English 3, 14, 91, 116-17 
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nasalization 18, 111, 113, 114 

negative concord 74 

negative contraction 73 

nominative case 16 

North Germanic 5, 7, 58 

North Sea Germanic 5 

Northumbrian 4, 94, 118-29, 246 

nouns, a-stem 18, 19, 21; consonant- 
stem 53-4, 237; contracted 100; i- 
stem 67-8, 226; ja- and j6-stem 44- 
5; n-stem 31, 54, 224; o-stem 26; u- 
stem 68; wa- and wo-stem 44; weak 
31; see also case; gender 

numerals 40-1 

Old Frisian 5 

Old High German 5 

Old Icelandic 5 

Old Low Franconian 5 

Old Saxon 5 

orthography 10-15; variation in 68-9, 
73, 78-9, 83, 87, 91, 112, 242-3 

palatalization of g, sc 13, 14, 103-4 

palatal umlaut 112 

phoneme 9, 13 

poetic dialect 72, 85, 122, 245 

prefixes 14-15, 63-4, 108, 120 

prepositions 23, 120, 239; postpositive 
23 

pronouns, demonstrative 22-3, 26-7, 
41, 225, 236; indefinite 74, 224, 227, 
249; interrogative 49; personal 24, 
27, 120; possessive 225, 236; 
reference 75; reflexive 27; relative 
22-3 

Proto-Germanic 6, 7, 18, 22, 31, 44, 
48, 49, 52, 54, 58, 62, 67, 77, 82, 90, 
99, 107-9, 110-11, 112 

Proto-Indo-European 6, 90, 107-9, 
110, 112, 113-15 

reduplication 72-3, 93, 114 


reflex 6 

restoration of a 18, 111, 119 

rhotacism 54, 58, 77, 108 

shortening of vowels 15 

Stammbaum 6-7 

stress 14-15, 20, 108, 111 

suppletion 95, 96 

syllables, closed and open 18, 35, 112, 
114; light and heavy 21, 22, 26, 44, 
45, 67, 76-7, 81, 104-5; unstressed 
10, 14-15, 18, 20, 91, 104, 108-9, 
111, 112-13, 116, 121 

syncope 18, 21-2, 36, 76-7, 81, 103, 
104-5, 120 

umlaut see front mutation 

verbs, anomalous 33, 102-3; aspect 
(perfect, progressive, durative, 
inchoative, etc.) 32-3; auxiliary 38, 
88, 232; contracted 98-100; finite 
59; impersonal 42, 243; infinitives 
38; inflections 23-4, 52-3, 58-9, 76- 
7, 85, 86-7, 98-9, 102; participles 
32, 59, 62, 225, 230; preterite- 
present 89-91; principal parts 57, 
77; rection 27; reflexive 27; strong 
23, 52, 57-9, 61-3, 66-7, 71-3, 93- 
4, 99-9, 108, 114-15; subjunctive 
mood 27-9, 90, 102, 232; syntax (V2 
order) 50, 54-5, 116; tense 31, 33; 
verba pura 102; voice (active, 
passive) 38, 225, 230; weak 23, 76-8, 
81-3, 85-7, 100, 120, 248; weak 
presents 93-4 

Verner’s law 58, 66-7, 94, 99, 108-9 

voicing of fricatives see consonants, 
voicing of fricatives 

vowels, articulation of 10, 13-14, 20; 
compensatory lengthening 83, 90, 
91, 98, 99, 109, 110, 111, 116; 
contraction 98-100, 109; 
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diphthongization 45-6; dissimi- apocope; back mutation; breaking; 
lation 94; historical developments diphthongization; front mutation; 
listed 110-12; lengthening (non- Great Vowel Shift; nasalization; 
compensatory) 110, 115, 116; syllables, unstressed; syncope 
lowering 21, 39, 62, 66, 67, 77, 104, West Germanic 5, 6, 7, 58, 109; see 
110, 113, 114, 115, 121; raising 48, also consonants, gemination of 
49, 62-3, 66, 110, 113, 114, 119; West Saxon 4, 41, 78, 81, 85, 111-12, 
shortening 15, 116, 117; un- 118-19; see also Early West Saxon, 
rounding 48-9, 119, 122; see also Late West Saxon 

Anglo-Frisian brightening; wynn 10 
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